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Market 


Pauses 


For Election 


More Hesitation Shown in Closing Future Undertakings of Im portance—Expansion of 


Volume Checked—Railroads Go Steadily Ahead, However—Mills Quote 
Higher Prices for 1925 Delivery—Eastern Makers Yield Chicago Business 


ORE and more, the influence of the approach- 
M ing presidential election upon the immediate 

action of buyers and sellers of iron and steel 
is apparent. While, in a large measure, this is senti- 
mental in character, it is for the moment, a positive 
factor in the further development of the market. Added 
to the continuing unsettlement of the situation due to 
the readjustments to new pricing methods, it is caus- 
ing, in a number of cases, final decisions to be held 
in abeyance on important requirements and some res- 
ervations to be attached to orders or inquiries for 
delivery in the near future. 

Though its recent expansion seems to have been 
halted, the volume of the market is well maintained 
on the scale of the past several weeks. Active rail- 
road demand, a fair building situation and the cur- 
rent needs of miscellaneous manufacturers and dis- 
tributors, whose low stocks require constant atten- 
tion, are the chief sources of present activity. Works 
operations are more on a line. At Pittsburgh they 
range all the way from 60 to 75 per cent of ingot 
capacity and at Chicago from 67 to 68 per cent. 

The indications are that sellers of steel do not re- 
gard unfavorably the conservative attitude of buyers 
in ordering steel for the future. Some automob‘le com- 
panies desirous of placing accessories for 1925 have 
found makers of steel will not go beyond the first 
quarter and will want at least $2 per ton advance. 
Mills in the Chicago district are begin- 
ning to fill up so that it is less easy to 
give immediate delivery. This raises 
the interesting possibility that west- 
ern buyers may be forced shortly to 
go East for their remaining supplies, as far as Pitts- 
than those 


Mills Fill 
In West 


burgh and pay prices equal or higher 
recently quoted to them under a Pittsburgh basing 
point. Since the new price regime began, eastern 
mills have been steadily losing business in the Chicago 
district to the nearby producers and now are less dis- 
posed to absorb freight and meet this competition. 
Sheet makers, especially in the Youngstown d'strict, 
are abandoning former customers in Chicago terri- 
tory and are focusing attention on business in cer- 
tain parts of Michigan, in the South and in the East. 

Agitation for lower freight rates on steel by in- 


dependent steel companies and by various consumers 
in taking definite form through the calling of a con- 
ference at Pittsburgh Oct. 30 of iron and steel traf- 
fic men of the Pittsburgh-Wheeling-Youngstown zone. 
‘An outstanding exception of any evi- 
dence of hesitation is offered by the 
railroads. The past week has seen 
an unusually large tonnage of rails 
placed, totaling over 250,000 tons. 
This brings rail sales in the past’ 30 days well over 
500,000 tons. The week’s orders include the final ap- 
portionment of the 184,650 tons for the New York 
Central system, 55,000 tons for the Union Pacific 
and 15,000 tons for the Wabash. The Chesapeake & 
Ohio is closing for 30,000 tons and the Missouri Pa- 
cific is coming out for 25,000 tons. The Union Pa- 
cific also has been a heavy buyer of track fastenings. 

In equipment, the Chicago & Northwestern is fig- 
uring on 4200 cars and the report again has appeared 
at Chicago that the Baltimore & Ohio is considering 
8000. The Great Northern placed 900 additional cars 
this week. More car material has been placed at 
Chicago, where since Sept. 1 the mills have entered 
from 175,000 to 185,000 tons for this purpose. 

Building steel awards in September totaled 174,200 
tons or 67 per cent of shop canacity, the best in six 
months excepting July with 182,000 tons. Sales of 
sheets by independent mills in September, totaling 
227,520 tons were 79 per cent of capacity. 

While Buffalo makers are naming higher prices, 
the pig iron market shows no advancing tendency. 
Southern iron has been sold at Cincinnati for first 
quarter at $17.50 Birmingham, the current price. 

IRoN TRADE REvIEW composite of 14 leading iron 
and steel products again is stationary this week at 


Road s Buy 
Heavily 


$38.65. It has declined but 2 cents in three weeks. 
Some eastern steel consumers have 

ae, a been complaining to the federal trade 
L commission that certain steel com- 
Complaint panies in the East still are using 
the Pittsburgh base under other 

forms of quotations. The commission has renlied 


that it is watching the situation and is exnecting prices 
to adjust themselves on the basis of those being quoted 
by the Steel corporation. 
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Weitiag Letters To 
the Editor 


HY should a reader write to 

the editor of his business 
paper? Why should he take the time 
to express his observations in writ- 
ing, if he derives no special benefit 
in doing so? The letters are welcome, 
because they help the editor to un- 
derstand others’ opinions. But what 
prompts a reader to write? Funda- 





Milwaukee Foundry Apprentices in Molding Compe- 
tition. Page 1102 


mentally, it is evidence of the fact 
that the reader has been aroused; 
and granted that there is something 
to stimulate thought, it is an indi- 
cation of an alert mind; it shows 
the reader has thrown off the initial. 
inertia of thinking, and has become 
responsive. The result is that he 
comments interestingly, and _fre- 
quently instructively. The  inter- 
change of ideas is the basic reason 
for the existence of so many business 
and technical organizations. The 
most active minds participate and the 
same is true with respect to letters 
to the editor. 
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REVIEW'S Survey, “Ball Bearings’. 


Cross Sections of Industry 
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“From tests run by a large steel manufacturer, it was found 
that the saving on draw-bar pull on ingot buggies was 33 per cent 
by employment of anti-friction bearings. —From IRON TRADE 
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buyers. maintain an attitude of in- 

difference, issuing only inquiries for 

spot needs, involving 50 or 100 tons 
at a time. Two or three small users 
of foundry iron are interested in the 
first quarter, and will buy 200 or 300 
tons. Producers are refraining from 
quoting that far ahead. No. 2 foundry 
iron now is quoted $19 to $19.50, valley. 
Those quoting $20 state it is impos- 
sible to obtain it any longer. The 
Standard Scale Supply Co. here bought 
a small quantity at $19, valley. The Con- 
nellsville Foundry Machine & Steel Cast- 
ing Co. is among the group of a few 
users wanting single carloads. One local 
melter desired to close for 500 tons with 
its regular source last week, but the fur- 
nace is filled up for the remainder of 
the year and returned the inquiry. One 
car company bought a single carload 
of malleable at $19.50, valley. Single 
carload sales feature the  bessemer 
market at $20, valley. Some makers 
continue to quote $21 as a nominal ask- 
ing figure. A few inquiries are out for 
first quarter delivery, involving 500 tons. 
At this time $20.50, valley, is the mini- 
mum quoted for these extended deliv- 
eries. No interest in either prompt or 
future needs of basic is encountered. 
This grade is quoted $19 to $19.50, 
valley. The Clinton Iron Co. is prepar- 
ing to blow in its stack. 


Buyers Lack Confidence 


Boston, Oct. 21.—The expected ord- 
ers for pig iron from New England 
foundries failed to appear during the 
past week. and while several lots were 
sold, buyers seem to be awaiting fur- 
ther developments. A Massachusetts 
consumer bought 700 tons of malleable 
and No. 2X (225 to 2.75 silicon) at $19 
Buffalo, or $23.91 delivered. Another 
melter bought 300 tons of malleable 
at $19.50, Buffalo. Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania furnaces have been less active 
than thé Buffalo furnaces. One order 
of 200 tons has been placed within the 
last few days at a $20 eastern Pennsyl- 
vania base, or $23.65 delivered. In- 
quiry for first quarter continues to 
grow but few sales are being made 
apparently because of the reluctance 
of furnaces to quote present levels for 
delivery beyond Jan. 1. 

New York Market Easier 

New York, Oct. 21—A fairly active 
trade has been reflected in pig ifon 


P ITTSBURGH, Oct. 21.—Pig iron 


here. The H. B. Smith Co., Westfield, 
Mass., placed tonnage believed to 
total 8000 to 10,000 tons, with eastern 
Pennsylvania and New York state 
furnaces. The American Radiator Co. 
recently placed slightly more than 6000 
tons for its Bayonne, N. J. plant. The 
Eastern Malleable Iron Co. placed 
from 1000 to 1500 tons of high silicon 
foundry. Numerous smaller tonnages 
have been placed. Most of the cur- 
rent business is bringing $20 to $20.50 
base eastern Pennsylvania furnace, and 
$19, base Buffalo furnace. Competition 
has brought out lower figures on 
eastern Pennsylvania iron. Some New 
York state iron also appears to have 
been sold at substantially lower than 
the equivalent of $19 Buffalo. Hence, 
the general tone is somewhat easier. 
There is a tendency to ask higher price 
for high silicon iron. Some furnaces 
have improved their statistical position 
materially and are unable to ship cer- 
tain silicons out of stock. More ship- 
ping instructions are being received 
from consumers. 


Buffalo Maker Advances Prices 


Buffalo, Oct. 21.—Price advances of 
50 cents a ton were announced Mon- 


day by a leading merchant furnace 
of this district. New prices apply to 
iron for November and December 


shipment.. Heretofore they had been 
quoted only on such tonnage as could 
be shipped this month. The quotations 
are: 1.75 to 2.25 silicon, $20, f.o.b. fur- 
nace; 2.25 to 2.75 silicon, $20.50; 2.75 
to 3.25 silicon, $21.50, 3.25 silicon and 
upwards, $22. These are the highest 
prices quoted here in some time. One 
or perhaps two other merchants were 
50 cents under this level at the be- 
ginning of the week, but it was indi- 
cated they had no great amount of 
unsold tonnage and might follow the 
example of the leader within a short. 
time. The fact that the higher prices 
were accepted by some consumers 
was taken to indicate that they might 
be more general before the end of 
the week. While it is reported large 
buyers last week were able to get 
in at $19 it was predicted this price 
would be entirely withdrawn before 
the end of this week. Consumers ap- 
parently were not entirely pleased with 
the market condition as some of the 
lareer outstanding inquiries are re- 
ported to have been only 50 per cent 
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Pig Iron Buying Is Slow, Though Users Are Close Up on Their 
Supplies—$19 to $19.50 More General in Valley 


covered. Present, inquiry is around 
15,000 tons and last week’s sales ex- 
ceeded 20,000 tons, of all grades. New 
inquiry is largely for small lots, with 
one of 3000 tons of foundry, and two 
others, one of 1200 and one of 1300 
tons. Rogers, Brown & Co. placed a 
third stack in blast Monday, bringing 
district production to 12 furnaces, with 


10 idle. The Tonawanda Iron Works 
will have a stack in blast about 
Nov. 1. 


Buyers Are Waiting 


Cleveland, Oct. 21.—Nothing of im- 
portance has. developed in the pig iron 
market during the past week. It is more 
clearly evident that buyers are holding 
back until after election, and general ac- 
tivity is in abeyance pending the outcome. 
Furnace interests represented in this city 
are well supplied with orders for this 
quarter, and are concerned chiefly with 
shipments for which there are urgent calls 
from users who have not bought forward 
extensively. Purchases during the week, 
from the standpoint of total tonnage, were 
about evenly divided between pig iron 
for delivery in this quarter, and in the 
first three months of 1925. A lake fur- 
nace that booked 7000 tons reports this 
proportion, while another merchant in- 
terest that took approximately 5000 tons 
has been accepting first quarter commit- 
ments, in a quiet way. A Cleveland steel- 
works interest is not quoting for the first 
quarter, while others represented here 
are cautious and have not taken much 
for the first quarter. While the general 
sentiment is that prices will be higher, 
those booking orders are doing so at 
current levels. The week’s sales included 
one lot of 2000 tons under those terms. 
There is pending an inauiry for 3000 tons 
for first quarter. Shipments are con- 
tinuing in good volume; the leading seller 
has taken about 9000 tons off its yards 
thus far in October. Prices are steady. 
Small lots of foundry iron were sold 
in the city last week at $70.50. furnace. or 
$21, delivered. While $19, valley, is re- 
ported to have been done by a maker 
in that territory, Cleveland interests have 
not felt much competition from that 
source. The lake furnace price at which 
several evond lots were taken during the 
week is $20.00 to $20.50. One interest with 
headquarters here booked 500 tons of 
No. 1 iron at $21, western Pennsvivania 
furnace, for delivery in the Pittsburgh 
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district. There are no sales or inquiries 
involving basic iron. 


Prices Shaded on Large Tonnages 


Philadelphia, Oct. 21.—Further shad- 
ing of the pig iron market accom- 
panied the placing of certain large ton- 
nages in the past week for shipment 
outside this immediate district. Some 
of this business was at $19.50, base 
eastern Pennsylvania. On other  busi- 
ness the ranve was up to $20.50, base 
furnace, mostly the latter price. Four 
makers now have sold most of the 
year’s production and are feeling more 
comfortable. One round lot for the 
first quarter was so!d at $21.50, base 
furnace. Basic is featureless. Sales of 
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indication that southern pig iron pro- Charcoal iron sales total several hun- 
ducers would accept first qua-ter busi- dred tons at $26, furnace. The southern 
ness at prevailing market quotations. foundry iron minimum is $17.50, Bir- 
Two yd ago ps Alabama a mo mingham, but sales are negligible. 
nounced g<¥ as its first quarter level an 

$19.50 for this quarter. "The only other Purchases Held Down 

sale of consequence was 175 tons of St. Louis, Oct. 21.—Actual purchas- 
southern iron to the Lunkenheimer Co., ing of pig iron is light, and inquiries 
Cincinnati. Inquiry before the trade involve principally car lots. Interest 
totals about 4000 tons of northern and generally in raw materials seems out 
southern iron. Silvery iron prices con- of proportion to activities at mills and 
tinue weak and recent transactions have toundries. Some good business has been 


been at $1 a ton under the schedules. booked, principally from the ee 
roads, and more is pending. Virtually 
Repeat Orders More Numerous no inquiry for pig iron the first half of 


Chicago, Oct. 21—Shipments of north- next year has developed, and there is 
ern iron continue to increase. Repeat considerable iron to be bought for the 
orders are larger and more numerous, present year. The interest © which 





Oct. 22, 
1924 

PIG IRON 
Bessemer valley del., Pitts.... $21.76 
ae, VUE ..o dais cvesics cigeess 19.00 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa. 20.00 
*No. 2 foundry, del. Pitts...... 21.26 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ........ 20.50 


*Southern No. 2, Birmingham.. 17.50 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2, lronton 20.00 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace.... 24.50 


**No. 2X, eastern, del. Phila.... 21.26 
Malleable, valley .....cccccecveee 19.50 
Malleable, Chicago ......-.ee0. 20.50 


Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 29.04 
Gray forge, val., del. Pittsburgh 20.76 
Ferromanganese, del., Pitts..... 104.79 


SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 

Sheet bars, bessemer, Pittsburgh 37.00 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts.... 37.00 
Billets, bessemer, Pittsburgh .... 36.00 


Prices Present and Past 


Representative market figures yesterday, and for last month, three months ago and one year ago 


Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh 36.00 37.10 38.00 41.50 OLD MATERIAL 
FINISHED MATERIAL Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh. 19.00 18.60 17.30 16.10 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh ......... 2.00 2.05 2.15 2.40 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 16.50 17.75 15.60 15.50 
ene Mee “SD Cg na va cscws 2.00 2.05 2.20 2.50 Heavy melting steel, Chicago... 16.25 16.40 14.75 14.50 
Steel bars, Philadelphia......... 2.32 2.37 2.47 2.72 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa...... 18.75 18.75 18.05 18.00 
Iron bars, Philadelphia ......... 2.32 2.32 2.42 2.62 No. 1 wrought, Chicago ........ 15.75 16.70 14.80 15.30 
Iron bars, Chicago mill ........ 2.10 2.15 2.20 2.40 Rails for rolling, Chicago ...... 17.00 17.40 15.50 16.25 
"1.75 to 2.25 silicon, **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 
Composite Market Average 
Representing the Combined Average Prices Per Ton of Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Product 
Yesterday, One Week, One Month, Three Months, One Year and Ten Years Ago. 
Oct. 22, 1924 Oct. 15, 1924 Sept. 1924 July 1924 Oct. 1923 Oct. 1914 
$38.65 $38.65 $39.05 $39.78 $43.84 $22.84 


Products Included Are Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Structural Shapes, Black, Galvanized 
and Blue Annealed Sheets, Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 


Sept., July, Oct., Oct. 22, Sept., July, Oct., 
1924 1924 1923 1924 1¥2Z4 ly2Z4 1923 
FINISHED MATERIAL (Continued) 


21.76 21.66 27.26 


19.00 19.00 23.75 Beams, Pittsburgh a ee ey Te 2.00 2.00 2.15 2.50 
20.00 20.50 24.00 Beams, Philadelphia ............ 2.07 2.22 2.37 2:99 
21.26 20.76 25.16 Beams, Chicago OT Te 2.00 2.10 2.25 2.60 
20.50 19.80 25.60 Tank plates, Pittsburgh i heeeens 1.80 1.95 2.10 2.50 
17.65 18.20 20.20 L ank plates, Philadelphia eT Pe 1.87 1.97 2.17 2.72 
20.00 19.40 23.90 Tank plates, Chicago eaeseeeees 2.00 2.10 2.25 2.60 
24.50 24.50 25.00 Sheets, blk., No. 28 Pittsburgh 3.40 3.45 3.60 3.75 
21.26 21.76 24.51 Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pitts. 2.60 2.70 2.75 3.00 
19.50 19.00 23.25 Sheets, galv., No, 28, Pittsburgh 4.60 4.60 4.70 5.00 
20.50 19.80 25.60 Sheets, black, No. 28, Chicago .. 3.65 3.75 4.00 4.10 
29.04 29.04 30 05 Sheets, blue anl. No. 10 Chicago 2.85 2.95 5.25 3.35 
20.76 20.26 24.51 Sheets, galv. No. 28, Chicago 4.75 4.85 5.15 5.35 
97.79 110.79 112.79 Wire nails, Pittsburgh ....... 2.75 2.80 2.85 3.00 
Wire nails, Chicago ...scccessrs 2.90 3.00 3.20 3.35 
37.50 9.20 42.50 CORE 
37.50 39.20 42.50 Connellsville furnace, ovens...... 3.00 3.00 2.85 3.85 
37.10 8.00 41.50 Connellsville foundry, ovens .... 4.00 4.00 4.05 4.80 











low phosphorus iron aggregated 1500 
to 2000 tons, unchanged as to price. 
Virginia foundry iron continues obtain- 
able at $24, base furnace. 


First Quarter Iron Sold at $17.50 


Cincinnati, Oct. 21.—Activity in the 
pig iron market has subsided again and 
sales of the past week were meager. 
The price situation is uncertain and it 
is difficult to name any figure which 
would represent the bottom for south- 
ern or northern iron. Whenever a round 
tonnage with unquestioned credit appears 
some furnace seems willing to quote a 
new low figure. At present No. 2 north- 
ern foundry is quoted at $20, Ironton 
base. while southern ranges from $17.50 
to $18. Birmingham base. The H. P. 
Deuscher Co., Hamilton, O., bought 350 
tons of southern for first quarter at 
$17.50 furnace. This sale was the first 


but new buying is quiet and probably for the past several weeks was selling 
will remain so until after election. Oc- below general quoted levels has with- 
casionally a melter is placing first quar- drawn its offers. Southern iron is 
ter business in anticipation of a stronger firm at $17.50 to $18, with offerings 
market after election, but this is mot at the lower figure less plentiful than 
being done generally. The Walworth three weeks ago. Northern iron is 
Mfg. Co. is understood to have placed unchanged at $20.50, Chicago, and as 
5300 tons, part for the first quarter. A  far-as can be learned, nothing has been 
Chicago melter placed 1000 tons of sold under that price. 

foundry iron for first quarter. A Chica- ' 

go inquiry is pending for 1000 tons of Shipments Are Heavy 
malleable for fourth quarter. A Michi- Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 21.—Pig iron 
gan melter is inquiring for 500 tons of sales are small, but the aggregate is 
foundry iron for immediate delivery. equal to the output, with 15 furnaces 
The market is on a basis of $20.50 for running on foundry iron. Quotations 
last quarter, and $21 for first quarter, are around $18 for the No. 2 foundry 
althoneh the Wisconsin Steel Co. is ask- grade. Smaller interests ask $18.50. 
ing $21 on all business, and a selling Concessions still are heard of. Ship- 
agency claims to be getting $21 for ments are large, the steady melters 
prompt shipment. An inquiry for 1000 placing much iron on their yards, to 
tons of Jow phosphorus iron is reported. meet possibility of a car shortage or 
A price of $32, delivered, is quoted. other difficulties, 
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Scrap Users Hold Back 


Election Result Serves as Excuse for Delaying Buying—Some Large Ton- 
nages Placed and Market Feels Strengthening Effect 3% 
SCRAP PRICES, PAGE 1126 


Chicago, Oct. 21.—Although iron and 
steel scrap generally is weak some 
strong spots are appearing. Dealers are 
paying railroads $16.50 for heavy melt- 
ing steel and with yards rather bare of 
steel and dealers offering little, it is not 
believed a melter could do less than 
$16.75. The malleable grades are scarcer 
and quotations are firmer, at least sen- 
timentally. One rail steel mill is offer- 
ing $17 for rerolling rails, but railroads 
are getting $17.50 for their accumula- 
tions and the latter figure seems nearer 
the market. Melters generally are buy- 
ing as little scrap as their requirements 
permit. The trade does not look for 
any marked buying until after election. 
The only important railroad offering in 
scrap is 4000 tons by the Rock Island 
railroad. 

Boston Scrap Prices Drop 


Boston, Oct. 21.—Iron and steel scrap 
prices have been shaded somewhat the 
past week. Heavy melting steel is down 
to $12.50 shipping point. Street rail- 
ways lists total several thousand tons 
of miscellaneous scrap. Inquiry from 
foundries is fair although actual orders 
for cast grades have shown a decline. 
Mixed borings and turnings have drop- 
ped to $9 shipping point. Shafting is 
still selling at $22 delivered although 
there are rumors that the principal New 
England consumer has dropped his quo- 
tation $1 a ton, 


Heavy Sale In East 


New York, Oct. 21.—Buying of 35,000 
tons of railroad steel or the equivalent 
by the Bethlehem Steel Corp. is the 
largest order of the week. It is under- 
stood dealers are buying against this 
tonnage at around $16, delivered. The 
Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. has closed 
on 2000 tons of heavy melting steel, on 
which dealers are covering at $16.50, 
delivered. Trading in other lines is dull, 
the tendency among consumers being 
to defer action where possible until after 
election, 

Prices meanwhile have been marked 
down in some grades, Dealers are pay- 
ing $12.50 to $13, New York, for heavy 
melting steel, $13 to $13.50, for railroad 
steel, a decline of 50 cents in each case; 
$11.75 to $12.25 for wrought pipe, and 
$9.25 to $9.75, a reduction of 25 to 50 
cents in each instance, 


Distress Tonnages Appear 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 21.—Considerable 
strength has been given the scrap mar- 
ket by purchases by a Steubenville, O., 
user. Several thousand tons have been 
bought and while up to $19.50 is under- 
stood to have been paid for high grade 
heavy melting stee] scrap, from $19 to 
$19.50 on regular heavy melting steel 
has been paid since by at least two 
other consumers located nearer. One or 
two other consumers at nearby points 
have been able to pick up smali distress 
lots and have not paid anything higher 
than $17.50. For some of these small 
lots, $17 was paid. From $16.50 to 
$17.50 is the range recently prevailing 


in connection with sales of axle turn- 
ings, an advance of $1. Steel car wheels 
and other specialties are being sold in 


small quantities at $20 to $20.50 al- 
though one distress lot of steel car 
wheels went at $19.50 recently. Low 


phosphorus punchings again are up 50 
cents, to $20 to $20.50. 


Many Rejections Are Made 


Buffalo, Oct. 21. Another period of 
waiting has developed in the iron and 
stetel scrap market. Steelworks have 
bought heavily and are not disposed 
to renew buying except at concessions 
and these dealers are not inclined to 
make. The result is sales are on a 
reduced scale and tonnage is being 
firmly held. Dealers report the strict- 
est grading the district has known in 
many months. A broker who shipped 
20 cars of material from Detroit to 
a local melter reports deductions of 
$1 to $2 a ton were applied to every 
car of the lot. although material from 
the same source had previously been 
accepted at full contract price by this 
consumer. Heavy melting steel is 
worth $16.50 to $17 a ton in the 
opinion of dealers but sales have been 
made only on a small scale at these 
prices. An advance of 50 cents a ton 
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on the offers of valley consumers 
might result in some material going 
there. Heavy buying of stove plate and 
large shipments have flooded this mar- 
ket with that material, which has 
declined $1 a ton to $16 and under with 
little demand, There also have been 
reductions of 50 cents to $1 a ton in 
turnings, borings and some other ma- 
terials, brought about by fairly liberal 
offerings. 


Detroit Market Is Slack 


Detroit, Oct. 21—The iron and steel 
scrap situation shows little change. The 
better grades are unchanged although a 
weaker tone is apparent in the lower 
grades. Some rejections indicate mills 
are scrutinizing loads carefully. Pro- 
ducers this week exhibited large lists 
but only cursory attention was paid to 
them. 


Buyers and Sellers Delay 


St. Louis, Oct. 20.—Buyers and 
sellers of iron and steel scrap are mark- 
ing time, and extreme dullness pre- 
vails. Consumers are purchasing only 
for immediate needs and are getting it 
at lower prices. There is apparently 
no decrease in the general melt, but 
uncertainty as to the future is caus- 
ing all classes of users to hold off 
on commitments for quantity. Users 
are willing enough to take in quotas 
due on contracts, but the volume of 
outstanding contracts has been materi- 
ally reduced. 

There is some demand for blast fur- 


(Concluded on Page 1067) 


Semitinished Prices Weak 


Buyers Slow To Test Quotation of $37 on Sheet Bars—New Business 
in All Lines Quiet—Mills Obtaining Some Specifications 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL PRICES, PAGE 1057 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 21—New semifinished 
demands are few but specifications against 
existing contracts are coming in at a 
slightly accelerated pace. Sheet bar users 
last week furnished some pleasing speci- 
fications to large producers in this and 
nearby districts. While $37.50 is the 
figure generally quoted, it is understood 
that $37 can be done on large tonnage. 
No rerolliing billet inquiries are out at 
present but one for 1000 tons of forging 
billets will probably be satisfied within the 
next week or 10 days. Some producers 
obtain $43 on small lots of forging biilets 
but have a $42 figure for large tonnages. 
While a short time ago one maker went 
to $41 to obtain some tonnage, it is be- 
coming increasingly difficult to duplicate 
that figure. One or two producers will 
quote $36 on 4 x 4-inch rerolling billets 
but others hold to $37. The former group 
quotes $37 on the smaller billets. All wire 
rod business now is in for the remainder 
of the year and specifications against 
these contracts keep up fairly well. Some 
of this business was taken at $46 although 
one producer went to $45 on _ tonnage. 
Skelp is unchanged as to demand and 
price, the latter being 2.00c, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh district mills. 


Billet Sales Small 


Philadelphia, Oct. 21.—Rerolling bil- 
lets continue $35.50 to $36, Pittsburgh, 





and forging billets $40 to $41. Sales 


are small. 
Market Remains Quiet 


Youngstown, O., Oct. 21.—Consum- 
ers of semifinished steel still abide by 
their policy of hand-to-mouth buying 
and as a consequence, the tonnage 
which came out during the week just 
closed was scant. No new business is 
reported. A few sheet bar negotiations 
entail specifications against contracts 
although the majority of sheet bar ton- 
nages are placed as open business by 
consumers who have been regular cus- 
tomers of makers here for a period of 
years but who find contracts of little 
advantage under quiet market condi- 
tions. Sheet bars continue quotable at 
$37, Youngstown, 


Sheet Bars Sold at $37.50 


Cleveland, Oct. 21—The market for 
semifinished material is quiet. While 
a price of $37, valley, is reported 
available on sheet bars in that terri- 
tory, a small tonnage of sheet bars 
was sold in the past week at $37.50 
Cleveland mill for delivery in the 
valley. Billets and slabs are held at 
$37, Cleveland. 


Walter B. Bright, trading as Kensing- 
ton Hardware & Tool Mfg. Co., 210 
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Mechanic street, Philadelphia, has had 
involuntary bankruptcy proceedings filed 
against him. 


Less Concessions 


Shown In the Spiegeleisen Market— 
Ferromanganese Sells At $100 


FERROALLOY PRICES, PAGE 1057 


New York, Oct. 21.—Apparently les- 
sened competition from British makers 
has enabled domestic makers to book 
spiegeleisen business without making 
the concessions which featured the mar- 
ket in this product a few weeks ago. 
Sales of domestic metal now are bring- 
ing from $32 to $33, furnace, for the 20 
per cent grade. Fairly active buying 
has taken place during the past week 
and several inquiries are pending. 

At least 500 tons of ferromanganese 
have been sold during the past week at 
the new price of $100, duty paid tide- 
water. The market seems firm at this 
figure. Several inquiries are before the 
trade, including one of 500 tons. 

Conditions in all the special ferroal- 
loys have shown distinct improvement in 
October as compared with previous 
months. Shipments of ferrochrome and 
ferrosilicon are considerably larger this 
month than last though new business is 
about at a standstill, due to the fact that 
consumers are generally covered under 
contracts. The tool steel trade has 
shown much improvement, after suffer- 
ing in July and August two of the worst 
months it has had since the war. Pur- 
chases of alloys by the tool steel trade 
are increasing, though steel company 
tungsten stocks had been sufficiently 
large to remain a factor in the tungsten 
market. A large factor in the alloy 
trade has proposed an arrangement with 
steel companies to convert tungsten 
ores at a fixed charge and this is under- 
stood to have caused a decrease in the 
amount of open market inquiry. Be- 
cause of this situation the published 
range of prices, 86 to 88 cents is prac- 
tically nominal. Other prices are un- 
changed through the list. 


First Sales At $100 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 21.—Continued quiet- 
ness reigns in connection with all fer- 
roalloys but the first sales at the new 
price of $100, cif. Atlantic seaboard, 
duty paid, on imported ferromanganese 
and $100 base Atlantic seaboard on the 
domestic material, have been made. 
These sales are small. involving only 
100 tons each. The English producers 
will take nothing less than $100 since 
recent advances in sterling wiped out 
one of their advantages. An Ohio sheet 
producer has closed since the increase. 
Inquiries now are rare and not much 
in the way of tonnage buying is ex- 
pected to develop before the time for an- 
ticipating first quarter 1925 needs. Ship- 
ments are fairly high on contracts. 


Buyers Well Covered 


Philadelphia, Oct. 21—Heavy buying 
of ferromanganese at $95 duty paid 
tidewater recently has _ substantially 
covered all domestic consumers for the 
remainder of the year. Hence while 
some sales are being made at the 
present $100 price, not much activity 
is expected until December. 
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Coke Supply Is Plentiful 


Expiration of Contracts To Create Some Excess, Unless Output Is Further 
Curtailed—Prices Below Cost, Producers Say—Markets Are Dull 
COKE PRICES, PAGE 1057 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 21.—Some  bee- 
hive coke contracts expiring the last 
of this month probably will leave some 
excess coke available unless oven op- 
erators curtail production accordingly, 
since replacements are not being made. 
Other contracts continue through No- 
vember and some extend to the end 
of the year, at least one through the 
first quarter. Certain operators, seeing 
no light ahead, are wondering when 
they will climb out of red figures. 
They point to a present average month- 
ly cost of $3.50 to $3.75, against sell- 
ing prices of $3 to $3.25. Present spot 
sales are ranging one to eight carloads 
at $3 to $3.15. From $3.15 to $3.25 
is quoted on future deliveries. Practi- 
cally no inquiries are appearing for 
the first quarter, outside of one or two 
feelers. One iron producer developed 
a quotation below $3.25 for that pe- 
riod. Some cokemakers will not now 
quote as low as $3.25 on any part of 
next year’s delivery. The Clinton Iron 
Co. started up a stack last week, uti- 
lizing coke from an affiliated interest. 
The A. M. Byers Co.’s Mattie stack 
at Girard, O., is ready for the torch. 
Coke will be supplied by its regular 
source. 

It is understood the arrangement 
runs to the end of the year. Medium 
sulphur coke demand is spotty, chiefly 
for small lots. Prices are $2.75 to 
$2.85. Some makers ask slightly higher 
figures on extended deliveries. Foundry 
coke buying is of slim proportions. A 
few small lots are moving daily. No 
new sales for the future are noted ex- 
cept one or two arrangements to the 
end of the year. From $4 to $4.50 is 
quoted, plus 25 cents for box cars. 
Special brands are selling at $5 and 
higher. 

Production of coke for the week 
ended Oct. 11 was 82,920 tons, as 
compared with 76,940 tons the preced- 
ing week, according to the Connellsville 
Courier. 

First Quarter Contracts Closed 

New York, Oct. 21.—Some first quar- 
ter foundry coke contracts have been 
closed during the past week, at prices 
ranging from $5.75 to $16, Connellsville, 
according to the brand. The volume of 
this business is small, most consumers 
being disinclined to buy beyond the end 
of this year. Demand for spot foundry 
coke is small, most consumers obtaining 
their requirements on fourth quarter 
contracts. The spot beehive coke mar- 
ket now is $4.25 to $5.50, depending on 
the brand. On by-product foundry coke 
the market continues $10.41, delivered at 
Newark and other northern New Jersey 
consuming points, 


$3.30 for Eastern Shipment 


Philadelphia, Oct. 21.—Furnace coke 
is sold for last quarter at $3.30, Con- 
nellsville, for eastern shipment. A 
price of $3.25 is considered minimum 
for any brand. 


Inquiries Numerous 


Cincinnati, Oct. 21-—Sales of coke 
in this territory are not brisk, but 





inquiries for small lots are fairly num- 
erous. The situation as a whole is 
somewhat easier than a few weeks 
ago. Demand for domestic coke has 
slackened, owing to the warm weather. 
The Union Gas & Electric Co., is 
inquiring for 8000 tons of 48-hour fur- 
nace coke for December and January 
shipment. Connellsville coke is less 
active, and a number of sellers are 
anxious to book contracts and are 
asking prices from $4 to $5 on the 
foundry grade for shipment over the 
remainder of this year. A number of 
these contracts are pending. 


Southern Coke Sold In West 


St. Louis, Oct. 20—Demand for 
metallurgical coke continues fairly 
active while buying for domestic needs 
has subsided. Stocks of domestic coke 
on yards of by-product manufacturers 
have increased since Oct. 1. There is 
very little demand for beehive and the 
general run of eastern cokes in this 
district, all needs being handled by 
the by-product interests. During the 
past several weeks efforts have been 
made to sell Alabama coke here, but with 
indifferent success. Considerable south- 
ern coke, has been sold in western 
Missouri, Kansas and Iowa at delivered 
prices under those quoted by nearby 
producers. 


Southern Market Quiet 


Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 20.— The 
coke market in the South shows no 
change. Quotations range from $4.25 
to $5, for furnace and foundry grades. 
Some coke is selling at $5.25, but the 
bulk of the foundry product is bring- 
ing but $5. Inquiry is light. Ship- 
ments are easily kept up, as cars are 
plentiful. Purchase of properties of the 
Alabama Co. by the Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel & TIron Co. ultimately will 
provide transportation for the Sloss- 
Sheffield company on coal from mines 
to the by-product ovens. 


Plans Replacements 
N. & G. Taylor Co., Philadelphia 


is placing contracts for mill replacements 
at Cumberland, Md. The company’s 
holdings at Cumberland at present in- 
clude four open-hearth furnaces, a 
24-inch billet and sheet bar mill, six 
hot black plate mills and 16 tin stacks. 
In addition to manufacturing black 
sheets in tin mill sizes and tin plate 
the company also makes terne plate. 


Inland Stack Blown Out 


Chicago, Oct. 21.—Inland Steel Co, 
has blown out a 500-ton blast furnace 
and this leaves the two leading steel- 
makers in this district with 15 of their 
30 stacks active. Steel ingot operations 
for the district range from 67 to 68 per 
cent, which is a gain of about 2 points 
over last week. The Inland stack will 
be given a new shell. 
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Bar Buying On Increase 


While Election Uncertainty Causes Some Hesitation, Expectation of 
Higher Market Later Causes Some Users to Order 
BAR PRICES, PAGE 1057 


for 
new 


Chicago, Oct. 21.—Specifications 
soft steel bars continue to outrun 
business but generally speaking the Sep- 
tember gain over August is being main- 


tained this month. Contrary to past ex- 
perience, it is said that the election 1s 
not a retarding factor; rather, the con- 


Viction is spreading that the present ad- 


ministration will be returned and _ con- 
sumers, anticipating a_ stronger market 
after election, are buying more freely. 


This conviction has not reached the point 
stocks are being increased decid- 
edly, but it is evidenced in several offers 
of first quarter business at prevailing 
quotations. These speculative offers have 
been refused. Several automobile mak- 
ers at Detroit are heavier buyers of bars 


where 


while an offsetting number has held up 

specifications. Soft steel bars are usu- 

ally quoted 2.00c to 2.10c, Chicago. 
Rail steel demand is improved. Fence 


post tonnage is heavier, and barn equip- 


ment makers are more active. Metal 
bed interests are more often seen in the 
market but they still are considerably 
under normal. Attractive rail steel busi- 
ness is said to have brought out 1.98c, 
delivered Chicago, but 2.00c, mill, or 
203c . Chicago, is the price most fre- 
quently heard. ; 

Kar iron business barely warrants sin- 
gle-turn operations at times, and_ the 
market is unchanged at 2.10c to 2.15c, 
Chicago. 

Boston Market Hesitates 


foston, Oct. 21—Following the im- 
proved tonnage of the previous week 
a sharp decline has taken place in the 
past week. Several of the leading sell- 
ers are endeavoring to hold the market 
at prices which figure 2.00c P.ttsburgh 
and are refusing tonnage offered be- 
low this level. The pending election 
and the unsettled condition due to the 
new method of basing prices combine 
to make both buyers and sellers mark 
time as far as needs will permit. Buy- 
ing is on a hand-to-mouth basis and 
prices range from 2.315c to 2.365c de- 
liveced. 


Prices Softer at Philadelphia 
Philadelphia, Oct. 21.—Steel bar 
prices are softer. Usual sales are at 
2.00c, Pittsburgh, but 1.90c is appear- 


ing in exceptional instances. Rail steel 
bars have dropped another notch and 
now are 1.70c, base Pittsburgh. Iron 
bars are 1.95c to 2.05c, base Pitts- 
burgh. 


Sales On Upward Trend 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 21.—Merchant steel 
bar specifications are on the increase 
and in some quarters individual orders 
are heavier. One producer of various 
forms of finished steel states that bars 
at present constitute by far the most 
of the tonnage being put through from 
day to day. Cold-finished steel bar pro- 
ducers have been buying heavily and 
other consuming lines, including  struc- 
tural shops, are represented among pur- 
chasers. Jcbbers have furnished some 
cf the business lately coming to steel 
mills here. In one or two directions 
there is a decided: disinclination to obli- 


gate future production at present figures. 
In fact, some instructions already have 
been issued to branch offices not to be 
too aggressive in seeking new _ business 
at present prices, the supposition being 
that higher prices will rule shortly af- 
ter the November election. At present 
the market is well defined at 2.00c, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh mills. 

Refined iron slightly 


bar demand is 


better, an improved feeling among users 
crystallizing into some business for pro- 
ducers. Prices remain unchanged at 


2.90e to 4.50c, f.o.b. Pittsburgh although 


2.80c occasionally has appeared during 
the past few weeks. 
1925 Steel Is Wanted 
Cleveland, Oct. 21—New buying of 


steel bars is following about the same 
lines as recently and corresponds closely 
with the September basis. Apparently 
a number of buyers are awaiting the out- 
come of the presidential election before 
releasing tonnage more freely. At the 
same time there are some endeavors by 
consumers to close requirements for a 
long period ahead. One automobile parts 
manufacturer is seeking a price on 10,- 


000 to 12,000 tons of spring steel for 
all 1925 delivery, this being related in 
turn to the desire of some of the auto- 


mobile companies to buy parts for that 
period. Steel manufacturers generally 
are not willing to quote beyond Jan. 1 
but where any has been disposed to do 
so, it has quoted an advance applying 
to the first quarter of 1925. The general 
run of steel bar orders is going at 2.19c, 
delivered, Cleveland, equivalent to 2.00c, 
base, Pittsburgh, but about 2.10c, de- 
livered, has appeared on very attractive 
tonnages. Hoop and band prices show 
no change. 


Cold-Finished Only Fair 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 21—Only fair business 
is being transacted in cold-finished steel 
bars but the price remains firm at 2.70c 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh district mills. Con- 
siderable dissatisfaction is expressed over 
the necessity for meeting competition in 
certain territories by way of freight ab- 
sorption and while as yet the Cleveland 
base price has not been modified or dis- 
continued, it is probable that something 
of this sort will shortly be done since 
so little tonnage is produced there. Small 
lots are the rule althought various con- 
suming lines are represented by those 
furnishing shipping instructions. 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 
Less Brisk 


NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 21—While business 
in nuts and bolts is not quite as_ brisk 
as late in September and early in Octo- 
ber, occasionally fair sized orders come 
through. Specifications against contracts 
taken on the basis of 60 and 10 off for 
large machine bolts are fairly active, 
from manufacturers as well as from 
jobbers. The latter, however, are fairly 
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well supplied but occasionally order to 
fill in. Rivets still are quoted at 2.60c, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh district mills, and while 
manufacturers generally are operating 
at only 40 or 45 per cent of capacity, 
they are encouraged over the way busi- 
ness is coming to hand. Several state 
that they have no contracts on the books 
at less than 2.60c. The general discount 
on small rivets still is 70, 10 and 5 off 
although at times during the past few 
weeks concessions of an extra 5 or 
10 per cent, 


Order Volume Is Fair 


Cleveland, Oct. 21.——Bolt and _ nut 
makers here are receiving a fair volume 
of business, although individual orders 
are not large. Makers continue to quote 
on a Pittsburgh basis and prices are 
firm, 

The leading rivet maker here is op- 
erating its plant five days a week. The 
order volume is not exceptionally large 
but average bookings are on a par with 
recent weeks. Prices are unchanged and 
still are based at Pittsburgh. 


Auto Interests Buying 


Chicago, Oct. 21.—Slight improve- 
ment in automotive buying of bolts 
and nuts has resulted from an apparent 
gain in operations at Detroit. The 
Hudson-Essex and the Maxwell-Chrys- 
ler interests have been more active. 
Specifications are considered good in 
the light of the heavy third quarter 
buying. Prices are said to be _ hold- 
ing firmly.on the basis of 60 and 10 
off for large machine bolts. 


Narrow Steel In Demand 


HOOP PRICES, PAGE 1057 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 21—Demand for 
narrow material such as hoops and 
bands is heavy at present and makers 
have no difficulty in obtaining 2.50c 
to 2.60c, f.o.b. Pittsburgh district mills. 





On exceedingly narrow material still 
higher prices prevail, around 2.90c. 
Orders come from diversified lines, 


chiefly automotive. 


Warehouse Trade Holding 
at Higher Rate 


WAREHOUSE PRICES, PAGE 


Cleveland, Oct. 21.—October business 
in iron and steel warehouse circles is en- 
couraging, being from 10 to 20 per cent 
ahead of September, which-was a better 
month than August. Although falling 
behind October of last year, the weekly 
volume of business this month is show- 
ing a steady increase. Good business is 
expected until election, the outcome of 
which will influence further buying. An 
undertone of mill price weakness has not 
as yet been reflected in warehouse quo- 
tations, which remain firm at recent 
levels. One interest diagnoses this weak- 
ness as due to several independent mills 
not being able to await developments at 
present prices but are inclined to cut 
quotations to get business. 


Orders Numerous But Small 


New York, Oct. 21.—Jobbers report 
orders more numerous, but tonnages in- 
volved are light. One large interest as- 
serts that more orders were booked dur- 
ing the past week than in any other sim- 
ilar period this year, but in tonnage 
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there was little if any improvement over 
the preceding week. Prices are  un- 
changed, 


Cold ‘Finished Prices Weaker 


Philadelphia, Oct. 21.—Cold finished 
steel products continue to be shaded in 
local iron and steel warehouse circles. 
Cold rolled rounds now are going at 
3.90c to 4.05c, plus 50 cents for shapes, 
but in some instances materially lower 
prices have been done. Cold-finished 
strip now is being quoted 5.50c to 6.50c, 
base. Other prices are unchanged. 


Business Better, Prices Firm 


Buffalo, Oct. 21.—Warehouse busi- 
ness has reached its largest propor- 
tions of the current year. Inquiry is 
broad and representative of all con- 
sumers. Prices except on nails and wire 
have been unusually firm. Reductions 
of 10 cents per 100 pounds have been 
applied to the latter, bringing wire 
nails to a base of 3.80c and black wire 
to 3.85c. Inquiry for structural ma- 
terial is exceptionally good. 


Slight Improvements At St. Louis 


St. Louis, Oct. 20.—Aside from a slight 
improvement in the demand for build- 
ing materials, the warehouse situation 
showed no change worthy of note. A 
fair tonnage of standard shapes has 
moved from local stores to the South 
and West, much of which is destined 
for the rural districts. New building and 
repair work on farms this fall and win- 
ter promises to be more active than in 
several years. The movement of rein- 
forcing bars is holding up well: One 
leading interest reports larger sales of 
materials to the adjacent coal mining 
areas than at any similar period in more 
than a decade. Prices remain unchanged. 


Tin Plate Buying 


Awaits Price Announcement For Next 
Quarter—No Change Indicated 


TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 1057 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 21.—Piecemeal buy- 
ing of tin plate for filling in is all that 
is being done, and is all that will be 
done until the books are opened for the 
first quarter of next year. Several in- 
quiries are before producers here as to 
when this opening will take place, 
and while no definite date has been set- 
tled, it will not be until some time in 
November, probably at unchanged prices. 
While steel is a little cheaper than when 
the $5.50 price was first made, pig tin 
is higher, making the tin plate cost 
now about 15 cents per base box more. 
Some additional export business is being 
done in relatively small lots, 10,000 or 
15,000 base boxes at a time, and while 
Japan continues to be the heaviest pur- 
chaser, some of these smaller lots are 
being ordered for export to different 
parts of this continent. While general 
line can business has been good all 
through the year, the tomato and corn 
packs took far less tin plate than was 
expected. However, in various direc- 
tions among packers, canmakers and tin 
plate producers, 1925 is expected fully 
to make up this deficiency. At any rate, 


the output for 1924 will compare fav- 
orably with some of the heaviest years, 
and each year adds to the list of adapta- 
tions of tin plate. 
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Plate Marketls Depressed 


Price Weakness Persists, with Majority of Sales in Small Lots—Freight 
Cars Take Tonnage at Chicago—Oil Tank Prospects Good 


PLATE PRICES, PAGE 1057 


Philadelphia, Oct. 21.—Plate buying 
is somewhat larger. The Pennsylvania 
railroad has placed a total of 6000 
tons, part of which is for use in build- 
ing 50 switching locomotives. A Dela- 
ware boilermaker is inquiring for 1000 
tons. There is a good deal of smaller 
buying. The usual business is equiva- 
lent to 1.60c, base Pittsburgh, or 1.92c, 
Philadelphia. Some transactions. are at 
1.50c and 1.55c, Pittsburgh. Eastern 
mill prices are being quoted in some 
instances. 


Eastern Market Weaker 


New York, Oct. 21—The M. W. 
Kellogg Co., Jersey City, has booked 
orders for cross-cracking units for the 
Atlantic Refining Co. to the Pierce 
Oil Corp. This work involves several 
hundred tons of plates. The Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine Co. is in- 
quiring for two large cargo vessels 
for the intercoastal trade requiring a 
total of 9000 to 11,000 tons of steel. 
There is a fair scattered demand for 
plates but few large tonnages. The 
current volume is sufficient to keep 
eastern mills at only about 50 per 
cent of capacity. Prices have weakened 
materially and the market now may 
be quoted at 1.50c to 1.60c, base Pitts- 


burg, although the lower figure 
applies only to most attractive ton- 
nages, 


Prices Are Still Soft 


Cleveland, Oct. 21—The market on 
steel plates ‘still is soft with quotations 
being made on desirable business figuring 
back to the equivalent of 1.80c and 
1.85c, Pittsburgh. Miscellaneous orders, 
however, are going at 1.90c or even 
higher. This means a general delivered 
price in this district of 1.99c to 2.09c. 
The Louisville & Nashville railroad has 
awarded 500 tons of plates for shop 
requirements and it is believed this went 
to a southern mill. A number of boiler 
jobs are being figured but the final clos- 
ing on considerable work apparently is 
being held up until after the elec- 
tion, 


Oil Tank Prospects Good 


Chicago, Oct. 21.—Prospects of good 
business in oil storage tanks in the 
Southwest are sharing attention with 
railroad demand in the plate market, 
but the latter is the more _ tangible. 
The leading interest booked close to 
12,000 tons of finished material, mostly 
plates, for the Great Northern freight 
and the Illinois Central passenger car 
order last week. A Chicago district 
tank fabricator has placed 5000 tons. 
Within 50 days one maker of plates 


in this district has booked between 
175,000 and 185,000 tons of finished 
material for freight cars. The plate 
market is quoted at 2.00c to 2.10c, 
Chicago. 


Will Not Shade 1.90c 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 21.—On the majority 
of going orders, platemakers in this 
territory will not shade the 1.90c 
figure, this price being paid for small 





lots of plates taken recently by boiler 
shops, fabricating shops, and _ other 
purchasers. On large tonnages, how- 
ever, sold at a distance from Pitts- 
burgh, as low as 1.8Jc has been done, 
this figure being developed on some 
railroad car plates. One or two in- 
quiries for small oil storage tanks 
involve 200 or 300 tons apiece. A 
few water towers are being given at- 
tention, one river boat is being figured, 
but rarely do inquiries involve above 
1000 tons of plates and the majority 
are much smaller. 

The Dravo Contracting Co., Pitts- 
burgh, is lowest bidder for a 156-foot 
steel boat for the federal engineers at 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Sheet Statistics Continue 
To Report Gains 


Improvement in the sheet industry 
in September as compared with Aug- 
ust is indicated by figures compiled 
by the National Association of Sheet 
and Tin Plate Manufacturers. Sales in 
September increased over August by 
7.8 per cent, or 19,534 tons. Produc- 
tion increased 10.3 per cent, or 27,545 
tons, and shipments increased by 12,- 
712 tons. The following gives full 
comparisons with the percentages of 
capacity to which the figures relate. 


Per cent Per cent 

Tons ofca- Tons. of ca- 

September pacity August pacity 
Total sales for 

month cvlvas saad, sae” 79.0 

Total production.217,981 75.7 

Total shipments.190,210 66.0 
Unfilled tonnage 
on first of fol 

lowing month..274,325 95.2 236,614 81.0 
Finished stock on 
hand awai‘ing 
shipment Oct. 
1 and Sept. 1, 

respectively - 81,576 28.3 
In stock, unsold, 
Oct. 1 and Sept. 

1, respectively. 43,001 14.9 


207,986 7 
190,436 6 
177,498 6 


3 
LZ 


> 


70,094 24.0 


42,635 14.6 


The total number of hot mills in the 
United States is 686, having a capacity 
for September of approximately 413,000 
net tons. The percentage of the capac- 
ity to which the figures shown above 
are related is 70 per cent. The follow- 


ing table is a comparison of sales, 
production and shipments by months 
since May, 1923: 

Sales Production Shipments 
September oe, 2atenau 217,981 190,210 
0 Pee 207,986 190,436 177,498 
Bs daave enna 135,998 144,291 151.255 
PD xncctieaens 108,693 114,807 141,176 
BE ceeevwne tens 126,487 176,582 196,254 
Tee ae oaa aun 182,903 234,000 235,967 
J oS re ag 278,767 262,497 
February ....... 189,081 275,118 249,859 
January, 1924 .. 234,858 274,097 228,660 
December ...... 349,446 155,229 188,600 
November ..... - 165,491 188,144 199,836 
Oetober ......6% 185,110 225,714 220,820 
September ...... 223,556 185,577 205,772 
0 ee 116,659 234,112 234,486 
 SwRLS 6 6 «00d 92,358 174,910 192,261 
ee Sa 172,637 218,432 233,128 
May, 1923 . 242.624 261,000 278,959 


De Foe Colvin Mfg. & Japanning Co., 
Chicago, has increased its capital stock 


from $50,000 to $75,900. 
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Concrete Sales Slower 


Inquiries and Sales of Reinforcing Bars Decreasing—More Business Being 


Done from Stocks as Small Orders Rule—Roadwork Near End 


REINFORCING BAR 


Cleveland, Oct. 21.—Dullness_ con- 
tinues in the concrete reinforcing bar 
market with large awards absent. In- 
quiries for good-sized tonnages still are 
active, but closing is being deferred un- 
til after elections. Some business has 
been placed, fulfillment of the contracts 
being contingent upon the outcome of 
the election. Small tonnage inquiries 
continue numerous, but the aggregate is 
light. Road work is practically com- 
pleted for this season, or until after elec- 
tions, when political patronage may re- 
ward partisan contractors. New billet 
bars continue weak at 2.00c, Pittsburgh, 
with rumors of 1.90c, having been en- 
countered. Rail steel bars are weak 
at 1.90c, mill, with lower possible 
on attractive business. New steel bars 
out of warehouse are figured as low as 
2.25c, Pittsburgh, but 3.10c, still is the 
stock price for small lots out of Cleve 
land warehouse. 

One interest claims to have figured 
on more projects and booked a greater 
number during the past week than in 
any similar period in three months. 
Ail this work involved small tonnages. 


Inquiries Are Fewer 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 21.—Inquiries be- 
fore the reinforcing concrete bar sellers 
here are fewer, being confined to 
several small projects each of which 
will mean the purchase only of 30 
or 40 tons. Some of those which re- 
cently gave promise of developing into 
100 or 125-ton lots have dwindled. 
Awards lately have involved small 
tonnages and prices are no stronger, 
from 2.00c to 2.10c, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
still being quoted. 


Small Lots Alone Active 


Cincinnati, Oct. 21.—Movement of 
reinforcing bars continues of small 
volume in this district. Distributors 
say that not more than 1000 tons 
were sold in and about Cincinnati 
last week. No large tonnage is in 
sight, although several construction 
jobs are considered. The bulk of sales 
in recent weeks has been on small con- 
struction work and additions to build- 
ings. No change in prices is noted. 
The Pollak Steel Co. is quoting 2.00c 
base Marion, O., on carbon steel bars, 
while bars produced from billet stock 
range from 2.00c to 2.10c base Pitts- 
burgh. 

Large Jobs Coming Out 

Chicago, Oct. 21.—Much reinforcing 
bar work is coming out but the fact 
that it is developing in large jobs is 
making for an unhealthy condition. As 
a general rule, the larger the job the 
keener the competition, the lower the 
price and the greater the vacuum for 
the unsuccessful bidders. Plans have 
been issued by the city engineer for the 
first unit of the South Water street dou- 
bledecking: this project will involve the 
use of about 6000 tons of bars. Plans 
for the new comurission market, made 
mandatory by the South Water street 
improvement, are expected to call for a 
round tonnage of bars. Two 700-ton 
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jobs are on the verge of being let. 
While the unit price is difficult to as- 
certain from the lump sum figure on 
the Twenty-third street viaduct, let last 
week, it is reported the contractor did 
better than 2.0Uc, Chicago warehouse. 
The range on reinforcing bars seems to 
be 2.00c to 2.15c, Chicago warehouse. 


CONCRETE CONTRACTS PLACED 


pe TO NN Si as 6 ik oeaaess 2,580 tons 
Rant Bet WORE. vs cic tisisecs 1,520 tons 
Awards two weeks ago .......... 3,181 tons 
900 tons, Keogh building, Chicago, to Concrete 
steei Co, He ry Kkriccson Co., 139 North 
Clark street, Chicago, general contractor, and 
Alired Alschuler, 28 East Jackson street, 
at cily arcnitect. 

80 tons, city of Minneapolis, to C. A. P. 
furner Co, 

; tons, building for General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., to Kalman Steel Co. 
igi Construction Co., general contractor. 

250 tons, Moody church, Chicago, to the Con- 
crete Steel Co. 

2( tons, Penn Athletic club, Philadelphia, to 
Davis Bros. 


tons, buildings for St. Aloysius Academy, 


Jersey City, N. J., to Joseph T. Ryerson & 


Son, Inc. General contractor James Mitchell, 
Inc Jersey City 
5 tons, building for Pacific 


Steamship Co., 
to Pacitic Coast Steel Co 


CONCRETE CONTRACTS PENDING 


6000 tons, double-decking of South Water street, 
Chicago; p.ans by city engineer, city hall, Chi- 
cago. Work to be divided into several units, 
with plans for the first now out. 

400 tons, department store addition, L. S. 
Plaut & Co., Newark, N. J. 

350 tons, chemical building for Baldwin-Fair- 
mount reservoir project, Cleveland; Stange- 
Walsh Construction Co., general contractor. 
Steel to be bought shortly. 

100 tons, Methodist church at Gary, Ind.; plans 
by Lowe & Bollenbacher, 108 South LaSalle 
street, Chicago. 

Tonnage not stated, building for International 
taryester Co., Long Island City, , 

ronnage unstated, theater, store and _ office 
building at Lincoln and Belle Plaine ave- 
nues, Chicago, for Andrew Karzas, 853 East 
Sixty-third street, Chicago. General contract 
to Jos. A. Holpuch & Co., 111 West Wash- 
ington street, Chicago. Walter W. Alschlager, 
65 East Huron street, Chicago, architect. 

ronnage unstated, theater for Lubliner & Trinz, 
25 East Jackson boulevard, Chicago. General 
contract to G. H. Gottschalk & Co., 111 
West Washington street, Chicago. Architect 
noted Oct. l¢ 


Tonnage unstated, 5-story addition and heating 
plant for Norwegian-American hospital, Chi- 
cago. Plans by Giaver & Dinkelberg, 400 


North Michigan avenue, Chicago. 


Full Weight Pipe 
Sales Maintain High Mill 
Rate—Cast 


PIPE PRICES, PAGE 1057 AND 1122 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 21.--Standard full 
weight merchant pipe sales and in- 
quiries continue good in all directions. 
These with a few small orders for other 
tubular products enable the pipe mills 
to maintain operations on a 65 to 70 per 
cent average. Users and jobbers are or- 
dering as needed but these cases of hand- 
to-mouth buying are so numerous that 
the aggregate is attractive. Oil country 
goods are slow. Practically no large line 
pipe installations at present are before 
the trade and backlogs of business of 
this character have been gradually re- 
duced. 

Wrought iron pipe makers report a 


Operating 
Iron Slower 
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steady trend toward improvement, Sep- 
tember being better than August and 
October proving to be better than Sep- 


tember. This is true of both orders 
received and individual tonnages _in- 
volved. 

Boiler tube makers report a_ slight 
betterment in demand, although much 
unsatisfied capacity makes producers 


keen for whatever business comes out. 
Prices are still far from the published 
schedule, three, four or five extra 5 
per cent discounts being granted, ac- 
cording to how badly the manufacturer 
quoting wants the particular piece of 
business under consideration. While the 
published price on locomotive and super- 
heater tubes is 16 cents on 11-gage, 
2-inch outside diameter, the general quo- 
tation at present is 14 cents but no new 
schedules are being published. These 
prices are f.o.b. Pittsburgh district mills. 


Demand Less, Prices Easier 


New York, Oct. 21—Demand for cast 
iron pipe is undergoing a lull, regarded 
in the trade as seasonal. Deliveries on 
smaller sizes of pipe, particularly the 4 
and 6-inch sizes, are improved consider- 
ably. Some shops are able to deliver 
these sizes in limited quantities out of 
stock. Prices, while easier, are  un- 
changed. The local water department 
is asking for contractors’ bids for fur- 
nishing and laying 500 tons of 6 and 8- 
inch pipe for the borough of Queens. 


Placements Are Small 


Chicago, Oct. 21.—Cast iron pipe 
awards have slumped decidedly and the 
infrequent orders placed recently have 
been for small lots. One maker is an 
exception, having booked a fair volume 
of business in small awards in the past 
week. It seems that $42, Birmingham, 
or $50.20, delivered Chicago, is now the 
top for 6-inch pipe and over, with the 
usual $4 differential for 4-inch pipe. 


Lettings Still Are Steady 


3irmingham, Ala., Oct. 20.—Cast iron 
pipe plants of the Birmingham dis- 
trict, gas and water pipe makers, will 
have full operations through the bal- 
ance of the year. Cement lined pipe 
also is in demand. No stock is being 
carried by makers of large-sized pipe 
Winter buying prospects are bright. 
Only in gas and oil pipe has there 
been any lagging in demand. Quota- 
tions are unchanged for the week. 
CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 
500 tons, three lots of 6 and 8-inch cast iron 
pipe for the department of water supply, gas 
and electricity, New York, bids close Oct. 
23, 24 and 25, respectively; the pipe is for 
the borough of Queens; a similar sized ton- 
nage is pending, the general contract for 
supplying and laying the pipe being held by 
the Wataga Contracting Co. 


Two More Stacks Blown In 
by Carnegie Steel Co. 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 21—The Carnegie 
Steel Co. has added two furnaces to 
give it 32 out of 59 active. It now has 
active six Edgar Thomson, four Du- 
quesne, seven Carrie, two Clairton, five 
Ohio, two New Castle, one Mingo Junc- 
tion, one Bellaire, one Farrell. two Lucy, 
and one Neville Island. The Clinton 
Iron & Steel Co. blew in its stack here 
last Thursday after a long idle period. 
The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co, 
with five out of nine furnaces active, 
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has a stack ready to start at East 
Youngstown, O.; the Carnegie Steel Co., 
has one ready at Farrell and_ the 
Struthers Furnace Co. has one ready 
at Struthers, O. The A. M. Byers 
Co., at Girard, O., blew in its stack 
the latter part of last week. 

In steelmaking, the district is -operat- 
ing on the basis of 60 to 75 per cent of 
capacity. The Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. is on a 75 per cent basis. The 
Carnegie Steel Co. has 64 per cent of 
ingot making capacity engaged, and while 
at Farrell it is only operating eight open 
hearths, the output is the greatest ton- 
nage produced in an equal number of 
units due to the fact that coal tar is 
being utilized in place of gas. 


Wire De mand Holds 


Jobbers and Consumers Alike Place 
Business Readily 
WIRE PRICES, PAGE 1057 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 21—With operating 
schedules at 60 and 65 per cent of ca- 
pacity, wire and nai] mills in this vicinity 
are enjoying comparatively good busi- 
ness, Nail specifications are fairly nu- 
merous but individually involve small 
lots. Not much fencing is being sold, 
the agricultural trade generally being 
quiet. Prices generally are unchanged, 
plain wire still being 2.50c at Pittsburgh 
and Cleveland and nails 2.75c at those 
points. Cement-coated nails have de- 
veloped a slight weakness and from 
2.10c to 2.15c now is quoted. 


Election Confidence Shown 


Chicago, Oct. 21.—The usual pre- 
election hesitancy has not yet ap- 
peared in the wire and nail market 
here and orders from jobbers and the 
manufacturing trade have maintained 
the slight but steady increase that set 
in with the new price schedules. Re- 
ports of irregular quotations by smaller 
makers continue to be heard but the 
leading interest attributes this to con- 
fusion and claims it has not yet lost 
an appreciable amount of business 
through undercutting. Railroad car 
builders are fair buyers of nails. Op- 
erations of wire mills in the West 
average from 55 to 60 per cent. De- 
livered prices on plain wire in the 
West figure back to 2.60c, base Joliet 
and Waukegan, and on wire nails 2.85c, 
base Joliet and Waukegan, with the 
delivered Chicago prices $1 per ton 
higher in each case. 


Strip Demand Improves 
STRIP PRICES, PAGE 1057 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 21.—Despite inter- 
ference with sales effort due to changes 
in methods of quoting and the introduc- 
tion of new basing points, hot and cold- 
rolled strip steel makers report incom- 
ing business is between 10 and 15 per 
cent better than last month. This repre- 
sents the day-to-day influx of orders to 
makers who do not have many con- 
tracts, together with a fair aggregate of 
tonnage in the way of specifications 
against contracts filed with those who 
do. The price on cold strips remains 
unchanged at 4.00c, f.o.b. Pittsburgh dis- 
trict mills, and while on hot some prices 
on wide strips made in competition with 
sheet and plate producers figure back to 
a base of 2.25c, the regular market still 
is 2.40c to 2.50c. 
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Sheet Buyers More Active 


Automotive, Railroad Interests and Jobbers Place Orders In Pitts- 
burgh Territory—Valley Makers Losing Some Western Customers 
SHEET PRICES, PAGE 1057 


Youngstown, O., Oct. 21.—Quietness 
rules in the common sheet market in this 
district. While inquiry for all grades 
dropped off during the week just closed 
no contraction of output is noticed. A 
gain of 4 per cent in operating schedules 
is registered this week bringing the rate 
of activity to 68 per cent. However, 
order books do not disclose an equality 
of tonnage on files, some having suffi- 
cient business to continue their present 
rate of rolling from 10 days to two 
weeks while others are endeavoring to 
secure business this week for next 
week’s rolling. As a result, therefore, 
numerous producers are scouring nearby 
nearby districts for tonnage and are mak- 
ing no effort to compete with mills which 
have a freight advantage to the point of 
destination. A number of western ac- 
counts have disappeared from the books 
of valley makers owing to freight dif- 
ferentials and the majority of producers 
here are focusing their attention on con- 
sumers in certain parts of Michigan, in 
the East and in southern territories. The 
outcome of presidential election, as ex- 
pressed by many sheet producers, is in- 
fluencing buyers to defer purchasing. 
Substantial acceleration of activity is ex- 
pected after election. Black continues 
quotable from 3.40c to 3.50c, blue an- 
nealed 2.60c to 2.70c and galvanized 4.50c 
to 4.60c, plus the freight rate from 
Pittsburgh to destination, and minus the 
freight rate from Youngstown to Pitts- 
burgh. Some producers are quoting 
f.o.b, mill and some delivered depending 
upon competitive quotations. More ton- 
nage of high-grade sheets is coming out 
right along and producers of this grade 
find themselves in a better position from 
the standpoint of a backlog. One pro- 
ducer in this district now operating his 
plant on a 50 per cent schedule is con- 
sidering putting on more mills. Full 
finished sheets are quotable at a price 
equivalent to 4.60c, Pittsburgh. 


Want To Keep Elastic 

Chicago, Oct. 21.—Although western 
makers of steel sheets are booking good 
tonnages and their obligations are 
mounting in a satisfactory manner, they 
are not attempting to pile up a heavy 
backlog. They say they prefer to keep 
their schedules elastic and be able to 
make deliveries in two to three weeks. 
Western sheet capacity is engaged fully 
at this time. Although valley makers 
are still meeting western delivered 
prices, some interests feel that valley 
mill business will gradually work in an 
easterly direction and that equalization 
of freight rates from the valley west 
and from Chicago east will be the divid- 
ing line. Western users of sheets are 
showing a tendency to play safe and 
place their business with western mills. 
Western delivered prices of sheets gen- 
erally figure back to 2.80c, base Gary 
and Indiana Harbor, for blue annealed, 
3.60c for black and 4.70c for calvanized, 
with Chicago delivered prices $1 per ton 
higher. 

Sales Heavy in Some Districts 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 21.—Sales activity in 
connection with various grades of sheets 





is on a fairly high plane in this territory 
although from certain points in Ohio, 
manufacturers report slackened buying. 
Miscellaneous orders continue to come in 
as material is needed in different consum- 
ing lines, and certain jobbers likewise 
have been active purchasers. One large 
jobber after ordering 3000 tons of stock 
sheets in September has again placed a 
large order for production sheets with 
a maker here. Orders for railroad car 
roofing material have been particularly 
heavy during the past week or 10 days, 
two typical orders involving 750 and 
slightly more than 1200 tons, respective:y. 
Black sheets are quoted regularly at 3.50c 
but occasionally a 3.40c price apnears not- 
withstanding it is stated even the maxi- 
mum figure is below production costs for 
many if not for all makers. The expecta- 
tion is that when prices are announced 
for the first quarter of next year, these 
quotations will be higher. Makers have 
good backlogs of copper-bearing blue an- 
nealed sheets for all-steel box cars, and 
this grade of sheet is increasing in favor 
with the railroads, including the New 
York Central, Pennsylvania, Baltimore & 
Ohio, Norfolk & Western, Illinois Central 
and others, all these specifying copper- 
bearing material regularly. The American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. is running its 
equipment which produces this grade a 
trifle less than 100 per cent, having 10 
out of 11 plate and jobbing mills active. 
Its general average in sheetmaking is 
about 68 per cent. Prices on blue an- 
nealed below 2.70c are fast disappearing 
but 2.60c to 2.70c still is quoted. Gen- 
erally, galvanized sheet demand is heavy, 
particularly for seconds. Primes are quo.ed 
at 4.50c to 4.60c and seconds at 4.00c to 
4.25c f.o.b. Pittsburgh district mills. That 
maximum figure was obtained on a few 
carloads disposed of by an eastern Penn- 
sylvania steelmaker last week. One large 
distributor of second sheets is seeking 
about 5000 tons of this material. At 
present the prices prevailing in the Chi- 
cago territory are 10 cents higher than 
the above maximums, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
with 5 cents per 100 pounds added for 
delivery into Chicago proper. The in- 
dependent producers in that territory, how- 
ever, believe that the price should be in- 
creased by at least 10 cents. Sheet mills 
generally are not operating as well as 
they did in September since during that 
month between 70 and 75 per cent was the 
general average and now it is between 
65 and 70 per cent. Automotive sheet 
demand has been heavy for the past two 
weeks. 


Black Sheets Offered At 3.35c 


Philadelphia, Oct. 21.—Black sheets 
now are freely obtainable at 3.35c to 
3 40c, base Pittsburgh, or 3.67c to 3.77c, 
Philadelphia. A price of 3.30c has ap- 
peared in some instances, but is excep- 
tional. Blue annealed is 2.60c to 2.70c, 
Pittsburgh. Galvanized is somewhat 
easier, at 4.50c to 4.60c, Pittsburgh. Au- 
tomobile seconds which for a long time 
sold in large tonnages around 3.00¢ base 
Pittsburgh, and exerted a depressing in- 
fluence on black sheets, now are less 
abundant, and 3.50c, Pittsburgh is asked. 
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Shape Market Still Strong 


Awards and Inquiries Continue Unusually Heavy for This Season—New 
York and Chicago Centers of Larger Tonnage s— S« pte mber Sales Up 
STRUCTURAL SHAPE PRICES, PAGE 1057 


Washington, Oct. 21.—Estimated 
total bookings of structural shapes in 
September were 174,200 tons, a gain 
of 18,200 tons over August, according 
to reports to the department of com- 
merce. Actual bookings of 160,441 
tons were reported for September by 
168 companies having a monthly cap- 
acity of 239,315 tons, as compared with 
146,445 tons booked in August by 188 
companies having a 244,615-ton month- 
ly capacity. Shipments in September 
totaling 197,600 tons gained 10,400 tons 
over August. Operations were at 67 
per cent in September as compared 
with 60 per cent in August. 

The following table lists statistics re- 
ported by 190 identical companies, in- 
cluding data in earlier months for 
eight now out of business, with a 
present capacity of 245.490 tons per 
month, compared with 250,040 tons in 
1923 and 241,715 tons in 1922. For 
comparative purposes the percentage 
figures are prorated to obtain an esti- 
mated total for the United States 
based on a capacity of 250,000 tons 
per month for 1922 and 260,000 tons 
per month in 1923 and 1924. 





Actual Per Estimated Computed 
bookings cent of total shipments 

1923 tons capacity bookings tons 
Jan. >. Seeenes 72 127.99 

Feb. .... 192,569 77 200,200 oectee 
Mar. .. 239,°85 92 239400 == aeeves 
Apt. «+ 193,932 78 Sey 
May ... 140,681 56 145000. . -ensess 
June ... 125,993 50 bo errs 
July ... 125,344 0 7 are 
Aug. ... 143,814 58 to. eae 
Sept. .. 130,239 52 135,200 rere 
Pet, ove 1a4.193 49 127,400 205,400 
OU ao: Meawta 54 140,400 184,600 
Dec. ... 195,721 79 205,400 171,600 
1924 

Jan, ... 176,058 72 187,200 163,800 
Feb. ... 179,956 73 189,800 156,000 
Mar. ... 174,663 71 184,600 169,000 
Apr. ... 160,267 65 169,000 184,600 
May ... 145,820 59 153.400 184,600 
June .. 161,763 66 171,600 200,200 
Ju'y ... 170.884 70 182,000 210,600 
Aug. ...*146,445 60 156,009 187,200 
Sept. .1160,441 67 174,200 197,600 


*Reported by 188 companies with a capacity 
of 244,615 tons. 

tReported by 168 companies with a capacity 
of 


239,315 tons. 
Prices Are Soft 


Boston, Oct. 21.—Plain structural 
materia] is in fair demand from ware- 
houses and small fabricators but prices 
are soft and the market lacks sufficient 
confidence to bring out buying in quan- 
tity. Building projects continue to de- 
velep along encouraging lines although 
much of the heavy steel work is being 
postponed until next year. Prices on 
a Pittsburgh basis range from 1.90c to 
1.95c. 


Inquiry In Good Volume 

New York, Oct. 21.—Structural steel 
business is being closed rather slowly 
but inquiry continues to come out in 
good volume. Among the larger new 
inquiries are 3600 tons for the New 
Jersey approach to the Hudson river 
vehicular tunnel. An interesting indus- 
trial inquiry calls for 1300 tons for 
mill replacements for N. & G. Taylor 
Co., to be erected at Cumberland, Md. 
A. large award involves 3200 tons of 


bridgework for the Lehigh Valley, the 
business going to two fabricators. 

Plain material prices are unchanged 
at the equivalent of 1.80c to 2.00c Pitts- 
burgh, although the situation remains 
spotty. Fabricated prices reflect the 
general situation at the mills. 


Encounter Hesitancy Everywhere 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 21.—Inquiries for 
structural shapes are numerous and 
many projects are being figured which 
involve. fair sized tonnages, but there 
appears to be a general hesitancy about 
closing them up. In some quarters 
it is expected that this period of doubt 
will extend until after Nov. 4, but if at 
that time the present administration is 
continued it is expected that much work 
will come out. The market is quoted at 
1.90c to 2.00c, f.o.b. Pittsburgh district 
mills. Large fabricators here report no 
lettings at all for the week but one or 
two of the smaller shops have been suc- 
cessful in figuring small jobs. The Pitts- 
burgh Bridge & Iron Works received 
several small awards totaling 250 tons, 
and the Fort Pitt Bridge Works closed 
on the steel for the administration build- 
ing for the junior order, United Ameri- 
can Mechanics. 

Many Projects Deferred 

Cleveland, Oct. 21.—Despite a more 
active week in structural shape awards, 
inquiry and action on larger projects 
in this district is being deferred until 
after elections or until spring. The 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. building to 
require 7000 tons, is expected to ma- 
terialize as soon as plans are approved 
formally. The city zoning or plannig 
commission tentatively has approved the 
plans which involve a building of about 
30 stories, or higher than the 250- 
foot elevation limit now in force. 
Massillon Bridge & Structural Co. 
booked 500 tons for the nurses’ home 
of Western Reserve university. Sev- 
eral attractive projects are being fig- 
ured in Youngstown, one, the Keith 
Hippodrome, involving about 1000 or 
1200 tons. Plain material continues at 
2.09c to 2.19c, Cleveland, equivalent to 
1.90c to 2.00c Pittsburgh, depend ng 
upon the attractiveness of the order. 
Fabricated prices, are weaker, with 
some shops again quoting unusually 
low prices to take business. 


Drop Is Gradual 

Chicago, Oct. 21.—Although  struc- 
ural lettings are manifesting a decline 
the transition is gradual and _ for 
the season lettings are exceptionally 
heavy. It appears that the 7000 tons 
in the Crane Co. additions and the 
6500 tons in the Eitel theater and 
office building, Chicago, will be award- 
ed shortly; in both cases the general 
contract has been let, and for the 
latter tonnage the Gage Structural 
Steel Co. is reported low bidder. The 
fact that steel for four large down- 
town buildings or additions has been 
let already although not to be delivered 
until spring is taken to indicate that 
plain material prices have reached 
their low point. Although attractive 
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business is said to have gone for less 
the general run of plain material 
seems to be ranging from 2.00c to 
2.10c, Chicago. 


Price Weakness More Pronounced 


Philadelphia, Oct. 21.—Abolition of 
Pittsburgh plus as a basing practice is 
beginning to affect structural shape 
prices. Consumers requests are bring- 
ing out mill prices which in some in- 
stances range from 1.90c to 2.00c, base 
mill. The market level on the usual 
run of business is equivalent to 1.80c 


to 1.90c, Pittsburgh. Some business 
has been done at 1.70c, Pittsburgh 
equivalent, and even lower. Prices 


are weak, despite some improvement in 
demand. 

Although the City Transit department 
of Philadelphia has not completed check- 
ing bids, indications are that Patrick 
McGovern, Inc., will be low bidder on 
the second unit of the Broad street 
subway, Philadelphia. This project also 
involves 2500 tons: of reinforcing bars. 


New Work Quietest in Months 


Cincinnati, Oct. 21.—Another quiet 
week has been passed by the majority 
of structural shape fabricators —here. 
Several report no awards; others nota 
few small awards around 50 tons each. 
Bids went in today on two 80-foot 
girder spans for the Big Four rail- 
road which combined involve approxi- 
mately 150 tons. Stacey Mfg. Co. has 
received a number of gas holder re- 
pair jobs. New inquiries are scarcer 
than at any time in two months, Plain 
material prices are unchanged at 2.00c, 
base Pittsburgh. 

STRUCTURAL CONTRACTS PLACED 


Bui'ding awards this weck........ 19,520 tons 
Building awards last week ...... 18,184 tons 
Building awards two weeks ago 33,032 tons 


3200 tons, bridge work, Lehigh Valley rail!- 
road, awarded McClintic-Marshall Co. and 
the Bethlehem Steel Corp. 

2306 tons, apartment for the Henry Phipps es- 
tate, Fifty-seventh street and Enast River, 
New York, to George A. Just Co 

2200 tons, bakery for the National Biscuit Co., 
Los Angeles, to the American Bridge Co. 

1100 tons, Libby Baths, New York, previously 
noted as awarded two independent New York 
fabricators, went to Harris Structural Steel 
Co. 

1000 tons, Harris-Uris apartment, Sixth avenue 
and _fifty-seventh street, New York, to 
Hinkle Iron Co. 

820 tons, blooming mi!l building and billet yard 
crane runway for Wisconsin Steel Co., to 
American Bridge Co. 

800 tons, power p'ant, Columbia, S. C., to the 
3elmont Tron Works. 

50 tons, Central Medical building, Philadel- 
phia, to Bethlehem Fabricators, Ine. 

650 tons, Labor temple, East Fourteenth street 
and Second avenue, New York, to Hay 
Foundry & Iron Works. : 

650 tons, power plant for Livingston Power 
Co., Staten Is’and, N. Y., to Phoenix Bridge 
Co. J. G. White Engineering Co., 43 Ex- 
change place; New York, engineer. 

651 tos, bridge over Brazos river, Texas, to 
the Wisconsin Rridee & Tron Co. 

600 tons, plant for American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co., at San Luis Potosi, to Kansas 
City Strvectural Steel Co. 

00 tons, Waco loft, 18 East Fifty-third street, 
New York, to the Hedden Iron Construction 
Co.; Tames T. Stewart. 30 Church street, 

__New York, general contractor. 

553 tons, theater at Joliet, LIl., to the Gage 
Structural Steel Co. 

507 tons, theater for Andrew Karzas at Lin 
co'n and’ Robey streets, Chicago, to Ameri- 
can Bridge Co. 

500 tons. Great Northern railroad bridges, to 
the Minneapo'is Steel & Machinery Co, 

500 tons, Ravitch Bros. apartment. Seventy- 
seventh street and Fifth avenue, New York, 
to George A. Just Co. 

500 tons, nurses home unit of Western Re- 
serve university medical school, Cleveland, 
to Massillon Bridge & Structural Co. 

500 tons, two bridges, each involving 250 tons, 
for the West Shore division of the New York 
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Central railroad, divided between Jones & 
en mgd Steel Corp, and the Shoemaker 
Bridge Co. 
350 tons, administration building, Forbes and 


Halket streets, Pittsburgh, for the national 
council, junior order, United American Me- 
chanics, to the Fort Pitt Bridge Works, 
through Cuthbert Bros. Co., that city, gener- 
al contractor. 

250 tons, miscellaneous small jobs in Pittsburgh 


district to the Pittsburgh Bridge & Iron 
Works. 
250 tons, plant addition for General Electric 


Co., Schenectady, Y., placed through the 
United Gas Improvement Corp., Philadelphia, 
general contractor, to the Belmont Iron 
Works. 

172 tons, state bridge in Minnesota, to Minne- 
apolis Steel & Machinery Co. 

170 tons, warehouse for Paterson-Leitch Co., 
Cleveland, to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp 

150 tons, First Baptist church, Youngstown, 
O., to Morgan Engineering Co. 

150 tons, building for Champion Spark Plug 
Co., Toledo, O., to American Bridge Co. 
through Henry J. Spieker Co., that city, gen- 
eral contractor. 

146 tons, bridge for Rock Island railroad at 
Trenton, Mo., to American Bridge Co. 

141 tons, Washington Irving high school, Des 
Moines, Iowa, to the Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel Co. 
25 tons, Connelly Motor Co., Huntington, 
AW. Va., to Huntington Iron Works. 

125 tons, Iroquois hotel et ar Atlantic City, 
N. J., to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

111 tons, three state bridges in Minnesota, to 
unnamed fabricator. 

100 tons, state highway bridge at Barton, 
Wis., to Lakeside Bridge & Steel Co. 
STRUCTURAL CONTRACTS PENDING 

9000 tons, second unit Broad street subway, 
Patrick McGovern, Inc., New York, is low 
bidder on general contract. This _ project 
also involves 2500 tons of concrete bars. 

7000 tons, additions to Crane Co., Chicago; 
general contract to Starrett Bros., 160 North 
LaSalle street, Chicago. 

7000 tons, Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
Cleveland; plans informally 
planning commission. 

6500 tons, Ejitel theater and office building, 
Chicago; general contract to Hegeman- Harris 
Co., 400 North eee avenue; reported 
Gage Structural Steel Co. low bidder for steel 

6050 tons, two subway sections, Brooklyn, the 
Oakdale’ Contracting Co., 1457 Broadway, 
New York, low on the general contract; no 
action has yet been taken on the third sec 
tion on which the Marcus Contracting Co., 
305 Broadway, New York, was noted last 
week as being low bidder. 

3600 tons, New Jersey approach to the vehicular 
tunnel, under the Hudson river, New York; 
bids asked. 

3500 tons, department store addition for L. S. 
Plaut & Co., Newark. N. J.; general con- 
tract awarded Starrett Bros., 103 Park avenue, 
New York, 

1400 tons, two public schools, Nos. 68 and 72, 
to be erected in the Bronx, New York, one 
at Monticello and Strang avenues and the 
other on Dewey avenue, between Edison and 
Logan streets; pending. 

1300 tons, mill replacements for the N. & G. 
Taylor Co., Cumberland, Md.; bids asked. 

1200 tons, First Baptist Church, Euclid avenue 
and East Eighteenth street, Cleveland; plans 
under consideration. 

1000 tons, apartment hotel for Home-Wood Park 
Hotel Co., Elizabeth, N. J.; specifications ex 
pected out in ‘three weeks. 

1000 to 1200 tons, B. F. Keith Hippodrome, 
Youngstown, O.; bids being taken in New 
York. 

700 tons, office for Union Building Co., New 
ark, N. J.; specifications expected out soon. 

600 tons, building for bolt works of the Upson 
Works of Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland, bids 
being taken on first unit, involving 150 tons. 

600 tons, 27 steel girder spans, steel viaduct 
and steel trusses for Alaska railroad; bids in 
Nov. 3. 

600 tons, Norristown Penn Trust Co. building, 
Norristown, Pa., general contract awarded 
N. W. Warren Co. Steel being redesigned. 

60Q es bascule bridge for Pennsylvania rail- 
road, [frenton, N. J.; pending. 

500 fons, grade crossing work for the Baltimore 
& Ohio. in Staten Tsland; bids asked. 

500 tons, Warren G. Harding senior high school 
huilding, Warren, O.:; bids close Nov. 10. 

400 tons, gas plant, Hunts Pome N. Y.; bids 


building, 
approved by city 


asked. 

200 tons, Allegheny county garage building, 
Pittsburgh : hids closed Oct. 22. 
200 tons, bridgework., Rando, O.; pending. 


180 tons. warehouse for LaSalle & Koch, To- 
ledo, O.; pending. 

120 tons, two projects at Alliance, O.; pend- 
ing 

100 tons, building for National 
Massillon, O.; pending. 

Tonnage unstated, McCrory 
Youngstown, O.; pending. 


Carbon Co., 


stores building, 
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Rail Tonnages Placed 


New York Central Closes on 184.650 Tons and Union Pacific 55,000 Tons 
—Great Northern Places 900 Auto Cars—Northwestern Wants 4250 Cars 
RAILROAD TRACK MATERIAL PRICES, PAGE 1057 


Chicago, Oct. 21.—Railroad buying 
has come forward with a rush and the 
leading rail interest has booked over 
100,000 tons in the past week. The 
Illinois Steel Co. was awarded 70,600 
tons and the Inland Steel Co. 16,850 
tons of the New York Central total. 
The Wabash railroad has placed 10,- 
000 tons of rails with the Illinois Steel 
Co., 4000 tons with the Inland Steel 
Co. and 1000 tons with the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. The Union Pacific railroad is 
reported to have awarded 25,000 tons 
to the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 22,- 
500 tons to the Illinois Steel Co. and 
7500 tons to the Inland Steel Co. This 


week is expected to see the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio place 30,000 tons and the 
Kansas City Southern 2000 tons, 
while the Missouri Pacific is credited 
with intending to enter the market 


for approximately 25,000 tons. 

The Union Pacific rail business was 
accompanied by heavy orders for track 
fastenings. The Colorado, Illinois and 
Inland companies are reported to have 
divided 5000 tons of tie plates. The 
25,000 kegs of spikes and 5000 kegs 


of bolts also went three ways, with 
12,000 kegs understood to have been 
awarded ‘to the leading local maker. 


It is presumed that the Wabash and 
the Chesapeake & Ohio rail business 
will carry with it the usual comple- 
ment of fastenings. 

The Great Northern order for 900 
automobile cars was placed with the 
General American Car Co. and in- 
volved 10,000 tons of finished steel, 
which has been placed with the lead- 
ing local contest. Chicago & North 
Western railroad is understood to be 
planning to buy 4200 freight cars and 
50 passenger cars. Reports also credit 
the Santa Fe and the Burlington rail- 
roads with being prospective car buyers. 

Reports again are current that the 
Baltimore & Ohio is considering the 
purchase of 8000 cars, but verification 
still is lacking that definite action will 
be taken. The Mobile & Ohio is ex- 
pected to close soon on 350 cars, 2090 
gondolas and 150 hoppers. 


Car Inquiry Is Lighter 


New York, Oct. 21—Fresh inquiry 
for cars during the past week has been 
restricted. The Norfolk & Western is 
figuring on 3000 cars. Orders also 
1ave been light, the placing of 900 
automobile box cars by the Great 
Northern being the larvest order to come 
to shops in this district. The New 
York, New Haven & Hartford has 
placed seven single phase locomotives, 


said to be of a new type, with the 
American Locomotive Co. and the 
General Electric Co. New York Cen- 
tral placed 15 locomotives with the 


American Locomotive Co. 
Tentative distribution of the New 
York Central’s rail tonnage is as fol- 


lows: Carnegie Steel Co.,. 17,000 tons 
Illinois Steel Co., 70,600, Bethlehem 
Steel Co., 80.200, Inland Steel Co., 


16,850 tons. This is a total of 184,650 
tons and includes not only the tonnage 


to be purchased now but also the 
additional tonnage to be optioned for 
later purchase. 

An order for somewhat less than 10,- 
000 tons of rails has been placed by 
the South Manchurian railways with 
European makers at prices approxi- 
mately 10 per cent lower than the fig- 
ure asked by the American mills. The 
American price is substantially $41 
per gross ton, cif. Dairen. 

The Egyptian State railways are in- 
quirying for 10,000 tons of rails. This 
business is not expected to come to 
this country because the specifications 
are pecularily suited to the British 
makers. 


Buying Rate Continues to Increase 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 21—The price on 
light rails is 1.85c, although as low as 
1.80c has been done on large lots. Buy- 
ing by_utility companies and coal mine 
operators has increased and some at- 
tractive orders have been taken, although 
most involve a single carload or two. 

Track accessory demand is poor. The 
tendency is to avoid low selling prices 
but some quoting 3.25c on small spikes 
a week ago now are asking 3.15c al- 
though they will not go as low as the 
3.00c figure which lately appeared. Stand- 
ard spikes are quoted at 2.70c to 2.80c, 
but boat and barge spikes are at a 
3.25¢ minimum. Tie plates are un- 
changed at 2.30c here; the price is 
even lower in Chicago so that local 
producers are making no effort to com- 
pete in that territory. Some are under- 
stood to be formulating plans to erect 
manufacturing plants in that vicinity in 
order to bring them into competitive 
position. 


CAR ORDERS PLACED 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, repairs to 
146 composite gondola cars, to the shops of 
the Western Steel Car & Foundry Co. 

Great Northern railroad, 900 automobile cars, 
to the General American Car Co. 

Illinois Central, 44 coaches to the Pullman Car 
& Mfg. Corp. and 19 baggage and combina- 
tion baggage mail cars to the American Car 
& Foundry Co. 

Long Island railroad, 40 motor passenger cars, 
to American Car & Foundry Co. 

New York Central, 500 freight cars, to Stand- 
ard Steel Car Co. 

Pere Marquette, 22 underframes, to the Pressed 
Steel Car Co. 

Texas & Pacific railroad, 13 baggage, express 
and mail cars to the American Car & 


Foundry Co. 
CAR ORDERS PENDING 


Baltimore & Ohio, 8000 cars, reports again 
current that purchase is planned, 

Chicago & Northwestern, 2000 box cars, 1000 
auto cars, 500 flats, 500 stock, 200 refrigera- 
tor and approximately 50 coaches; purchase 
actively under consideration but no definite 
inquiry out. 

Great Northern, 50 underframes, 38 for passen- 
ger and refrigerator cars and 12 for coaches; 
pending. 


Mobile & Ohio, 350 cars, 200 gondolas and 


150 hoppers; action expected to be taken 
this week. 
Monterrey Iron & Steel Co. of Mexico, 50 
70-ton hopner cars for coke; pending. 


Norfolk & Western, contemplates the purchase 
of 3000 gondola cars. 

St. Louis-San Francisco, 400 steel underframes ; 
pending. 


Texas Co. 500 to 1000 tank cars; bids asked: 




















errous Metal Markets 








Prices of the Week 





Copper—— 4% ead 

Electro Lake Casting Tin, N. Y. New York St. "Laake St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nickel 

delivered delivered refinery Straits Lead East Zine 98-99% Spot Ingot 
Oct. 1 13.12! 13.25 12.75 49.87% 8.123 7.821% 6.30 27.00 11.25 29.00 
Pi has eéeupsé ee. eeevavekteddes een 13,123 13.25 12.75 49.87% 8.12! 7.85 6.30 27.09 11.25 29.00 
ED) errr rrr: Serer rr ae iy eae 13.173 13.25 12.7: 49.87% 8.15 7.87% 6.30 27.00 11.50 29.00 
seamen 66x 0 6ea6 es 13.25 13.37% 12.80 51.00 8.25 8.00 6.35 27 00 11.75 29.00 
EE So , e bb rnce eRe Sea 13.25 13.37! 12.80 50.87% 8.40 8.12% 6.40 27.00 12.00 29.00 


EW YORK, Oct. 21.—Metal 
N prices have shown a. steadily 

rising tendency both in_ this 

country and abroad the past 
week. All lines of metals and metal 
products have experienced a consider- 
able expansion in new business reflect- 
ing purchases of materials over a wide 
range of diversified industries. The 
first impetus to the buying here was pro- 
vided by the foreign market, which led 
with purchases of copper, lead and zinc 
and other metals. This buying met 
with a quick response in the American 
market, which had been in a good tehni- 


cal position as respects stocks, due to 
the prolonged period of light buying. 
News of a general character bearing 


upon the markets has been constructive, 
although the election uncertainties con- 
tinue to influence buyers toward pur- 
chasing only “must” needs and not to 
anticipate requirements. 

Copper—Heavy sales of electrolytic 
copper were made to consumers last 
week, a number of big brass and wire 
mills closing for substantial tonnages 
for November and December deliveries. 
Little business is being done beyond De- 
cember, inasmuch as producers are re- 
luctant to sell beyond the end of 
the year and consumers are not 
anxious to contract far ahead. Export 
business has been less active in the past 
week, followine the active foreign buy- 
ing of the previous week. 


Copper and brass rolled products— 
The American Brass Co. announced an 
advance of % cent in its base prices for 
all rolled products excepting tubes, Oct. 
20. and the latter are up %4 cent. This 
advance put products on a 13.25c ingot 
base, which was the then going quota- 
tion, Business in rolled products has 
improved on the rise. Operations con- 
tinue at a rate of about 65 to 70 per cent 
of normal capacity. For the year to 
date brass mills report a production 
which compares in tonnage favorably 
with 1923. Competition continues keen 
in all lines, 

Wire—The leading interest did not 
announce an advance in the published 
base for wire products, as the published 
price had been % cent higher than the 
open market at which the bulk of the 
tonnage business had actually been go- 
ing. Bare copper wire has been selling 
at 14.87%c to 15.12%c in the open mar- 
ket; weatherproof has risen % cent to 
16.62%4c to 16.87%4c: magnet wire is un- 
changed at 17c. Basitites in wire has 
been excellent the past 10 days. 

Zince—Following heavy foreign pur- 
chases, probably 6000 tons the first 
three weeks of October, domestic gal- 
vanizers have bought substantially, 
largely for November but also some De- 


Prices Higher Following Rise in 
London and Then Buying 
Becomes Active Here 


cember shipment prime western. The 
good sales combined with the improved 
statistical position have caused a fur- 
ther rise in price to 6.40c East St. Louis, 
for prompt and November shipments. 


Lead—The American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co. advanced its lead price Oct. 
20 $5 a ton or % cent a pound to 8.25c, 
New York. This action followed the 
appearance of a buying movement over 


Mill Products at 


Base prices cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 





SHEETS 
Cooper, bot onl sui. ieaasises 20.37% 
Re eee ee 17.12% 
Zinc, ga. 9 to 18 (plates “ec less) 9.85 
Lead, full sheets (cut ™%4c more) 11.75 
Aluminum, bright, 0 to 35 gage.. 37.50 to 92.00 
SEAMLESS TUBES 
BA DUGG ons KiNG K Sond es Coins 21.50 
CO -cisus tua ceukewess nase 22.75 
RODS 
High brass, round, % to 2%-inch 14.87% 
peewet Whee TORS 6nacssasecrs 17.62% 
WIRE 
SRE Vos bsackaae weerse ee aes 14.87% to 15.12% 
Pee OPOOE os vevnccs vee Cirenn'swe 17.62% 


Old Metals 


buying prices cents per pound 


HEAVY RED BRASS 


Dealers’ 


New York 8.00 to 8.25 
PL Laer y ks awe 050.0 new oud 8.50 
Cleveland 9.00 


HEAVY YELLOW saa, 


ee OND) 6 cee pe cbuats bans os 6 Oto 6.75 

CM Sates che we dns oso beda ae 7.00 

RET Sinee ue deede eh ou 0a ées> » 6.50 
ZINC 

‘as. dag sea oes 6 ea 6 3.50 to 3.75 

ee NN as oc Nei buns 600 a0 4.50 

re ee ee eae 3.50 to 3.75 


HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 
New York -»+ 10.50 to 19.75 


COMOING -  ddivee wide mepew RW aus 6006 10.50 
oe eee eee Fee eee 10.50 
RED BRASS TURNINGS 
Ee Gert eas ee 7.25to 7.50 
RGD cen ke aca ee hes. lbss sacs R.NN to R.25 
ae! BPS) Saar ae 8.25 to 8.56 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 
oo ea ee eer 6.50 
NO. 1 BRASS ROD TURNINGS 
oe, Se ere 7.00 to 7.25 
CHD ap ee We pO Wee OF Fee coe 7.00 to 7.25 
I sins 6 gan wack Se Nbed sss 6.75 to 7.00 
LIGHT COPPER 
ee aa ere ee 9.00 to 9.25 
I ee aes de fad Bibs aie atlas 9.00 to 9.25 
CPE. eal Ue neh eek dws 8 9.00 to 9.25 

LIGHT BRASS ; 
PT Pe ae 6.25 
Clippings, Chicago ....++....6., 8.25 to 8.85 

ALUMINUM 
Bovings, Cleveland ........... 11.00 
Old sheet, Cleveland ........... 16.50 to 17.00 
Clippings, Cleveland ............ 20.00 


Secondary Metals 


Remelt aluminum No, 12 ...... 21.50 to 22.00 
Brass ingot 85-5-5-5 11.25 


the past week, together with the steady 
consistent strength of the London mar- 
ket, which has brought foreign prices 
to relatively high levels. Europe is a 
more attractive market to all descrip- 
tions of bonded lead than New York. 
Open market prices led the way, East 
St. Louis moving up to 8.00c before the 
Smelting company advance. 


Antimony—Antimony has risen %- 
cent to 12.00c following further good 
buying by consumers. The civil war in 
China is the fundamental cause for the 
advance in antimony prices. 


Aluminum—Business in aluminum 
has shown some improvement, but 
prices are unchanged. Scrap has been 
showing more life. The market for 98 
to 99 per cent virgin ingot remains 27c; 
99 per cent 28c. 


Old Metals—Dealers have increased 
their buying prices slightly on account 
of strength in new metals, but foundries 
are not buying much on account of slow 
business in castings. Aluminum is an 
exception with fairly good trade. 


Mexican Steel Producer 
Extends Plants 


The Monterrey Iron & Steel Co. of 
Mexico exhibited samples of its va- 
rious products at the International fair 
and exposition of the Southwest, held re- 
cently at El Paso, Tex., and was award- 
ed the first grand prize, the only award 


of this kind at the exposition. The 
exhibit included I-beams, angles, tees, 
channels, 8 to 110-pound rails, bolts, 
nuts, bars and castings. The award 


was made on the basis of excellence of 
the products. 

The Monterrey company is building a 
new 50-ton open-hearth furnace, which 
will give it a total of three such units 
in addition to its bessemer plant. The 
company now is building a plant for 
manufacturing balls for ball mills. It 
is about to buy fifty 70-ton hopper 
cars for hauling coke. It contemplates 
the further development of its coal 
mines and the erection of a by-product 
coke oven plant. The company’s iron 
mines in the city of Derango have been 
opened to the extent they now supply 
ore at a rate sufficient to support an out- 
put of 100 tons of steel a day. The 
company in addition to rolling all the 
rails for the Mexican government rail- 
wavs, now is supplying track spikes, 
having recéntly installed a spike mill. 
It recently installed an electric furnace 
in its foundry and tiow is producing elec- 
tric steel castings. The erection of a 
new bar mill in the near future is un- 
dér consideration. 
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Distillates Strong 


Better Demand Emphasizes Scarcity— 


Sulphate Output Increased Slightly 
New York, Oct. 


sulphate of ammonia has increased 
slightly, but not sufficiently to effect 
prices. Contracts continue to consume 


the bulk of the output. 
is light with prices nominal. 


on domestic business may be quoted 
at $2.65, works. 
Scarcity also prevails in light oil 


distillates, this being a result of reduced 


operations and improved industrial de- 
mand. Prices consequently are strong 
at 25 cents, producers’ works in tank 


lots and 30 cents in drums; 
23 cents in tanks and 
toluol, 26 cents in tanks and 31 
in drums; solvent naphtha, 25 
tanks and 30 cents in drums; 


18.—Production of 


Foreign demand 
The market 


90 per cent, 
28 cents in drums; 
cents 
cents in 
commercial 





Coke Oven By-Prod uct 


Spot* 
Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank 
Lots 
Pure Bemsol o.csciccvive $0.25 
SG Ee ae aes 0.26 
Solvent naphtha ........ 0.25 
Commercial xylol ...... 0.26 


Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 





EE Oe rr eee 0.27 
Naphthalene flake ...... 0.06 
Naphthalene balls 0.07 
Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 
Sulphate of ammonia ... $2.65 
Contract 
ok. ape Pere Nominal 
MAREE |. Aged se eawurdee shes Nominal 
Solvent naphtha ........ Nominal 
Commercial xylol ...... Nominal 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
POM sc abecrkh es eecs $0.25 
Naphthalene flakes ..... Nominal 
Naphthalene balls ....... Nominal 
*Spot distillates are subject to shad- 


ing. 











xylol 26 cents in tanks and 31 cents in 
drums. Were it not for the competition 
of petroleum solvent, there would likely 


be a stronger tendency upward in the 
benzols, 

Spot prices on naphthalene are in 
carload lots nominally unchanged at 


around 6 cents. works for flakes and 7 
cents for balls. On future contracts 
there is a little stronger tendency, this 
business going at % to % cent higher 
than the prevailing market. This busi- 
ness as yet has not assumed large pro- 
portions but is expected to show a sub- 


stantial improvement over the next 
month. The market on less than car- 
load lots for nearby shipment is 6% 


coats works for flakes and 7% cents for 
Is. 

Phenol is featureless, demand being 
rather slow and prices unchanged. Spot 
phenol is being quoted at 27 cents local 
warehouse and futures, 25 cents works. 


Scrap Users Hold Back 


(Concluded from Page 1058) 


nace material, but at sharply lower 
prices, borings being quoted at $10.50, 
busheling at $13 and turnings at cor- 
respondingly low levels. In the im- 
mediate past some has 





improvement 
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developed for malleable grades but on 
these also the price has been cut. Re- 
rolling rails, which are in rather abund- 
ant supply, were the weakest spot in 
the market, a tonnage having been 
reported sold as low as_ $106. 
The entire list was subjected to re- 
ductions, of 25 cents to $2.50 per 
ton. Railroad offerings include 3,500 
tons by the Rock Island and 35,000 
tons by the Baltimore & Ohio. South- 


western roads are too intensively 
occupied in moving crops to devote 
attention to waste material. 


Dealer’s Buying Features Market 


Philadelphia, Oct. 21. —Buying by 
dealers features the local iron and steel 
scrap market, although consumer buy- 
ing is in scattered lots. The price ten- 
dency is downward. Heavy melting 
steel now is quoted $16.50 to $17 
Bundled sheets are $13.50 to $14, with 
dealers paying $16, delivered for some 
steel for Bethlehem. 


Prices Steady at Cleveland 


Cleveland, Oct. 21.—Scrap trading 
is exceedingly quiet in this district. 
Consumer interest is entirely lacking, 


transactions being confined to dealers 


who see little prospect of an early 
buying movement. Prices are un- 
changed but fairly firm. 


Buying Lacks at Cincinnati 


Cincinnati, Oct. 21—Owing to the 
lack of mill buying scrap prices have 
become nominal with the tendency 
weak. Dealers say mills report they 
are well supplied with scrap. There 
is some interyard buying to piece out 
contracts but such sales are usually 
under the average market. Movement 
of heavy melting steel and specialties 
has been of fair volume, although the 
price has receded $1.50 a ton on the 
former in recent weeks. Prices in the 
main are off 50 cents a ton from a 
week ago. There have been several 
requests to delay deliveries on con- 


tracts and an increase in cancellations. 


Railroad offerings continue to grow 
less each week and all recent lists 
brought low prices. 


Southern Market Still Slow 


Birmingham, Ala., Otc. 20.—The old 
material market in the Birmingham 
district is slow, with no indication of 
an early improvement. Scrap is mov- 
ing steadily in small lots. No specu- 
lative sales are heard of and dealers 


are taking no chances on an advancing 
market. Heavy melting steel continues 
slow and quotations weak. 


Enter Foundry Field 


Freyn, Brassert & Co., 310 South 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, have entered 
the field as foundry consulting and con- 
struction engineers. The new depart- 
ment is in charge of F. W. Prince, for- 
merly with the Worthington Pump Co. 
and the American Brake Shoe & Found- 
ry Co., Freyn, Brassert & Co., for a 
number of years have engineered iron, 
stee] and power installations. 


Philadelphia Imports Drop 


Philadelphia, Oct. 21—Imports here 
during the week ended Oct. 18 included 
6309 tons of iron ore from Sweden and 
421 tons from Spain. 
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Fire Brick Output Gains 
While Silica Drops Off 


While production, shipments and net 
new business in clay fire brick increased 


slightly in September over August, the 
increases being 2 per cent, 3 per cent 
and 1 per cent, respectively, production 


of silica brick declined 10 per cent, ship- 
ments went down 8 per cent, and net 
new business fell off 3 per cent. This 
is developed in the data compiled and 
issued by the Refractories Manufac- 
turers’ association, In number of 9-inch 
equivalents, the gain in production of 
clay fire brick amounted only to 378,- 
776 brick. Shipments however, gained 
1,596,077 brick, while the net increase 
in net new business was 508,642 brick. 
On the other hand, the losses in silica 
brick 9-inch equivalents are as follows: 
Production, 772,808; shipments, 669,731; 


and net new business 242,434. A full 
comparative table follows: 
Fire Clay Brick 
Sept., 1924 Aug., 1924 
Capacity reporting ..... 51,728,967 31,948,967 
On hand last day preced- 

Me WHORE. 6 5 i 5:0 0-00.8 150,172,613 151,230,634 
ea er reer 31,887,196 31,508,420 
SHIPURAMS 640 cieccscce 33,319,674 31,723,597 
On hand last day cur- 

rent months ........ 148,740,135 151,015,457 


,0 

New orders received dur- 
31,718,900 31,45 
7 
7 


ing month ....++.ssee. 81,802 
Cancellations ...sessde 478,711 50,255 
Net new _ business 31,240,189 30,731,547 
Unfilled orders last da 

current month ...... 38,719,644 41,128,726 

Silica Brick 
Sept., 1924 Aug., 1924 
Capacity reporting .. 8,019,667 8,019,667 
On hand last day pre- 

ceding month ...... 11,734,196 12,389,600 
ie a ee 2,850,238 3,623,046 
BEE hace) octane ak 3,608,719 4,278,450 
Yn hand last ty cur- 

SOE: QUE y 5 aia5 0s 10,975,715 11,734,196 
New orders received dur- 

i AEE 5 acic-clew e's 2,748,149 3,100,739 
CaGeenlations . ..ccc cece 1,565 111,721 
Net new business i 2,746,584 2,989,018 
Unfilled orders last day 

current month ..... 3,282,310 4,144,445 

While this table shows a seemingly 


great difference between stocks on hand 
Sept. 30 and unfilled orders on the books 
at that date, it is pointed out that much 
of the stock constitutes shapes made up 
in advance of actual orders. These con- 
sequently are in no sense “free” to be 
applied upon miscellaneous new orders. 
The actual free stock of 9-inch straights 
Sept. 30 was 68,504,557, clay fire brick, 
and 3,997,977 silica brick, 


Modernizing Stack 


Work of modernizing the ' Upson 
stack of the Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleve- 
land is nearing completion. The stack 
which was blown out July 31, has 
been relined and equipped with a skip 
hoist and scale cars for expediting 
the rate of charging the raw materials. 
The company is seeking bids for the 
construction of a 4-story bolt factory. 
This unit will be the first of four 
when the ultimate layout is completed. 





Victor Metal Products Corp., Brook- 
lvn, N. Y., has increased its capital from 
$300,000 to $400,000. 





Durable Metal Products 
York, has increased its 
from $10,000 to $20,000. 


Corp., New 
capitalization 
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Fuel Consumers Discuss 


Clean Coal 


Added impetus to its campaign for 
clean coal was furnished at the sixth 
annual meeting of the Southern Ohio 
Pig Iron and Coke association held 
at Columbus, O., Oct. 17, when re- 
ports of the evaluation committee were 
presented. R. H. Sweetser, Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Co., presided. 

In calling the meeting to order, 
President Sweetser recalled that two 
years ago the association took a stand 
for “clean coal,” at a time when it 
was almost impossible to buy for by- 
product ovens in the open market coal 
anywhere near satisfactory in ash and 
sulphur. “Today,” he said, “we can 
go into the open market and get coal 
guaranteed 4 per cent in ash.” 

The discussion opened with the re- 
port of W. W. Stevenson, Somet-Sol- 
vay Co., Syracuse, N. Y., who is chair- 
man. of the evaluation committee. Fur- 
ther reports were made by C. B. 
Murray, Crowell & Murray, Cleve- 
land; Prof. D. J. Demorest, Ohio 
State university; 
combustion engineer, Ashland, Ky.; 
Thomas Devenny, Portsmouth By- 
Products Co., Edgarton, W. Va.; 
Prof. H. E. Nold, Ohio State univer- 
sity; L. R. Forrest, Semet-Solvay Co., 


George Coughlin, 


Syracuse. 

Inspection of coal at mines has been 
demonstrated by the speakers as pro- 
ductive of sharp reduction in the ash 
and sulphur contained in the deliv- 
ered coal for by-product oven use. 
For instance, it was shown that for 
1 per cent additional ash and _ sul- 
phur, 4.57 pounds of additional lime- 
stone is required per ton of iron; it 
diminishes proportionately the produc- 
tive capacity of the blast furnace and 
adds 7 cents per ton of iron produced 
to conversion costs. With coal at $4 
a ton, mine cost, the additional 1 per 
cent in ash and sulphur adds 28 cents 
per ton to the coal cost or 18% cents 
to the coke cost per ton of iron. As 
one speaker pointed out, “if you got 
your coal free, it still would have add- 
ed 11% cents per ton to your pig iron 
costs.” Roughly, the consensus of ex- 
pert belief was that the 1 per cent 
additional ash and sulphur added to 
the per ton pig iron cost 32 cents. 


Furnace Companies Merge 


Combustion Utilities Corp, New 
York, has just announced the consoli- 
dation of the personnel and activities of 
its appliance and industrial furnace de- 
partments with those of the Surface 
Combustion Co., Inc. The greater or- 
ganization continuing under the name 
of the Surface Combustion Co., Inc., 
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will be the Utilization division of Com- 
bustion Utilities Corp. 

In March 1924 Henry L. Doherty & 
Co. announced the acquisition, through 
Combustion Utilities Corp. of the Sur- 
face Combustion Co., Inc., industrial 
furnace engineers and manufacturers. 

Under the consolidation Henry O. 
Loebell continues as president of the 
Surface company, E. E. Basquin, vice 
president and general manager, W. M. 
Hepburn, vice president, Frank H. 
Adams, treasurer; and E, M. Doig, sec- 
retary. Paul J. Nutting, formerly in 
charge of Toledo appliance division of 
Combustion Utilities Corp. becomes 
vice president in charge of production. 
C. B. Phillips, former sales manager To- 
ledo division, becomes vice president 
and sales manager of the stock furnace 
division, F,. W. Manker, previously in 
charge of Combustion Utilities large fur- 
nace department, becomes vice president 
and will be associated with Mr. Hep- 
burn in the large furnace division. 

The Surface Combustion Co., Inc., 
sales and general offices will be con- 
tinued at 366-368 Gerard avenue, New 
York and all production at the Toledo 
Works, 2288 Albion street, Toledo. 


All Sheet Mills in Valley 
Are Active. 


Youngstown, O., Oct. 21.—Sheet 
mill operations in the Mahoning valley 
have expanded 6 per cent since the 
beginning of this month, the district 
rate this week being 68 per cent of 
capacity. No plants are idle for the 
first time this month. The Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. has 17 sheet 
mills scheduled, the Trumbull Steel 
Co. 15, the Newton Steel Co. 10, the 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co., nine, the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. eight, the 
Falcon Steel Co. seven, the Mahoning 
Valley Steel Co. and the Thomas Sheet 
Steel Co. six each and theWaddell 
Steel Co. four, a total of 82 active. 


Want Raise Suspended 


Cleveland, Oct. 21.—Suspension of 
the proposed 15 per cent increase on 
short haul runs effective Nov. 1 by 
the Baltimore & Ohio and eight other 
railroads, is asked of the state public 
utilities commission of Ohio by the 
Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, and seven 
other companies in the Canton-Massil- 
lon district. The latter include the 
Canton Bridge Co., the Canton Drop 
Forge Co., the Diebold Safe & Lock 
Co., the Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
the Griscom-Russell Co., the Massillon 
Bridge & Structural Co. and the Peer- 
less Drawn Steel Co. 
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Production by 
Rearran ging Layout 


Increases 


By combining a Lamberton-type 
mill with its 20-inch mills the United 
Alloy Steel Corp., Canton, O., has 
increased production from 12,000 to 
20,000 tons of small shapes per month. 
The change, which recently was made, 
involved the installation of four 2- 
high stands of 20-inch rolls so ar- 
ranged as to relieve the Lamberton 
mill of four passes, using it, as a 
roughing stand. Three stands of 2- 
high rolls are set at proper intervals 
in line with the Lamberton mill de- 
livery table, being so spaced that the 
bar is clear of one stand before en- 
tering the next. After passing the 
third stand it then is transferred 
broadside to the finishing stand and 
delivered to the old hot bed. The lat- 
ter was made narrower to permit in- 
stalling the old mill runout table which 
serves as the delivery table for the 
new finishing stand. The hot saw was 
removed to the table delivering steel 
to the shears to permit sawing or 
shearing the product. A new heating 
furnace with a hearth 13 x 60 feet was 
installed which together with the old 
13 x 34-foot furnace permits the heat- 
ing of 8 x 8-inch blooms in 11-foot 
lengths a tthe rate of 50 tons an hour. 
The new furnace was designed pri- 
marily with the idea of having the 
alloy steel heated gradually to the re- 
quired rolling temperature to permit 
rolling the steel under correct tem: 
perature conditions which is neces- 
sary in alloy steel practice. The new 
layout permits the rolling of rounds 
and squares from 2 to 6 inches and 
flats from 4 x %-inch to 10 x %-inch 
and thicker in either alloy or common 
steels. 


Complain Pittsburgh Plus 
Still Being Used 


Washington, Oct. 21—Some _  con- 
sumers of steel in the East have made 
complaint to the federal trade com- 
mission that several steel companies 
in the East still are using the prac- 
tice of Pittsburgh base under different 
forms of quotations. 

In response the federal trade com- 
mission is sending out letters to 
various producers and buyers of steel, 
saying that it is watching the situa- 
tion carefully and that it expects that 
prices in the East as well as else- 
where gradually will adjust themselves 
to the level quoted by the Steel cor- 
poration mills. 


Crouse & Pope Foundry Corp., Au- 
burn, N. Y., has increased its capi- 
talization from $100,000 to $300,000. 
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Tone of British Market Is Better 


Defeat of Labor Party Expected by Iron and Steel Interests—Belgians Shipping 10,000 
Tons of Steel Weekly to South Wales—English Producer Reported To Have 
Sold 15,000 Tons of Plates in Germany—Exports Decrease 


European Headquarters, 
Iron Trade Review, 
2-3 Caxton House, Westminster, S. 


ONDON,Oct. 21—The tone of the British iron and steel 
L market is slightly better, due to the expectation that 
the labor party will be defeated at the coming election. 

The strike of steelworkers at Sheffield that has been in progress 


several weeks has been settled. 


Dorman, Long & Co., have sold 15,000 tons of plates, sup- 
Ten thousand tons of steel manufactured 
on the Continent is arriving weekly in South Wales. 


beams at £6 17s 6d ($30.86), and billets at £6 2s 6d ($27.50), 


posedly to Germany. 
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America and India. 


delivered in Birmingham, 
merchants also are buying Belgian finished steel bars at 705 
francs ($36.83) Antwerp, for supplying their foreign customers. 
Brussels reports sales of Belgian steel for delivery to South 


feature the week’s sales. British 


British iron and steel exports in September totaled 269,279 


tons, compared with 301,057 tons in August, and a monthly av- 


in August, and a 


all of 1923. 


Belgian 


British Steel Market Grasps 


Office of Iron TraDE Review, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St. 


IRMINGHAM, Eng., Oct. 13.— 
B The Birmingham quarterly meet- 

ing has left business in statu quo. 

Stocks are becoming rather heavy 
and financial considerations necessitate 
realization by some holders at the best 
price available. Reports from various 
pig iron districts are somewhat doleful. 
Cleveland has now to face some pig 
iron imported from the Continent, but 
has derived a little consolation this 
week from the shipment of 2000 tons 
of special pig iron to the United States, 
and Australia, which is more promi- 
nent as a buyer of pig iron, has taken 
a similar quantity. Increasing quan- 
tities of semifinished steel are being 
brought into the Tees, Middlesbrough 
purchases for September totaling 14,- 
776 tons against 11,388 tons in August. 
The same port received 2326 tons of 
pig iron in September. South Wales 
is also buying rather large tonnages of 
foreign pig iron. 

Barrow is operating eleven furnaces, 
compared with a normal prewar aver- 
age of 25, but the threatened stop- 
pages in Lincolnshire have taken place, 
and Scotland talks of putting out seven 
furnaces, if demand does not increase. 
Cold blast iron has been reduced 10s 
($2.24) per ton this week, making the 
new price £10 10s ($47.04) and heavy 
iron foundries have reduced their price 
for chilled rolls by £1 ($4.48) per ton, 
grain rolls, however remaining un- 
changed. Most brands of pig iron are 
slightly lower. No. 3 G. M. B. has 
reached £4 ($17.92) per ton, but mak- 
ers are now disposed to make a stren- 
uous effort to prevent further reduc- 
tions, although in view of large stocks 
this will be difficult. Stocks of East 
Coast hematite are heavy and the total 
of 11 furnaces producing this material 
is the smallest for the past two years. 

One or two encouraging signs have 
appeared. The Hull city county has 
decided to give its rail contract to a 
Middlesbrough firm, despite the prospec- 
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tive saving of £3000 by buying from 
Germany. A new railway line is pro- 
jected linking the Lincolnshire area 
with Nottingham, which will involve 
80 miles of new railway, and as the 
order is to be given out by the Lon- 
don, Midland & Scottish combine it 
is likely to be placed with English 
mills, though some time must elapse 
before this materializes. An order for 
4500 steel railway buffers for an Indian 
railroad has been placed with Turton, 
Platts & Co., Ltd. of Sheffield, follow- 
ing a recent order for 6500 tons for 
India. This firm is assured of work 
through the winter. 

Unfortunately a great deal of the 
steel now being used for building and 
other purposes is being imported. Brit- 
ish steelmakers are not disposed to go 
below £9 5s ($41.44) for joists and 
sections, though it is possible the fig- 
ure is occasionally shaded. Against 
this Midland engineers can get Belgian 
joists delivered at £6 17s 6d (%30.80) 
complving with British specifications as 
to size and quality. For billets £7 
10s ($33.60) appears to be the mini- 
mum, several firms requiring a higher 
price. But plentv of Belcian steel can 
be bought at £6 5s ($28) delivered. 
The latest news from the Continent 
is that prices are inclined to harden, 
but present experience is that finished 
bars can be bought at £5 15s ($25.74) 


f.o.b. Antwerp. Steel rerolling mills 
are not quite as busy as thev were, 
and still utilize large quantities of 


foreign semifinished material. The tube 
works are taking good quantities of 
steel strip, which is increasingly —re- 
placing iron costing £3 (%13.44) per 
ton more. A lot of Belgian No. 3 
iron is on offer for nut and holt mak- 
ing as low as £7 15s ($34.72) against 
the Staffordshire price of £12 ($53.76) 
or slightly less. In spite of the recent 
rise of 2%4 per cent in wages Stafford- 
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erage of 355,000 tons in 1923. 
tember amounted to 233,054 tons, compared with 173,695 tons 


Iron and steel imports in Sep- 


111,000 for 


Hopeful Signs 


monthly average of tons 


shire makers of medium bars are cut- 
ting £13 ($58.24) by about 7s 6d 
($1.68) per ton. Makers of best iron 
continue fairly busy and easily main- 
tain £15 ($67.20). The outlook for 
the Staffordshire iron trade is con- 
sidered to be gloomier than ever. 

The Welsh tin plate trade is mod- 
erately well employed and apparently 
does not consider Midland business 
worth cultivation. This trade is using 
increasing quantities of foreign steel 
which can be dumped direct into the 
mills well below the stabilization stand- 
ard of £8 12s 6d ($38.64) plus the 
usual 7s 6d ($1.68) rebate. The usual 
opportunity at the quarterly meeting 
was taken bv the Staffordshire Tinned 
Sheet Manufacturers’ association to re- 
view prices, but it was decided to make 
no chanve from the current figure of 
£58 ($259.84) per ton for best char- 
coal. £56 (%25088) for charcoal and 
£52 ($232.96) for unassorted, all up 
to 20 gage. This trade has a fair num- 
ber of orders on hand largely meeting 
the requirements of the motor and mo- 
torevcle industries which continue de- 
cidedly active. 

The tin plate trade has no difficulty 
in maintaining its basis of £1 3s 6d 
($5.26) and recent orders have shown 
an improving tendency, though they 
are not evenly distribtted and some 
firms talk of closing a portion of their 
plant. Many mills are well situated 
into the new year, Black plates are 
in somewhat better demand, but in a 
few cases order books are eppreach- 
ing exhaustion, and new _ bookings 
scarcelv keep pace with production, 

In the galvanized sheet trade India 
is a better customer and inquiries have 
heen decidedly better from several! for- 
eign markets. Makers find no difficulty 
in maintaining the nrice at £18 (80 64) 
to £18 Ss ($81.76). The West of 
Scotland continues to get a fair share 
of the export business. 

One of the dullest departments is 
scrap which is nearly unsalable. al- 
though prices have come down to a 
low level. 
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PIG IRON 


Basic- bessemer. 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL 


Billets 
Wire rods. . 


FINISHED STEEL 


Merchant bars 
Structural shapes 


Sheets, black, 24 gage 
Sheets, galvanized, 
Bands and strips 
Plain wire, base 


Wire nails, base 


Basic pig iron 


Billets. . 


Shapes 
Sheets, black, 24 gage 


Plain wire 
Bands and Strips 


£13 10s Od ($60.62 f. o. b. 


German are for basic-bessemer steel. 





Export Prices f. 0. b. Ship at Port of Despatch—By Cable 


Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00............ 
ET fusca VBS KAD ECA UD RAD S sak OS Ss COR SOE 


rer Ty Te TT rire ee 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank............... 

24 gage, corrugated...... 
Galvanized wire, | SO ae Beek cae aie 


Tin plate, base box 108 pounds............. 


TS oie dha a a hence weet 


Plates, ship, bridge and Ta al ga 
Sheets, galv anized 24 gage, "corrugated. Aevete 


Teer eee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee 


steel is quoted in cents per pound and tin plate in dollars per box. 


British 

Gross Tons 

U. K. Ports 
d 
be Senge edesoes $17.96 4 0 0* 
Dew ENGs owe stb 17.40 3176 
Ce vecensvecees 17.96 4 10 OF 

(ocesab ee ewe ae 19.53 4 7 


sabdeckesevads $38.17 8 100 
cepeeesseueses 1.70c 8 100 
Senccesecerese 1.60c 8 O00 
so 5 aw ea 1.75¢ 8 150 
TTT Terr 2.6lc 13 OO 
eocccesecvcors 3.6lc 18 O00 
ccebseeurebuts 2.20c 11 O00 
cebeoescvcseces 2.30c¢ 11 10 0 
coeecesouseees 3.00c 15 00 
Pee pr ree 2.le 14 10 0 
26 whew Re ies $5.28 Fe 


Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2. 50—3.00... 


peeks ceweeas We $18.41 4 20 
ee Pe ee 17.40 3 17 6 
eM A ee ree 3.82 0170 
tbe wesounewe 30.31 6150 
sSbbavoucweees 1.70c 8 100 
aaa was genes 1.75¢ 8150 
KeeeesSaus veks L.7Se 8 35.0 
cckes ous deen ee 1.°0c 9 100 
Se erry 2.8lc 14 00 
dnees cate eens 3.66c 18 50 
veewabshase¥ ba 2.40c 12 00 

2.30c 11 10 0 


Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 


Prices Converted into Dollars at Rates of Exchange, October 20 


Channel Ports 


French Belgian and German 
Luxemburg 
Metric Tons 


Channel Ports 


Metric Tons 
Rotterdam 


Metric Tons 


or 


North Sea Ports 


France Francs a. 6:< 
$15.94 305 $16.37 340 $21.10 4140 
16.20 3°0 15.37 340 23.57 . Se BS 
15.94 305 15.41 320 21.10 4140 
21.68 Ae ee AP Pee eo.82 "3 15 0 
$22.21 425 $22.37 465 $22.45 5 00 
29.78 570 28.89 600 29.19 10 0 
$26.65 510 $30.09 625 $26.54 6 00 
1.19¢ 500 1. llc 510 1.1% 5 17 9 
1. 15¢ 40 1.11c 510 1.17¢ 5 150 
1.68c 710 1.35¢ 620 1.32c 6100 
2. 84c 1,200 2.57c 1.175 2.44c 12 00 
4,1%c 1,770 4.80c 2,200 4.58c 22 10 0 
1.68c 710 1.6lc 735 1.68¢ 8 50 
2.18c 20 1. 86c 850 1.93¢ 9100 
2.8°c 1,220 2.41c 1,100 2.24c 11 O00 
2.37c¢ 1,000 1. 86c 850 2.55¢ 12 10 0 
; 35" bi vane $6.29 1 80 
Renten 
Marke 
$15.41 2°5(2) $16.61 345 $20.24 88 
15.41 295(1) 15.65 325 22.54 98 
7.84 150 6.50 135 5.52 24 
22.99 440 22.87 475 24.15 105 
1.14c 480 1.58c 725 1.25c 120 
1.23c 520 1.17c 535 1.23c 117.50 
1.19c 500 1.15¢ 525 1.17c 112 
1. 66c 700 1.38c 630 1. 36c 130 
2.84c 1.200 2.68c 1.225 2.24c 215 
4.19¢ 1,770 4.%7c 2,275 4.54c 435 
2.02¢ 880 2.07c 950 1.77c 170 
1. 66c 700 1.75¢ 800 1.67c 160 


* Middlesbrough; tScotch foundry iron; (1) Basic-bessemer; (2) Longwy. British export furnace coke £0 17s Od ($3.82 f. 0. b. Ferromanganese, 
The equivalent prices in American currency are in dollars per ton for pig iron, coke, semitnisned steel and rails; onished 
British quotations are for basic open-hearth steel; French, Belgian, Luxemburg, and 








French May Form Selling Trusts in Steel 


ARIS, Oct. 10.—Present low prices 
and instability of market condi- 
tions are depressing the French 


Some talk 
the various 
comptoirs 
these 

The 

butt 


iron and steel market. 
is heard of reorganizing 
selling syndicates known as 
to stabilize prices. Several of 
were dissolved in 1921 and 1922, 
only one now remaining is the 
welded pipe selling syndicate. These 
combines are virtually trusts as they 
serve to group all manufacturers of 
iron and steel products within their 
scope and thus automatically eliminate 
competition. The present serious situ- 
ation of the metallurgical industry is 
explained to some extent by the fact 
that although coke prices have re- 
mained unchanged since April 1, sell- 
ing prices of semifinished and finished 
steel products have been going down- 
ward progressivelv. In April billets 
were quoted at 600 francs ($31.50) and 
merchant bars at 670 francs ($35.17). 
These are quoted today at 420 francs 
($2205) and 500 franes ($26.25) re- 
spectively. Today's average price is 
26 per cent below that prevailing at 
the heginnine of April. 

Pig iren production is being main- 
tained despite the fact that the market 
is weak. Prices continue to sag and 
onotations on No. 3 forndry pig iron 
(2.50 to 3.00 per cent silicon) are rap- 








tained on new business. 





Plates 3/16- 


a inch thick and over are quoted at 750 
vicicnettih eee francs ($39.35) and black sheets, No. 
24 gage, average around 1100 francs 
idly approaching the lowest level in ($57.75). Wire products are slow and 
two years. Several furnaces in the competition keen. No. 20, plain soft 
East of France have taken orders for wire fluctuates between 950 francs 
phosphorus pig as low as 285 francs ($49.87) and 970 francs ($50.90). 
($14.95) per metric ton f.o.b. furnace. are 
It is believed prices will continue z 
downward until French pig again be- Luxemburg Iron Gains 
comes competitive in export markets : 
as the average monthly output now European Special Service 
amounts to 130,000 tons per month, Brussels, Oct. 10.—Production of pig 


whereas the actual requirements for the 
about 
Hematite -pig prices are being 
maintained around 400 francs ($21). 
Finished steel products are dull. 
business is being keenly 
and several mills are now quoting the 
Antwerp on 
domestic 


domestic market total 


tons. 
port 
same price f.o.b. 


inquiries as applied on 
ness f.o.b. mill. Several 


ests have decided to meet Luxemburg 
and Saar competion wherever encount- 


ered as they are in dire 
nage. Merchant bars 


shapes are being sold on the same hase 
and buvers with a fair specification to 
place are covering at around 500 francs 
sheet mills 
well filled order books and three months 
is the best promise that can be ob- 


($26.25). Plate and 


and 


Luxemburg in 
excess of July 
tons, 


iron in 
slightly in 
181,367 metric 


50,000 


Ex- tons of foundry pig iron. 
sought steel was slightly less than in July 


including 
tons of basic bessemer pig iron and 6066 
Production of 


August 
and reached 


was 


175,301 


and 


tons, in- 
bessemer 


amounted to 156,284 metric 
export cluding 154,165 tons of basic 
busi- steel, 1753 tons f open-hearth steel and 


larger inter- 365 tons of electric steel. Production 
figures are shown in the _ following 
C table. 
need of ton- —Metric tons— 
structural 1924 Pig iron Steel 
NE os eek iad a eR 162,217 146,578 
MEY ccs vkeswntcebe ven 165,313 150,952 
OO ESA eee pr 186,793 156,051 
Pn:  spibdewesaweank care we 185,623 156,868 
" SE! + ave Saw aad 5's ee olen 184,302 151,790 
co hod > Sakis ata a te panby cite 175039 143.573 
MO? cite bade oan tee wh wend ae 180,628 157,338 
Tie tet Re eee eed ee Oe 181,367 156,284 
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Commission Sums Up Results 


More Efficiency in Steel Industry, and Greater Consumption Sure To Follow Elim- 


ination of Pittsburgh Plus System, It Is Believed—Tendency Toward 
Delivered Prices Viewed as Retarding Adjustment 


ASHINGTON, Oct. 21.— 

V \ Buyers of steel in the western 

states, comprising what was 
designated as “high price” steel terri- 
tory by federal trade commission coun- 
sel in the hearing of the Pittsburgh plus 
case, are benefiting most from the ab- 
olition of the Pittsburgh plus method of 
quoting steel prices, it is viewed in fed- 
eral trade commission quarters, although 
it is pointed out that the fabricating in- 
dustry in the South will be stimulated 
directly. 

The so-called “high price’ territory 
in the West, or the ‘‘yellow area” in the 
commission exhibits, included a number 
of western states in which Chicago and 
Duluth mills, as well as the mills of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., at Pueblo, 
Colo., were said to have received their 
maximum net return under the Pitts- 
burgh plus system by reason of the 
freight rates on steel from Pittshurgh 
to Chicago and Duluth, and_ thence 
West, being the same as the through 
rates from Pittsburgh to the points in 
these western states. The trade com- 
mission believes that lower prices in 
these territories already have demon- 
strated effective results in the abolition 
of the Pittsburgh basing point system. 

The theory of the trade commission is 
that consumption in western consuming 
territory must spread in several direc- 
tions, with the lowering of steel prices 
at Chicago. Not only, it is pointed out, 
will steel consumption spread over a 
broader territory from Chicago but a 
more intensive potential consumption 
will develop. 

The situation that may keep new mar- 
ket centers from developing properly, 
it is stated here, is the growing tendency 
toward a system of delivered prices, 
supplanting Pittsburgh plus. . If steel 
producers are to quote and sell at de- 
livered prices instead of strictly f.o.b. 
mill prices, it is pointed out they will 
make it more difficult to have the “meet- 
ing of minds” that constitutes a free 
and open market. The trade commission 
sees in the delivered price tendency a 


Cold Rolled 


EW YORK, Oct. 21.—Cold- 
rolled strip steel prices here 
are being more rapidly ad- 


justed to the abolition of the Pitts- 
burgh plus system than those of any 





Traffic Managers To 


Discuss Situation 


ITTSBURGH, Oct. 21.—A. R. 

Kennedy, traffic manager, 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., is sending 
out a call for a meeting of iron 
and steel traffic men here Oct. 
30 in room 1011, Chamber of 
Commerce, to discuss Pittsburgh 
plus, its effects, and what must 
be done. Shippers from  Pitts- 
burgh, Johnstown, Youngstown, 
Wheeling, Beaver Falls and Can- 
ton districts will participate. A 
committee probably will be ap- 
pointed to study the situation and 
to report at a later meeting to 
which railroad representatives will 
be invited. 











real menace in market situations as af- 
fecting the steel industry and others, 
including the sugar and cement indus- 
tries. 

Legislation in the future by congress to 
elim.nate delivered price quotations gen- 
erally in- business markets is foreseen 
as a possible measure if systems of de- 
livered price quotations are to develop 
instead of strictly f.o.b. mill quotations. 
During the Pittsburgh plus hearing, the 
commission sought to show that de- 
livered prices keep buyers and sellers 
in the dark concerning market prices, 
and that these prices thus becone an 
friction and 
with the proper operation of price ad- 
justment. 


element of interference 


Efforts toward increased efficiency 
and decreased costs in production in the 
steel industry will be intensified as a 
result of the abolition of Pittsburgh 
plus, it is stated here. New market ter- 
ritories will be dependent upon cost of 
production of mills as well as upon 
freight rates, the cost of steel being an 
important factor in determining the 
point ultimately at which the distribu- 
tion of the territories dependent by 


Strip Market 


other steel product. The result is a 
state of demoralization such as never 
before has been known in this mar- 
ket. The old Pittsburgh yardstick has 
disappeared. Mills are in doubt as 
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freight rates upon centers of production 
shall stop or be limited, 

While independent steel producers in 
the Pittsburgh district are seeking lower 
freight rates from Pittsburgh, an inter- 
esting decision has been handed down 
by the interstate commerce commission 
asking central freight association and 
southern railroad lines to rates 
slightly from Pittsburgh on wire and 
wire products shipped to Kentucky and 
Tennessee points so that these rates will 


raise 


be less prejudicial to manufacturers and 
shippers of wire products at Muncie, 
Anderson and Kokomo, Ind. 

The commission’s findings in this case 
state that the market price of the wire 
and wire products affected “is domi- 
nated by the Pittsburgh 
though the bulk of the movement to 
Kentucky and Tennessee destinations is 
from points in central territory other 
than Pittsburgh.” This decision indi- 


interests, al- 


cates that cognizance has been taken 
of the still strategic importance of the 
Pittsburgh district. 

Practically all rates on wire and wire 
articles from Indiana points to the Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee points are con- 
structed on the basis of the lowest com- 
bination on the Ohio river. Pittsburgh 
shipments of these products have been 
on the basis of joint carload and less- 
than-carload rates fron Buffalo-P?tts- 
burgh territory to southeastern territory, 
including Kentucky and Tennessee, es- 
tablished in 1916 but increased in 1920. 

Competing with the complainant man- 
ufacturers and shippers of wire in the 
Indiana cities are producers and_ ship- 
pers at Youngstown and _  Clevelond, 
Adrian and Tecumseh, Mich., Sterling 
and Joliet, Ill., and other points in cen- 
tral territory. Based upon the rates for 
nails, the commission’s report states, the 
Pittsburgh rates to Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee are 88 per cent of those from the 
three Indiana points. The commission 
has issued no order, but it asks the de- 
fendant carriers to revise their tariffs 
changing the rate from Pittsburgh to 
the southern points. 


Demoralized 


to what their competitors are quoting. 
Buyers are at sea as to what their 
competitors are paying. The _ custo- 
mary quotations of Pittsburgh makers 
are equivalent to 4.00c, base Pittsburgh. 
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A large Ohio maker is quoting deliv- 
ered prices based on 4.00c, base Cleve- 
land. The American Steel & Wire 
Co. is quoting delivered prices figured 
from 4.15c, base Worcester. But the 
prices of the large makers no longer 
are the determining factor in indicat- 
ing the market. 

There are a good many manufac- 
turers of cold-rolled strip steel in the 
East and in New England, all of whom 
formerly followed the Pittsburgh base 
as their guide, subject to special ar- 
rangements on some of their business. 
For instance, they usually took care 
of local business at a mill price and 
gave free delivery by means of trucks. 


Recently, in the confusion follow- 


Users May 


ITTSBURGH, Oct. 21.—Only the 
Prrssscc of time will tell the full 
effects of the abolition of the 
method of quoting 


products since only 


Pittsburgh plus 
prices on steel 
over a period of months or years can 
proper comparison be made, Just now 
some producers are figuring whether 
or not it will be necessary to build 
plants in other sections and some con- 
sumers are contemplating the advisa- 
bility of building plants nearer sources 
of supply. Some of the western con- 
sumers for instance who were among 
those to make the loudest pleas for 
abolition of Pittsburgh basing, already 
are realizing what it will mean when 
western mills get filled up with busi- 
ness and they have to come to Pitts- 
burgh or other district mills on longer 
freight hauls.and pay the greater de- 
livered prices to get the material in 
their plants when wanted. These are 
wondering whether it would be best 
to move their manufacturing establish- 
ments nearer steel producing centers. 
In the meantime the producers here 
are not relinquishing any of their cus- 
tomers held over a shorter or longer 
period in the past in other sections. 
Some of the manufacturers of railroad 
plates, spikes, 
Chicago 
market, not agreeing to meet the com- 
petitive figures issued there. The group 
that is holding its customers, however, 
is doing so by absorbing more or 
less of the freight and this is adding 
greatly to their production costs. 
Pressure is being exercised to have 
modified or discontinued the Cleve- 
land base on cold-finished bars. Be- 
cause so little tonnage is made at that 
point, it would look like the “tail wag- 
ging the dog” if the Cleveland base, as 
announced by one manufacturer, would 
have to be met by all other producers 


material such as _ tie 
etc., have retired from the 
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ing the abandonment of the Pittsburgh 
plus system, this local mill price on 
cold-rolled strip steel has been around 
4.00c, base mill. There now are con- 
cessions from this figure. One New 
England maker started to solicit busi- 
ness generally at 3.85c, base Pittsburgh, 
which is 4.19c delivered New York and 
4215c delivered New England. Some 
other makers have been taking busi- 
ness at the same figure. The present 
market in New York ranges from 
about 4.00c to 4.20c, base. Elsewhere 
in the East the market varies in ac- 
cordance with local conditions. On 
some business makers are obtaining 
4.00c, base, plus the Pittsburgh freight 


to destination. In some cases con- 
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sumers say they can do lower than 
4.00c base at the nearest mill with 
delivery to their plants free of charge. 
There is no stability in cold-rolled 
strip prices. Conditions are changing 
from day to day. One day a mill will 
think it knows just what it has to do 
to get certain business; the next day 
the situation may have changed en- 
tirely. The position of consumers has 
changed as much as that of the pro- 
ducers. Some consumers have been 
benefited by the market demoraliza- 
tion. Others are at a disadvantage 
because they have not benefitted as 
much as others. The present situation 
generally is regarded as most unsat- 
isfactory. 


ove to Sources of Supply 


located at more distant points who 
sell a greater tonnage in that district. 


Mergers Are Given Quiet 


Consideration 


Chicago, Oct. 21.—Talk of mergers 
growing out of the elimination of Pitts- 
burgh plus on sheets, wire and pipe is 
less frequent, but it is said quiet con- 
sideration is being given several logical 
Inland Steel Co. officials 
assert they are not engaged in any 
negotiations, but Iniand 
center of western expansion speculation. 
The common stock of the Inland com- 
pany on the New York exchange has ris- 


amalgamations. 


continues. the 


en 5 points, to approximately $40 per 
share, since the conformance with the 
federal trade commission’s order a 
month ago. 

As a result of the inspection trip last 
week of their western properties by 
the directors of the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co., a definite announcement 
is looked for from President James A. 
Campbell. Reports are current that cer- 
tain interests are again attempting to 
put together a number of middle western 
enameling and stamping concerns. Junior 
shareholders of some of the western 
farm implement manufacturers are re- 
ported having formed a committee to 
consider consolidations to benefit from 
implement demand in_ the 
spring. It is also said that consideration 
is being given to the adaption of some 


improved 


of these idle implement properties to 
the manufacture of sheets and other lines 
of finished steel to take advantage of the 
new prices. 


Several slight 
erage prices of the major items com- 
prising the total cost of living oc- 
curred between Aug. 15, and Sept. 15, 
1924 according to the monthly survey 


changes in the av- 


by the National Industrial Conference 
board. The most’ important of these 
were approximately 2 per cent increase 
for food and 1 per cent decrease for 
clothing. The total increase for all 
items combined during the month was 
six-tenths of 1 per cent. 


Republic Reports Loss For 
the Third Quarter 


The state of depression existing in 
the steel industry during the third 
quarter is clearly reflected in the earn- 
ings report for that period by the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngs- 
town. The report is the first to appear 
covering operations in any important 
steel company for the quarter, It 
shows a net loss of $45,379. This 
compares with a net income before 
dividends of $454,225 in the preceding 
quarter and with a net income of 
$1,693,497 in the quarter ended Sept. 
30, 1923. After preferred dividends there 
was a deficit of $482,879 against a 
surplus of $16,725 in the three months 
ended June 30, 1924. 

For the first nine months of 1924 
net income amounted to $1,765,004 
after depreciation, interest charges, 
etc. This compared with a net in- 
$5,434,186 in the same 
period of 1923. Unfilled orders on 
hand Sept. 30 totaled 77,998 tons 
against 60,655 tons three months be- 
fore. The comparative income account 
of the company follows: 

For quarters ended 


come of 


Sept. 30, June 30, 
1924 1924 

.Net operating income* ....$460,656 $1,024,825 
Depreciation PA eer ee 223,844 
Exhaustion of minerals 33,602 58,914 
Net --- CORRES oasis cease on See 742,067 
Interest on bonds .......... 280,529 287,842 
Ay a eee 45,379 $454,225 
Preferred dividends ...... 437,500 437,090 
SE aint Derek = & on «0s 482,879 416,725 

*After maintenance and repairs. 

+Surp!us. 


tNet income. 
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Coast Trading Is Slow 


General Business Better but Steel Trade Offers Few Features—Utah 
Iron Being Used More Largely—Export Demand Is Slack 


EATTLE, Oct. 18—Business on 

Pacific Coast is slow. Buy- 

ing is on a hand-to-mouth basis 
but the undertone in the commercial 
world is most optimistic. It is felt that 
after election business will witness a 
considerable revival. Owing to the ap- 
proach of inventory heavy buying will 
probably not begin until near the end 
of the year and after the trade is satis- 
fied that further price recessions are not 
likely. 

Crops are now moving freely from all 
sections of the agricultural sections ad- 
jacent to Pacific seaports, shipping en- 
joying more than the usual fall activity. 
In Oregon and Washington many log- 
ging camps have recently reopened and 
conditions in the lumber trade are re- 
ported somewhat improved. Unfavor- 
able factors in lumber are the decreased 
buying of several of the best domestic 
and offshore markets and the fact that 
production has again exceeded new busi- 
ness, the excess being about 17,000.000 
feet in the week ending Oct. 6. Ship- 
ments were less than 2,000,000 feet be- 
low production for the same period. 

In the iron and steel trade there is 
nothing of note. Construction holds up 
well, creating a demand for certain lines 
of materials. Wholesale jobbers are 
doing fairly well but there is nothing 
active in the market. Work in fabricat- 
ing plants is slowing down and while no 
large jobs are in the immediate future 
the outlook for next year is most en- 
couraging. The general foundry situa- 
tion is improved. 


Pig Iron And Coke 


Some Columbia iron has been ordered 
from the new plant in Utah, the trade 
inclining to a grade at $25, f.o.b. plant, 
analyzing about 1.75 to 2.25 silicon. This 
particular grade is being tried out in 
lieu of cast scrap iron although better 
grades of Columbia are available at pro- 
portionate prices Best varieties of Brit- 
ish and Scotch iron are steady at about 
$32. Continental is being quoted at 
$26.50. Buying is not active as the plants 
are fairly well stocked. 

The coke situation is unchanged. The 
trade is using Wilkeson and Snoqualmie, 
local grades, which sell at $12.10 f.o.b. 
Seattle, British which is quoted at $17 
while the small amount of Connellsville 
which is used here sells at $24. There is 
no shortage although Fernie, B. C. is 
not now obtainable. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


While there is some inquiry for rein- 
forcing material the demand for bars is 
quiet although this is a condition natural 
to this season. Mill and warehouse 
prices remain unchanged here although a 


reduction of 25 cents per 100 pounds is 
reported at both San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. No large jobs are up for fig- 
ures at present, business being as a rule 
in small orders of less than 100 tons. 
The situation is equally inactive at Port- 
land. The Pacific Coast Steel Co. is 
furnishing 150 tons of reinforcing bars 
for the Pacific Steamship Co.’s new of- 
fice building. The local mill is closed 
this week but will operate again next 
week, A local exporting interest reports 
an order of 60 tons of bars for shipment 
to Hawaii and further business is ex- 
pected in the near future. The lowest 
price on bars reported this week is 2 35c. 

Wholesalers report a good demand for 
light plates for new and repair work. 
No projects are in sight calling for large 
tonnages of plates. The lowest price 
this week is reported at 2.25c. 

Shapes are moving fairly well although 
the demand has slowed down. One or 
two large contracts are still pending but 
no new work of importance is up for 
figures. The best price for this material 
this week appears to be 2.30c. 


Finished Materials 


Jobbers report sheets in hest demand, 
the volume of business having improved 
perceptibly during the last 30 days. 
Building materials and items used in re- 
pair work are moving in larger ton- 
nages. The wholesale jobbing trade is 
holding its own although business is 
featured by smail orders, and there is 
nothing outstanding. Some _  improve- 
ment in demand from the lumber in 
dustry is repoted. No change in ware- 
house steel prices has taken place in this 
territory, 

Two contracts for pipe are pending, 
the city of Seattle having opened bids 
for 255 tons of steel pipe involving 
5/16-inch material and for a second job 
involving 2,500 tons, alterate figures 
having been submitted for cast iron 
pipe, riveted steel and lock bar pipe. 
For cast iron pipe the bids ranged from 
$177,271 to $223,976, for riveted steel 
from $110,600 to $133,129 and for lock 
bar pipe from $117,726 to $135,729. City 
officials are also giving serious consider- 
ation to the proposed steel approaches 
to the Beacon hill bridge as well as to 
plans for the proposed steel Wheeler 
street bridge, bids for both to be invited 
soon, 

In addition to the 300 tons of 70-pound 
A. S. C. E. rails for the Alaska railway 
awarded the United States Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., the same seller will furnish 600 
tons of similar material for the Pacific 
Lumber Co., Scotia, Cal. Bids have 
been opened for furnishing 2165 tons of 
70-pound rail for the Merced Irrigation 
District, Merced, Cal. The United 
Commercial Co., San Francisco, sub- 
mitted the low hid for foreign rails, the 
figure being about $11 per ton under 
that of the Bethlehem Steel Co., low 
bidder on domestic material, The mat- 
ter is still pending. 

Th e demand is_ not 
supplies are ample for 
needs. There is no _ change 


strong and 
present 
in the 
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steel scrap market. The leading buying 
interest is still paying $8.50 gross for 
the best selected grades. Foreign de- 
mand is at a minimum, Japanese buyers 
claiming that present c.i.f. prices prac- 
tically cut them off from the Oriental 
markets. 


Hardware Manufacturers 
Discuss Distribution 


New York, Oct. 21.—Much applause 
greeted the mention of the name _ of 
President Coolidge at the annual con- 
vention of the American 
Manufacturers’ association at Atlantic 
City, last week. This organization is 
concerned strictly with the business 
problems of its members, and political 
demonstrations at its meetings are un- 
usual. The Coolidge demonstration 
started with an exhortation by a Kan- 
sas jobber for support in re-electing 
Coolidge and a Texas jobber quickly 
followed with a like appeal. The mem- 
bership of the association was practical- 
ly unanimous in voicing its approval of 
the Coolidge candidacy and the demon- 
stration was particularly striking, ow- 
ing to the fact that so many of the del- 
egates present had come from agricul- 
tural districts in the West and South 
which normally are considered Demo- 
cratic. 


Hardware 


Costs of distribution received major 
attention during the convention and the 
various factors making up these costs 
were considered at group meetings. It 
was brought out that the distribution 
cost shows only a negilgible change, but 
the tendency for it is to be slightly 
lower. 

H. G. Moore, Keystone Steel & Wire 
Co., Peoria, Ill, was elected president 
for the ensuing year. The new vice 
presidents are, W. A. Graham, Walling- 
ford Mfg. Co., Wallingford, Vt.; Samuel 
D. Latty, Kirk-Latty Mfg. Co, Cleve- 
land, and Robert T. Thompson, Lufkin 
Rule Co., New York. Murray Sargent, 
Sargent & Co., New Haven, was elected 
chairman of the executive committee. 


Negotiates for Ore Land 


Negotiations are under way by which 
the Pulaski Iron Co., may take over and 
open up the large Catawba iron ore 
properties near Roanoke, Va.,_ con- 
trolled by the Southern Coal & Iron 
Corp., Philadelphia. 


Represents German Steel 


E, D. Giberson & Co., 40 Rector street, 
New York, represent the Thyssen in- 
terests, of Germany, manufacturers of 
plates, shapes, bars, tubes and a widely 
diversified line of other steel products. 
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German Loan Success Significant 
4 l ‘HE reported huge over-subscription to the Ger- 


man loan is significant for two reasons. In the 
first place, it indicates that America is to play 
its appointed part as the gigantic creditor nation of the 
Secondly, it points to an avenue of employment 
banking re- 


world. 
for the country’s immense surplus of 
Thus may the possible pitfall of gold inflation 
be avoided. 

The loan is the beginning of a new chapter in the 
world’s financial history. It is a complete reversal of 
the historic picture of some decades ago. Then the 
early industrial and railroad development was being fi- 
nanced pretty largely by the accumulated wealth of 
Europe. But now the youth has become a giant 
wielding a mighty economic power; and the former 
patron is a rather needy borrower. 

The German loan has been described as merely “the 
priming charge in the pump, designed to start the 
water flowing.” What is meant is that the German 
loan is only the beginning of a probable vast flow of 
credit abroad. The economic upheaval of the world 
war tilted the international balance in such a fashion 
as to cause the world gold to pour into the United 
States. More than half of all the world’s money gold 
is lodged here. 

This gold has not been put into circulation or used 
as the basis of an enormous inflation of credit as it 
might have been. Rather it has been impounded in the 
federal reserve system and virtually held in trust until 


sources. 
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such time as Europe found a basis upon which it could 
begin its economic rehabilitation. The Dawes plan 
apparently provides that basis. 

The German loan of $200,000,000, of which $110,- 
000,000 has been offered in the United States, will 
enable the setting up of a gold bank of issue in Ger- 
many and start the reparations machinery in motion. 
To complete the task of general industrial and financial 
it will be necessary 
continental 
Much 
and. will fi- 


recuperation in Europe however, 
France and various other 
large sums here. 


for Germany, 
countries to borrow further 
of this credit will be arranged privately 
nance the purchases of raw materials, foodstuffs, etc. 

The the German loan will start the 
throng of borrowers to the United States. In assisting 
in the rehabilitation of industry abroad, it may be said 
that starting up active competition for 
its own industry. As Europe gradually gets upon 
its feet some American industries may feel the pinch 
of this competition. Prices and costs may have to 
be readjusted in a few instances. But in a broad way 
the eventual benefits from a restored Europe will 
enormously overshadow the disadvantages. 

Europe normally is our biggest customer taking 50 
per cent of all our exports and 75 per cent of our 
For years it has been under- 
It may pro- 
The world’s 


success of 


America is 


agricultural 
producing and underconsuming as well. 
duce more but it also will consume more. 
wealth and the world’s enjoyment of goods will in- 
That means heightened world prosperity of 
America may be expected to obtain a lib- 


exports. 


crease. 
which 


eral share. 





Sheet Industry Promotes Efficiency 


T A general conference of producers, distributors 
A and consumers of sheet steel held at Atlantic 
City last week proposals were adopted which after 

Jan. 1, 1925 will become the standards of the industry. 
The schedule presented elsewhere in this issue, will be 
The number of sheet steel 
items of sizes in the blue an- 
nealed, black and galvanized grades, largely purchased 
by consumers in this country are reduced from 1819 to 
263, or about 85 per cent. While it may appear that 
consumers will experience difficulty in getting the mills 
to roll items not included in the list, such is not the 
case. The stand taken at the conference means that mills 
will attempt to hold their production as far as possible 
to the sizes and gages included in the adopted schedule. 


far-reaching in its effect. 


different gages and 


lf a buyer wants a tonnage of sheets of a size and 
gage not included in the standardized list, mills will 
execute the order which will be considered as special, 
and therefore command an extra price. The elimination 
of certain sizes and gages of the three grades of sheets 
now manufactured will mean a tremendous saving to 


manufacturers, distributors and to the ultimate con- 


sumer as well. 
Numerous sheetmakers at the conference also con- 
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sented to a motion that all gages lighter than 28 
gage full-weight, galvanized and painted roofing. be 
eliminated from mill schedule, after Jan. 1. The 
standard for galvanized and painted roofing not many 
years ago was 26 gage, but owing to keen competition, 
some producers to get business offered roofing tonnage 
at a price lower than their competitors and shipped 
the product in a lighter gage. The practice gained 
momentum until practically every sheetmaker in this 
country was permitting 29 gage galvanized to be 
stamped with his trade mark, against his better judg- 
ment, as a good grade for roofing purposes. By the 
concerted action taken at last week’s conference, how- 
ever, 29 gage galvanized and painted roofing stock 
largely will disappear from mill records. From now 
on, therefore, there perhaps will not be so many rusty 
roofs in the farming districts which will stand in 
condemnation of the sheet steel industry. 





Convention Rewards Attendance 
nan at last week’s annual meeting 


of the American Foundrymen’s association ex- 

ceeded all previous records by more than 1000. 
What does this signify? Does it mean that the cast- 
ing industry has improved so much since May, 1923 
that foundrymen feel they could better afford to send 
representatives to Milwaukee this year than to Cleve- 
land 18 months ago? Or does it mean business is so 
slack that foundry executives find plenty of time to 
attend conventions? 

Perhaps the real answer does not involve e’ther of 
these factors, although the fact foundries are better off 
than they were at the time of the Cleveland meeting un- 
doubtedly has lent its influence to the better attendance. 
The best explanation is that the work of the association 
is On a more practical basis than heretofore. Where- 
as 10 years ago the technical papers attracted 90 per 
cent of the interest devoted to the program, now they 
share honors with reports of important working com- 
mittees. Foundrymen are beginning to realize that the 
outcome of the association’s efforts on research and 
standardization will be exceedingly beneficial to every 
one in the industry. 

Evidence of the interest in research was given at 
the sessions on molding sand. For three years the meet- 
ings devoted to this work have attracted the greatest 
attendance of the conventions and foundrymen gradu- 
ally have come around to the view that the research is 
thoroughly practical. Another important work, for 
which the American Foundrymen’s association is 
sponsor, is the establishing of standards for patterns, 
pattern plates and flasks. Unfortunately the excellent 
report of the joint committee in charge of this work 
had to be presented hurriedly and before only a few 
listeners at the tag end of one of the afternoon ses- 
sions. In spite of the scant attention given it on the 
program, it probably is the most important undertaking 
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of the association’s activities. It is bound to save the 
casting industry millions of dollars. 

The convention also afforded an opportunity to 
foundrymen to study an apprentice system at close 
range. Milwaukee is favored with unusual facilities 
for training boys for foundry work. Visiting foundry- 
men learned much from the Wisconsin city’s apprentice 
and vocational school methods. 

In each of these three features of the convention, 
executives obtained suggestions and information of direct 
value. It is the expectation of this reward that induces 
them to attend American Foundrymen’s association 
conventions and it is the fulfillment of their expecta- 
tions, usually many times over, that gives them the 
desire to go back the next year. 


Material Makers Branching Out 


NE of the smaller manufacturers. of wire fenc- 
6) ing in the Middle West observes that consider- 

able concern is being expressed over the fate of 
independent producers of steel as a result of the 
abandonment of Pittsburgh plus, whereas an elimination 
operation of major importance has been under way in 
the wire and fencing industry for many months. 

The complaint is that the larger makers of primary 
products are encroaching upon the domain of the 
secondary manufacturers. For example, one leading 
maker of wire recently, it is stated , has been selling 
fencing to jobbers at substantially the same price it is 
willing to sell wire to the smaller manufacturers of 
fencing. Again, when a small maker of fence posts 
went to a rail steel mill a short time ago for angles 
and tees he was offered fabricated posts at the same 
price per pound as the angles and tees. 

Obviously the secondary interests cannot withstand 
competition like this, and they fear extinction awaits 
them. They concede that, having the equipment and 
the labor, the producers are logical in developing one 
step further and turning out a finished product. Han- 
dling and transportation are eliminated. At the same 
time, they point out, all business cannot be big business, 
and they visualize the ultimate concentration of primary 
and secondary processes in a small group. Here, evi- 
dently, is a movement within the steel industry that is 
neither vertical nor horizontal, and promises distress to 
the smaller, secondary users of steel. 








Special Rate Question Important 

WIDE field for possible sweeping freight rate 
A adjustments has been opened by the appli- 

cation of an eastern coke manufacturer for 
a coking-in-transit rate on coal to its by-product 
coke oven plant at Swedeland, Pa. Hearings on 
this request were concluded last week before the 
public service commission of Pennsylvania at Har- 
risburg. At the hearings much opposition was ex- 
pressed by various interests. Eastern merchant 
furnaces opposed the granting of such a rate on the 


se ith ian t t aa ei as 
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ground that it would give an eastern steel com- 
pany, part owner of the coke company, a material 
advantage in competition for pig iron business. 

The special rate which is requested would be 
new only as far as it concerns coke. For many 
years, milling-in-transit rates have been extended 
to various commodities. The steel industry long 
has been familiar with the transportation saving 
that may be effected with such rates on structural 
steel which is fabricated at points on the route to 
the final destination. 

The request for a coking-in-transit rate seems 
properly to be one for the interstate commerce 
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commission. A special rate to Swedeland undoubt- 
edly would be followed by requests for similar 
tates to the points where other by-product coke 
oven plants are located. In much more than this 
sense, the matter is one of national import. Ifa 
coking-in-transit rate is granted, the analogy sug- 
gests that later there may appear a smelting-in- 
transit rate on iron ore shipped to blast furnaces, 
a melting-in-transit rate on pig iron and numerous 
other rates based on similar relationships. The 
possibilities are such as to command the keenest 
interest by men in the iron and steel and related 
industries. 








Yesterdays in Industry 


Trade and Technical News from IRON TRADE 
REVIEW 10, 20 and 30 Years Ago 











October 18, 1894 

HOMAS furnace at Niles, O., made an unusual produc- 
tion record, casting 250 tons, 600 pounds in 24 hours. 

The usual production was 200 tons for the same period. 

“xe ian 

While the cut in the tariff on tin plate is 1 cent per 
pound, or $224 per ton the reduction of $4 per ton in wage 
rates asked by makers is only 18 per cent of the tariff 


reduction. The Amalgamated and the Tin Plate Manu- 
facturers’ association still is deadlocked on wages. 
* * + 
The new Seneca furnace of the Salem Iron Co., Lee- 


tonia, O., is blown in. It has a 75-foot stack with a 7- 


foot bosh. 
+ » * 


October 20, 1904 
to the fact that with 
buying of 


N EDITORIAL calls attention 

railroad extensions of 4000 miles per year 

standard steel rails is 50 per cent greater than when extensions 

were at the rate of 9000 miles per year. The demand has 

changed from new building to replacement and improvement. 
* * * 

Profits of he Pullman Co. for the year ending July 31, 
1904, were at the rate of 13 per cent on the stock and 8 
per cent was paid in dividends. Directors include W. K. 
Vanderbilt, Jr., J. Pierpont Morgan, Frederick W. Van- 
derbilt, of New York; Marshall Field and F. O. Lowden. 

i. 2.2 


Much lake shipbuilding is in progress and under con- 





Some Prices from the Past 

Oct. 18, Oct. 20, Oct. 22, 

1894 1904 1914 
Basic, Pittsburgh svnncdkstectnaene ase 13.10 13.65 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ........+++. 11.00 13.10 14.90 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh ........ 10.50 13.10 13.65 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ........... 10.00 13.75 13.00 
Lake Superior, Chicago .......-... 14.75 15.25 16.00 
No. 2 southern, Birmingham ...... Ge os 10.00 10.00 
Bars, steel, Pittsburgh ...........- - 1.30c 1.15c 
Bate, Otecl, CRIGRTO ....ccccccceces 1.25¢ 1.40¢c 1.28¢ 
emees, PitQWPPM 2 cccciccesccoess 1.30¢ 1.40¢ 1.15¢ 
Shapes, Pittsburmh ..........e0..- 1.30¢ 1.40c 1.15¢ 
Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh .... scotia 12.00 10.75 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago ...... 7.50 10.00 8.50 














tract. G. A. Tomlinson of Duluth has let contracts for 
two carriers, 524 feet long, 54 feet beam and 30 feet deep. 
They will cost $360,000 each. The Cleveland Cliffs Co. 
is planning an ore carrier 514 feet long, with 60 feet beam, 
which will be 4 feet wider than the AUcustus B. Wotvin. 
* * x 
October 22, 1914 
ITH a lock 350 feet longer than those in the Panama ca- 
nal the new American canal at the Soo was opened Oct. 
21. Two ore carriers can be locked through tandem. 
* * * 

An answer to the government’s brief in the dissolution 
suit against the United States Steel Corp. It sets forth 
the good intentions of the corporation and its execution of 
helpful plans for the steel industry. 

* * * 

Sudden increase in demand for lathes has brought that 
department of the machine tool industry into activity. One 
inquiry for 800 for Russia is being entertained and another 
asks for 400 for Sweden. 





Fears Tendency To Build in West 











To the Editor: 

The present depression in the steel business makes it pos- 
sible for mills located in the Chicago district to amply take 
care of all trade requirements there. In fact, for sometime 
previous to the abolishing of the Pittsburgh basing point, the 
Chicago mills gave away part of their freight advantage ow- 
ing to competitive business conditions. When business returns 
to normal, the mills in the Chicago district will be unable to 
supply the demand and it will be necessary for users to buy 
material in other markets. That will have a tendency to make 
the Chicago mills put up their prices to equalize those of the 
eastern mills. 

Business in general is conducted according to the law of 
supply and demand, and I believe that conditions, if let alone, 
will adjust themselves in due course of time. My only fear 
as to the ultimate effect of the abolishing of the Pittsburgh 
basis is that a number of the eastern mills may build addi- 
tional capacity in the Chicago territory, which will eventually 
make it impossible for the eastern mills to compete in that 
district, and if that is done, it will be necessary to have 
further consolidation among the eastern mills so that they in 
turn may build additional capacity in the West. That, of 
course, will not attempt to help conditions in the steel industry 
at present, but I feel certain that in the future the business 
will gradually stabilize itself. 

INDEPENDENT STEEL MANUFACTURER 
Oct. 17, 1924 
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business has been lengthening recently. 

The slight letdown in activities, compared 
with a few weeks ago, is generally charged to 
that influence. 

Wall Street, however, apparently does not 
share the apprehension either of business men 
or of some eminent statesmen. The stock mar- 
ket took new heart late last week and surged 
forward briskly. Even more significant is the 
story of betting odds in the financial district. 

Wages now are standing at 5 to 1 on Coolidge 
and at 9 to 1 against LaFollette. The odds 
are 3% to 1 that the election will not fall 
to the house. In the past Wall Street has dis- 
played uncanny accuracy in picking presidential 
winners. 

Expectation of a victory for conservative pol- 
icies is partly based upon the windfall of pros- 
perity for the farmer. World crops are short 
but in this country harvests are moderately fair, 
except in the case of corn. The result is that 
the importing nations of Europe are buying heav- 
ily here. 


Te shadow of political uncertainty over 


Has Happened Before 


This will make the third time in 50 years that 
crop failures abroad have saved the American 
farmer. The first time was in 1879 and the sec- 
ond time was in 1896. The rise of prices in the 
latter year helped to swing the election against 


Bryan and free silver. 

September’s foreign trade figures reveal the 
extent of European buying. Exports of $427,- 
000,000 were the largest of any month since Feb- 
ruary, 1921. This was due to enormously in- 
creased shipments of cotton and of grain. Wheat 
exports this year are expected to exceed those 
of 1923 by 40 per cent. 


Gold Imports Halt 


The picture of the movement of gold also is 
remarkable. Imports of gold in September were 
only $6,555,501. This was the smallest total of 
any month since February, 1920. The sharp de- 
cline reflects a greater movement of gold to In- 
dia, but it also reveals Europe’s increasing finan- 
cial strength. 

Europe’s improved credit standing was fur- 
ther shown by the tremendous success of the 
German loan in this country. This loan will 
start the Dawes plan in operation and put Eu- 
rope upon the highway of financial and indus- 
trial recuperation. It also is the forerunner of 
many foreign loans. 

All of these loans will tend to stimulate ‘sales 
of food and raw materials abroad. Later on 
when Europe has started up quantity outputs 
American industry may witness a period of sharp 
competition until world costs are adjusted to 
more equal levels. American costs now overtop 
all others. 





The Barometer of Business 
Monthly Comparison 


Weekly Comparison 


Week One One 
Last week before mo.ago year ago 1913 
Business failures .. 326 355 279 351 ee Ie 
Cash ratio Fed. 
Res. System %.. 77.1 78.0 78.5 75.3 
Loan Rate, 4-6 
mos. N. Y. %.. 3-3% 3-3% 3-3% 5-5%4 5% 
Aver. price 25 in- 
dustrial shares . $116.70 $115.85 $118.25 $101.78 $58.19 
Aver. price 25 rail- 
road shares .... $69.28 $68.74 $70.56 $57.06 $82.97 
Av. price 40 bonds $80.84 $81.00 $80.80 $76.08 $93.00 
Car loadings week 
ended Oct. 4... 
Bank Debits 246 
cities (000 omit- 
$9,401,674 $10,123,659 $10,293,925 $8,793,611 


-1,077,006 1,087,447 920,179 1,079,776 *1,011,666 


Foreign Exchange (Demand) 
Last week One week One 
close before month ago 
$4.48 $4.48 $4.46 
5.22¢ 5.17¢ 5.31c 
4.36¢ 4.36c 4.38c 


Dodge _ | Building One One 1913 
awards in 27 Sept. Month before Yearago Mo. average 


states (sq. ft.) 43,452,700 41,852,000 39,391,200 31,250,000 
Business failures: 

Number .... 1,306 1,520 1,226 1,336 

Liabilities $34,296,276 $55,153,981 $28,698,649 $22,732,000 
Exports $427,000,000 $331,600,000 $381,400,000 $233,195,000 
Excess of gold 

imports $1,975,840 $15,752,524 $26,941,264 
Bureau of labor 

price index.. 148.8 149.7 153.7 100 
Bradstreet’s price 

index 140.6 138.6 141.6 100 


Economist’s Brit- 
ish price index 174 170.2 157.7 100 


Nat’l Industrial 
Con. board liv- 
ing cost index *161.7 161.7 161.9 3100 


New incorpora- 
$478,680,000 $398,950,080 $500,830,000 $49,301,000 


$630,716 


Railroad net 
earnings .... *$95,415,300 $75,027,000 $98,934,000 $59,301,000 


tExcess of gold exports. fJuly, 1914. *August, 
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Business Index 


RON TRADE REVIEW’S Monthly Busi- 

ness Index for September offers striking evi- 
dence that general activities have shown a sub- 
stantial gain since July. The Index for last 
month stood at 119.8. This compares with 109 
one month before and 105.6 in July. It is the 
highest figure since last May. The broad 
scope of the revival is indicated by the fact 
that in September each of the six factors com- 
prising the Index scored substantial gains. 
Advances were most pronounced for iron out- 
put, traffic, coal production and cotton use. 


Building Construction 


HE physical volume of contracts for new 

construction in September as reported to 
the F. W. Dodge Corp., from 27 Northeast- 
ern states was 43,452,700 square feet. This 
was a gain of 4. per cent over the total for 
August and of 5.6 per cent over that for the 
July low point. Compared with September, 
1923, there is an increase of 10 per cent. The 
nine months’ aggregate is 4 per cent greater 
than that for the same period of 1923. There 
was a slight drop in residential building but 
a gain of 18 per cent over August in industrial. 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


Value of Exports and Imports of United States by Months 
Reports from Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
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Gold Movement 
OLD imports into the United States in 


Foreign Trade 


XPORTS of American commodities in 


September were valued at $427,000,000, 
the highest total for any month since Feb- 
ruary, 1921. It compared with $330,672,000 
in August and $381,433,000 in September, 1923. 


September of $6,555,341 were the small- 
est of any month since February, 1920. They 
compare with a monthly average of $33,000,000 
during the preceding eight months of the year 


and with an average of $25,000,000 in 1923. 
This drastic decline apparently marks the be- 
ginning of the end of the historic postwar in- 
flow of gold into the United States. It partly 
reflects the diversion of gold to India, but of 
greater importance it indicates enhanced fi- 


The large total resulted from greatly increased 
exports of wheat and of cotton. Wheat and 
flour exports in September were double those 
of one year before and the price was 35 per 
cent higher. Cotton exports were the high- 
est of any September since 1913. Imports of 


$285,000,000 exceeded those for August. nancial power in Europe. 
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European Business Marking Time 


Uncertain Future Still Checking Better Dispositions—Iron and Steel Competi- 





tion More Acute—Small Nations Slowly Recovering—England's 
Unemployed Show Increase Since Middle of July 


UROPEAN business shows little 
EK, improvement over the conditions 

which were prevailing in the 
early part of the summer. The negotia- 
tions which were pursued between the 
governments of the leading nations in 
order to put the Dawes report 
operation have resulted in the London 
agreement. the application 
of the plan has but just started and 
can only be gradually completed. Actual 
results showing how it will work out in 
practice are still further postponed and 
the outlook uncertain, The 
immediate, revival of under 
such conditions is hardly to be expected 


into 


However, 


remains 
business 


and in certain countries, especially 
with regard to the iron, steel and 
allied industries, symptons of trade 


depression which were already notice- 
able in July are becoming more acute. 
and only in a few nations have the 
conditions slightly improved. 

Germany recently has somewhat bene- 
fited by a slight improvement of busi- 
ness, the outcome of the London con- 
ference having there brought about 
easier financial conditions with a cor- 
responding favorable influence on trade. 
German iron and steel exports in July 
were 116,529 metric tons compared with 
107,260 tons in June. On the other 
hand, the demand in the home market 
has awakened to some extent. How- 
ever, it will be seen on the accompany- 
ing map that general conditions in 
Germany are still poor. 

Iron and steel exports from Germany 
during the first seven months of this 
year were about 865,000 metric tons 
against 1,091,650 tons in the correspond- 
ing period of 1923. Pig iron produc- 
tion continues at a low ebb and many 
works have considerably reduced op- 
erations when they have not completely 
shut down. In the Ruhr district condi- 
tions are improving only very slightly 
since the cessation of the occupation 
and less than 50 per cent of the 
existing furnaces are in operation. 


British Iron and Steel Dull 


The dullness of the iron and steel 
market in Great Britain has become 
accentuated during the summer months 
and the resumption of business at the 
beginning of the fall is not up to 


expectations. The number of furnaces 
in 


blast on August 31 was 





BY VINCENT DELPORT 





The 
it London, England, of Iron Trane 


REVIEW. 


author ts European manager, 





173, the lowest number since December, 
1922. The production of steel which 
reached its highest mark in March with 


816,900 tons was reduced to 527,500 
tons in August, bringing down this 
year’s monthly average very slightly 


in excess of last year’s, whereas three 
months ago the monthly average was 
about 50,000 tons greater than in 1923. 
Continental competition is keenly 
felt, not only on export markets but 
also in the home market. British iron 
and steel exports during the first eight 
months of this year were 2,732,740 
tons compared with 2,926,991 tons dur- 
the corresponding period of 
year, the drop being mostly accounted 
for with regard to pig iron, ferro-alloys 
and semifinished steel. Imports of iron 
and steel were 1,916,044 tons for the 
first eight months of this year against 
1,012,617 tons in the first eight months 
of 1923, or 93 per cent in excess. 
number of unemployed recently 
been increasing reaching approximately 
1,180,200 persons on Sept. 22 as against 
1,052,000 in the middle of July. 


ing last 


The 
has 


Labor Conditions Uncertain 


In France, Belgium and Luxemburg 
conditions not changed to 
considerable extent although steel pro- 
duction since the month of May has 
somewhat decreased. Low prices have 
enabled these 


have any 


countries to maintain a 
fair amount of export business. How- 
ever, underlying conditions are not 
altogether satisfactory, especially in 
Belgium and Luxemburg where labor 
troubles often arise. Italy’s condition 
continues prosperous notwithstanding 
certain recent signs of unrest. The sit- 
uation of the Italian iron and steel in- 
dustry which was badly hit in 1920-21 
is gradually improving, but it should 
only be considered as a home industry 
and a secondary one. In Sweden gen- 
eral conditions are sound although 
the iron and steel market is somewhat 
depressed. During the ffirst seven 
months of this year Swedish iron and 
steel exports were 149,200 tons or 
52%4 per cent less than in 1913, In 
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Austria and Czecho-Slovakia iron and 
steel activities have slackened. 
Taking account of general business 
conditions the accompanying map shows 
little difference with that three 
months previously, the only change 
being for Belgium. whose situation is 
still fair but less satisfactory on the 
whole than that of Italy and also of 
France and-Sweden where conditions can 
still. be considered as fairly good. The 
situation is improving in Norway and 
Austria, also slightly in Greece. Switzer- 
land is progressing to a good extent 
and fair conditions are being main- 
tained in Czecho-Slovakia. Poland, al- 
though still among the less prosperous 
nations, is gradually up its 
Internal troubles are handi- 
capping Spain’s efforts to improve busi- 
ness and the trade of this country with 


of 


working 
industries. 


Argentina, which is one of its largest 
markets, is reported to be declining. 
Greater activities can be anticipated 
in Europe at the beginning of the 
coming Competition between 
iron and steel producing countries will 
This is somewhat 


season, 


become more acute. 


disturbing to British producers who 
realize that during recent years the 
continental mills have begn improved 


and modernized with a view to increas- 
ing and lowering costs, 
whereas such improvements in British 
mills are or less exceptional. 
However, it is possible that the pres- 
ent state of British furnaces and mills 
may the producers to reduce 
the cost of upkeep in periods of dull- 
but it will make it more diff- 
cult for them to meet the lower con- 
finental prices when business becomes 
active. 


production 


more 


enable 


ness, 


more 


Spanish Ore for Germany 


Recent agreements between Spain and 
Germany have raised the hopes of the 
Spanish iron mining interests, as it is be- 
lieved Germany may develop into an im- 
portant market for Spanish ores, it is 
stated in a report to the department of 
commerce from Leonard G. Danson, at 
Santander, Spain. One of the large 
companies, the Orconera Iron Ore Co, 


Ltd., has begun working some of its 
mines after a three year shutdown. The 
Minas Complementas has exhausted its 


deposits, and shipped the last of its ore. 











Fig. 1 
(Below)—Pouring Electric Steel 

iTH its plant at Tulsa, Okla., 

in the heart of the Mid-Con- 

tinent field, the Oklahoma Steel 
Castings Co. is making a specialty of 
electric steel castings for the oil 
try. Obviously there can be no 


indus- 
stand- 
ard practice in the manufacture of stee! 
castings for the oil country, as in the 


foundry producing com- 


This is due to diver- 


average steel 
mercial castings. 
sity of shapes and quantities of the cast- 
ings and the widely varying analyses of 
steel casting in the 
oil fields has a different 
form and must be studied and developed 
to obtain the desired results. By keep 
with the field 
each cast- 


the steel. Every 


duty to per- 


ing in close touch men, 


watching the performance of 


ing and studying the needs of the in- 
dustry, the company has been able to 
manufacture steel castings that will 


give results and dependability in the oil 
field. 

With special problems to solve, widely 
varying classes of castings and analyses 
of steel, production costs require special 
attention. 
casting is admittedly sound business, Not 
to charge the customer more than any 
casting is worth is a policy just as es- 


To earn a fair profit on every 


(Above)—Plant of Oklahoma Steel Castings Co., Tulsa. Oklahoma, Fig. 





4 


for Oil Well Castings 


sential. The company’s cost system 1s a 


co.tro‘ling factor from raw material 
to finished castings. 

All scrap is purchased on analysis and 
each car load is analyzed before unload- 
ing. The analysis is used by the melter 
charge and prevents 
The daily heat 


As each 


in making up his 
the use of poor scrap. 
reports show the quantity used. 
bin is emptied the quantity taken from 
heat 
amount 


report, is 


at as 
checked 


and any 


shown on the 
purchased 
overage is found 
eliminating 


against the 
shortage or 
and immediately absorbed, 
the possibility of a heavy shortage at the 
end of a fiscal year. The same care and 
throughout the system. 
labor 


accuracy obtains 
All molding, 
i; on piece work, eliminating any uncer- 
tainty as to direct A monthly 
inventory of materials is taken, making 
it possible to know the costs from month 


core and cleaning 


labor. 


to month by departments, or as a whole. 

The plant was built in 1921, and has 
the advantage of built as a unit 
and not as a succession of enlargements. 


being 
equipment includes one 


The furnace 
° . . 
with equipment for au- 


1™% ton 
tomatic 
using power at 13,200 volts. 
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furnace, 
control and operation, 


This equip- 


rapid 


Oil Fields Demand 


Special Electric 
Steel Castings 


Oklahoma Foundry Specializes 
on Exacting Work by 


Modern Methods 


BY DUDLEY W. MOORE 


Pittsburgh 
klectric Furnace Corp., Pittsburgh. 


mei:t was supplied by the 


varying in 
pound to 


In producing castings 
three 


tons, subdivision of the molding depart- 


weight from one-half 


ment is necessary. Large castings are 


molded on the main tioor by hand and 
are handled by a 5-ton, three-motor, elec- 
tric crane manufactured by the Case 
Crane & Columbus, 


OQ. Other fairly heavy castings are mold- 


Engineering Co., 


cd on jolt machines manufactured by the 
Tabor Mfg. Co., Light 
castings are floor 


Philadelphia. 

molded on the side 
All molding sands 
are mixed in a sand mill manufactured 
by the Phillips & McLaren Co., Pitts- 
burgh. The tapped into 
a bull removed by the 
crane to the center of the molding floor. 


On power squeezers, 


entire heat is 


ladle which is 


Large castings in the main bay are 
poured from the bull ladle by the crane, 
while the small work on the snap floor 
is poured from shank ladles. Large 
castings are removed by the crane to the 
floor. This is located close 
to the sand mixer to eliminate lost mo- 
tion in the sand from the 
shakeout floor to the sand mixer, where 


all backing reconditioned. 


shakeout 


removal of 


sands are 
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The core room is opposite the snap 
floor. Coremakers’ benches are close 
to the sand mixer to expedite delivery 
of core sand. The core ovens are at 
the opposite end of the core room. The 
battery consists of three ovens equipped 
with standard trucks, designed and spe- 
cially built by the company to care for 
the large variety of cores, which range 
from 1 inch to 12 feet in length. The 
ovens are fired by gas. 

Larger castings are shaken out at 
the entrance to the cleaning department 


and loaded on sand blast trucks. If 
heads and gates can be removed by 
sledging this is done. Castings whose 


heads must be cut off are then taken 
to the oxyacetylene torches. Small cast- 
ings from the side bays are delivered 
to the sprue cutter where heads and 
gates are removed. They then are taken 
tc the sand blast. All castings are in- 
spected at this point for defects. If 
slight imperfections appear they are re- 
paired, and if 
scrapped before further labor is put 
on them. The sand blast equipment 
consists of a unit manufactured by the 
Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, Md. 

Castings with surface defects go di- 
rect to the 300-ampere arc welder, manu- 
factured by the Lincoln Electric Co., 
Cleveland, after having been sand _ blast- 
ed, while the others go direct to the 
grinders. After grinding, castings are 
inspected for smoothness to make sure 
that all heads and gates are ground flush 
and to detect defects which may have ap- 
peared after grinding. Castings are then 
removed to the chipping benches. At 
this point the castings again are inspect- 
ed to see that all cored holes are thor- 
oughly cleaned or drifted. 


defective, they are 


Inspection Before Shipment 


All castings are annealed, unless the 
customer advises to the contrary, in a 
gas-fired annealing furnace. Castings 
then go to the tumbling mills, or if of 
light design they are taken to the sand 
blast. From the tumbling mills or the 
sand blast the castings are taken to the 
shipping floor where they receive their 
final inspection. 

In addition to the steel 
company has built and 
modern pattern shop. The company is 
in position to make, or 
classes of patterns, wood, 


foundry, the 
equipped a 


redesign, all 
metal, brass 
or aluminum. The pattern shop became 
necessary on account of the large variety 
of newly designed oil country tools and 
specialties and further because of the 
importance of having the pattern made 
by the same company that makes the 
casting, to eliminate troubles which may 
arise from improperly made patterns. 
The company employs about 75 men 
and produces from 90 to 110. tons 


monthly. It started actual operations 


IRON TRADE 


in August, 1922, 
territory as a steel foundry. 


having pioneered that 
Ernest H. 
Cornelius is president and general man- 
ager, J. R. Johnston vice president and 
works manager, Verser Hicks 
and L, C. 


secretary 
Baston treasurer, 


Increase 


Cash Registers 


The department of 
nounces that, according to data collected 
at the 1923 biennial census of manufac- 
engaged 
manufacture of cash 


commerce an- 


turers establishments primarily 
in the registers 
and calculating machines reported prod- 
ucts valued at $95,105,570, an increase 


of 77.3 per cent as compared with 


FIG. 3—HEAVY MOLDING FLOOR ON 


ARE 


1921, the last preceding census 
The classification adding ma- 


year. 
covers 
chines, cash registers, calculating, and 


computing machines, and automatic 
ticket selling devices. 

Of the 37 establishments reporting 
in 1923, 7 were located in Michigan, 


6 each in Jllinois, New York, and 
Ohio, and the remaining 12 in California 
Connecticut, Iowa, Massachusetts, Mis- 
souri, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, and Wisconsin. In 1921 
the industry was represented by 49 
establishments, the decrease to 37 in 
1923 being the net result of the omis- 
sion of 17 establishments which had 
included for 1921 and the in- 
clusion of 5 which had not been 
classified in this industry for 1921. Of 
the 5 establishments not 
classified in this industry, 4 were new 
to the census and 1 had been engaged 
primarily in the manufacture of other 
commodities such as foundry and 
machine shop products in 1921. 


been 


previously 
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To Install 
X-Ray Equipment 
Cornell 
sity of ordered X- 
ray diffraction equipments for use in 
their physics laboratories. The metal- 
lurgical, geological and other 
ments will also use the apparatus 
which will be furnished by the 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
in whose 


Uni versities 


university and the Univer- 


Michigan have 


depart- 
Gen- 


research 
ray method of studying crystal struc- 


laboratory the X- 


ture was developed. 

Six similar outfits already are in 
use in college research laboratories, in- 
cluding Massachusetts Institute of 








WHICH 
MADE 


VARIED TYPES OF CASTINGS 


Technology, Rensselaer Polytechnic in- 
stitute, McGill university, Pennsylvania 
State Wiscon- 
sin, and Institute of Tech- 
Two industrial research labor- 
atories and two government labora- 
tories also are equipped with this type 
The Electric 
Co. itself is using two sets constantly. 


college, University of 
California 


nology. 


of apparatus. General 
By means of the apparatus, character- 
istic X-ray diffraction patterns of 15 
crystals can be 
photographically at once. 


powdered recorded 
The results 
field of 
usefulness in the theory of metallurgy 


and in 


obtained have an immediate 


certain branches of physical 
chemistry, as well as in chemistry and 
geology. The apparatus is suited not 
only to general crystal research, but to 
forms of 


most routine . commercial 


laboratory work. 


Olympic Foundry: Co., Seattle, Wash., 
has increased its capital stock from 
$20,000 to $100,000. 





oundrymen Foster World Unity 


International Understanding Accomplished Through Growing Interchange of Ideas 


and Views—Benefits Industry and Business, and Cultivates Good Will— 
Steps Initiated by American Association Bring Results 


N THE six years which have passed 


since tie armistice there has been 


reat quickening of mutual in- 
terest among casting manufacturers 
the world. Not 


throughout only has 


the foundry industry of the United 
States been brought into closer con- 
tact with that of Europe, but European 
foundrymen have become much _ better 


acquainted with each other. Everywhere 


there is greater unity. This happy 


condition is the result of efforts initiat- 


ed largely by the American Foundry- 


men’s association, which have grown 


into the dimensions of a world move- 
ment that may easily have an important 
effect on the future indus- 


trial and even political history. 


course of 


The significance of this great develop- 
ment in practical internationalism with 
in the industry is not yet fully manifest- 
ed. We are in fact participating in a 
movement the whole power and sweep of 
which we as yet have difficulty in appre- 
Almost alone among the engi- 


foundrymen in America 


ciating, 
neering trades, 
now have the benefit of a world outlook 
and worldwide which offer 
benefits of a very tangible kind. With- 
natural ad- 


connections, 


out giving up any of our 
vantages or American characteristics we 
are in a position, as an industry, to make 
our influence felt abroad as it has never 
felt before, and to absorb from 
World much that would be 
to our own operations. This 
practical interna- 


been 
the Old 
beneficial 
is what is meant by 
tionalism, 

We have no desire to Americanize the 
foundry business of Europe, nor would 
we consent to any Europeanizing of the 
national frontiers. 
channels of communication 
been opened be- 


Foundrymen’s as- 


activities within our 
But the 
recently 
American 


which have 


tween the 


sociation and the leading European 
foundrymen’s . organizations show that 


there is much to be gained on both sides 
by closer contact and knowledge of one 


another's methods and _ technical prob- 
lems. 

Beyond this it is beginning to be 
clear that in thus serving their own 


ends by getting together internationally, 
the foundrymen of the world are con- 
tributing in no small measure to the 
solution of a much larger problem, 


uamely, to the cause of world peace it- 
self. For peace cemes of understand- 
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ing and it is in the professional and 


business arenas that most international 


misunderstandings originate. Therefore 


promoting concord rests 


shoulders of 


the burden of 
especially heavily on the 
technical men and industrial leaders. 


Foundry Industry Elevated 


As Oliver Stubbs, twice president of 
the Institute of British Foundrymen, 
pointed out only a short time ago, at the 
Newcastle-on-Tyne convention, the poli- 
tical troubles of a postwar world will 
not be solved until business and profes- 


sional men show a greater willingness to 


make their influence felt and to bring 
their specialized knowledge to _ bear. 


“Therefore,” he said, “the value of 


these international contacts between 
foundrymen reaches far beyond the con- 
industry. We are 


world by 


fines of our own 
promoting the peace of the 


getting together.” To which might be 
added that no set of men 
more since the war along this line than 
the producers of castings. The develop- 
ment of friendship in the past six years 
between the of the world 
has been tremendous. All nations have 
contributed. One of the by-products 
ot their been to lift the 
foundry industry everywhere to a plane 
ot greater importance and dignity in the 


have done 


foundrymen 


efforts has 


organization of human affairs. 

From this improved situation the cast- 
ing) manufacturers of all countries are 
benefiting, indirectly and directly. The 
primary purpose of the American 
Foundrymen’s association is to promote 
the interchange of technical information. 
The growth of the society and the posi- 
tion of influence to which it has attained 
is sufficient proof of the tangible value 
of the work it is doing. In the light 
of this, the usefulness of the 10 papers 
on practical foundry subjects which have 
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been contributed to the proceedings of 


the American Foundrymen’s association 


in the past three years by foreign au- 


thors can be judged. These papers were 


wr.tten by men who have the _ highest 


standing in their respective countries. 


These papers represent a volume of in- 
formation on European foundry meth- 
greatly exceeds anything of 


American 


ods which 


the sort made available to 
producers during the decade or two prior 
A point to be emphasized 


contributions to 


to the war. 
is that these 
our foundry literature have been writ- 
American _ readers, 


valuable 


ten expressly for 
which means that they contain far more 
number of suggestions 
foundrymen could util- 


work. In 


than the usual 


which American 
daily 


ize profitably in their 


addition they are reinforced in most 


cases by a full discussion by leading 
American foundrymen, who have point- 
which the 


apphed to 


exact way in 


offered can be 


ed out the 
suggestions 
cur own conditions. 


All this is a result of the growth 


ci international co-operation, coupled 


with the specific arrangements for in- 


terchanging information with European 


foundrymen’s associations which have 
Leen perfected by tie American Found- 
1920. In no 


trades 


rimen’s association since 


other branch of the engineering 
has anything of the sort been attempted, 


so far as the author is aware. The 


foundrymen of America alone are pos- 
sessed of a working arrangement where- 
thought on the 


by the best European 


technical problems of their business is 
brought to their doorsteps. 

There are at least two other directions 
in Which foundrymen are reaping bene- 
their 
outlook. One is 
cf the foundry equipment exhibition idea 


to Europe. there have 


fits from improved international 


found in the spread 


Since the war 


been four such displays abroad. The 
first one was in Belgium, Sept. 18 to 
Oct. 10, 1921, at which there were 80 
exhibitors. This exhibition, which in- 


ciuded, like its considerable 
American machinery, was held in Liege 
and was so successful that it was con- 
tinued for a week beyond the original 
closing date. In 1922 there was an in- 
ternational of foundry sup- 
plies and equipment in Birmingham, 
Eng., June 15-24, at which there were 


successors, 


exhibition 
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Paris held the 
in 1923, when a display of 100 exhibits 
was held Sept. 2-16, in connection with 


120 exhibitors. stage 


the first postwar International Found- 
rymen’s congress. This year there was 
another exhibition in England, which 


was held in Birmingham, June 19-28. 
These foreign exhibitions, although on 
a smaller scale than those held by the 
American Foundrymen’s association, pos- 
sess one feature of great practical value. 
There have been included in every case 
representative displays from five or six 
different countries on both sides of the 
Atlantic, thus affording the visitor a 
unique opportunity to study the develop- 
ment of foundry equipment and machin- 
ery comparatively. Those who have not 
been able to attend in person have had 
the benefit of extensive reports in the 
technical press. There have also been 
two or three such exhibitions in Ger- 
many since the war. There are no rec- 
ords of any comparable activities in the 
exhibition line in the 20 years from 1894 


to 1914. These displays and the stim- 
ulus they have given to mechanical and 
technical advancement in the foundry 
field are a direct result of the improved 
relations between foundrymen which 


new exist throughout the world, and in 
the creation of these better relations 
American foundrymen have played no 
small part. 

The growth of international co-opera- 
tion has also stimulated closer ferson- 
al ties between the foundrymen of the 
various European nations and _ between 
those of the Old World and the New. 
There has been a healthy increase in 
travel back and forth. The culmination 
was reached at the International Found- 
rymen’s congress in Paris last year, 
which was attended by a large delega- 
tion of members of the American Found- 
rymen’s association, and the 
tatives of 11 other nations. 

Taken together all this activity is re- 
sulting in a quickening of the develop- 
ment of the foundry industry along both 
business and technical lines. Without 
surrendering any of their nationalism 
the foundrymen of the different coun- 
tries are influencing one another in bene- 
The influence of European 
foundry practice on America is being 
vice versa. 


represen- 


ficial ways. 


strengthened, and 


Where the Roots Lie Buried 


In at least two directions European 
foundry practice has been of great serv- 
ice to America. It is to Europe that 
we are largely indebted for our crafts- 
manship. European foundrymen possess 
a all around training which it is diffi- 
cult to obtain in the United States at 
present. Therefore it may be said that 
more than anything else they have 
brought us skill. This we have adapted 
and improved to suit our own condi- 
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tions, but the cradle of the foundry 


business was in northwestern Europe. 
There were skilled molders in Europe 
wilderness. 
Cannon balls and a large iron-gun were 
cast in London in 1516. One of. the 
earliest European foundrymen, in the 
commercial sense, was Dud Dudley, an 
Englishman who obtained a patent for 
the manufacture of iron castings from 
James I in 1619, a year before the found- 
ing of the Plymouth colony. 

A little more of this history is inter- 
esting to show how the roots of the 
American foundry industry are buried 
deep in European, especially British, soil. 
Dud Dudley was one of the first writers 
in the world on foundry subjects, and 
his book, “Metallum Martis,”’ mentions 
various castings which he made for mil- 
itary and civilian purposes. Common 
i1on castings, however, were not pro- 
duced regularly in Europe until toward 
the eighteenth century. It was about 
1709 that the ordinary sand mold was 
introduced into England as a result of 
the efforts of Abraham Darby, who with 
four partners established the Baptist 
Mills at Bristol. The workmen were 
Dutch brass founders who had learned 
the art of making brass castings in sand 
in Holland. Their first attempts with 
iron were failures, and considerable loss 
was incurred in unsuccessful experi- 
ments. Finally one night Abraham Dar- 
by, with the assistance of a 
workman named John Thomas, succeed- 


when America was still a 


young 
ed in casting an iron pot. From that 
time forward iron founding grew and 
flourished in the British Isles, from 
which at an early date it was _ trans- 
At the same 
time there were parallel developments in 


ferred to North America. 


France, Germany, and other continental 
countries, from the results of which 
early American foundrymen profited. 

When one considers the obstacles 
which had to be overcome in those days, 
by men following rule of thumb meth- 
ods without modern scientific aids, it can 
be appreciated why European foundry- 
men look with 
ments of their forefathers. 
evident that there is sane reasoning in 
their contention that methods and prac- 
tices are not mecessarily bad because they 
are old. There is virtue in the old as 
well as in the new. But what has re- 
sulted in Europe, which America has 
been fortunate in largely avoiding, is a 
peculiar combination of moss-grown tra- 
ditions and modern ideas, the co-exist- 
ence of antiquated processes and twen- 
tieth century methods. This is a prod- 
uct of the past and is only natural in 
countries which were old before Amer- 
ica was discovered. 

It may have drawbacks, but it also 
teeans that the historically inclined Eu- 
ropean foundryman can draw inspiration 


pride on the achieve- 
It also is 
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trom a past which fairly teems with 
great inventions in metallurgy and shop 
practice from which the whole world 
has benefited. But there is no reason 
why American foundrymen should not 
participate in this source of inspiration. 
This would enable us, along with the 
progressive manufacturers of castings in 
Europe, to create a practice in which 
is combined all that is best and _ tried 
in the old with those elements which 
are most 


promising and successful in 


the new. 


Modern Progress Abroad 


Europe has not grown great merely 
by feeding on traditions. Her leading 
men, in any line of endeavor, have 
always been pushing ahead. Therefore, 
in the modern theater, American found- 
ty practice can profit by the closer con- 
tacts we are establishing with the Old 
World. 
vance in research work, there are direc- 
tions in which we might profitably be 


Great as has been our ad- 


influenced by the progress of Europe. 
Foreign foundry scientists are able to 
show us what can be done by _ individ- 
uals in the field of technical investiga- 
tion. In both England and France there 
is a spirit of individualism in research 
Take, for in- 
stance, Professor Turner’s investigations 
of the effect of silicon, F. J. Cook’s 


researches into the network phosphide- 


work which is healthy. 


cementite eutectic in cast iron, or the 
Fremont-Portevin method of testing as 
angible examples of valuable offerings 
which individual foundrymen 
of scientific bent have tendered to their 
American confreres. 


European 


The contacts established in the past 
few vears have given American found- 
rymen equal opportunities in the field of 
shop practice. Along this line the work 
of F. W. Stokes on centrifugal castings 
might be cited. This process opens up a 
whole new vista of casting manufacture. 
We have also the benefit of the study of 
foundry sands made by Prof. P. G. H. 
Boswell, while in the sphere of marine 
British foundry- 
men admittedly are leaders, the methods 
of molding large propellers, etc., devel- 
oped by men like Wesley Lambert have 
been of great value to American pro- 
ducers. On the other side of the chan- 
nel a distinguished French foundryman, 
I. V. Ronceray, has given us the benefit 
of his work on how to make castings 
without feeding heads and risers, a sug- 


engineering, in which 


gestion of great value to shops handling 
large quantities of metal, the cost of 
which runs into thousands of dollars a 
day. In short, the influence of European 
foundry practice on the American in- 
dustry instead of being negligible comes 
nearer to being profound. At least the 
foregoing indicates how advisable it is 
for the progressive American foundry- 
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nian to keep in touch with the latest Eu- 


rvpean developments. 

The reverse is equally true. Now that 
it is in the full tide of manhood, the 
influence of American foundry prac- 
tice on Europe is tremendous. This is 
creating new developments and_ tend- 
encies in the Old World with which 
American producers would do well to 
keep in touch. Europe looks largely 
to the United States for the applica- 
tion of labor-saving equipment to the 


There is a tend- 
metal- 


production of castings. 


ency abroad to pay attention to 
lurgy rather than to shop practice, the 
latter being left the inherited 
skill of successive generations of mold- 
ers. This that the foreman in 
Europe occupies an exceedingly import- 
many 


more to 
means 


left, as he is in 
less to work out 
own methods. In the United States 
the shortage of skilled labor has forced 
us to develop ways of doing things by 
machinery, in the working out of which 
our large markets are a big help. So we 
are in a position to give leads to Eu- 
rope in the direction of applying ma- 
chinery and the energies of technically 


ant position, 


cases, more or his 


trained men to problems of shop prac- 
tice. Our this branch of 
foundry work is more or less generally 
acknowledged. American molding ma- 
chines are found throughout the length 
and breadth of Europe, while many of 
the locally made machines show the in- 
fluence of American design and inventive 


position in 


genius, Others, it is true, like the 
French hydraulic type, are decidedly 
original. In this category might be 
placed also the English  electro-pneu- 
matic machine. In general, however, 
America sets the pace. 
American Methods Adopted 

Naturally in the field of automotive 


castings the influence of American meth- 
ods is felt abroad. On both sides of the 
the automobile 
engineers have 
exacting while the problems in the way 


specifications of 
constantly 


ocean 


become more 


of molding and coring which the found- 


ryman is asked to solve are growing 
continuously more difficult and compli- 
cated. As a result, both in Europe 
and in this country, only those plants 


equipped and organized to turn out the 
highest grade of gray iron castings have 
continuous suc- 
To meet the 
industry 
developed in 
Continent to 
cyl- 


make a 
work. 


Leen able to 
automobile 


this 


cess of 


requirements of new spe- 


have been 
the 


motorcycle 


shops 
Britain 


cialty 
Great 
produce motorcar 
inder castings largely according to Amer- 
ican methods, except that there is a 
tendency to adhere to dry-sand practice. 
The oil-sand core, on the other hand, 
has been almost universally adopted. 
The organization features and methods 


and on 
and 
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of up-to-date British automotive found- 
as those found in Smethwick 
many 
the 
now 
factory 


ries such 
and Coventry 
which had their 
States. Near Paris 
ing built a automobile 
which will be equipped throughout al- 
most exclusively with American machin- 
and appliances, especially in the 
foundry. In Coventry, Eng., there is an 
exceedingly successful piston-ring found- 
which sticks closely 
American 


features 
United 
be- 


possess 
origin in 
there is 
new 


ery 


manager of 
may be termed the 
following out one definite line 
the ex- 


ry, the 
to what 
idea of 
of manufacture to point of 
hausting its possibilities. 

A recent issue of The Foundry con- 
tained an article describing how the in- 
American’ type 


tioduction of a certain 


of molding machine is gradually trans- 


forming the practice and methods of 
one of the oldest and most famous 
foundry centers in Scotland. Bath 


tubs, which a skilled molder and helper 


turn out at a rate of three or four 
per day, are being made with the help 
of this machine and a three 
semi-skilled men and a boy at the rate 
of four or five per hour. In addition to 
such activities, have the influence 
ot the practice of American-owned plants 
in Europe, such as the foundries of the 
International Harvester Co. in Lille, 
France, or of the Ford Motor Co. at 
Cork, Ireland. 

American manufacturing methods 


influencing European foundry practice in 


gang of 


we 


are 


another direction. The writer has ref- 
erence to what may be termed the 
American conception of quantity pro- 


That this is somewhat different 
European ideas of what 
call mass production is evident 
from a superficial study of the situa- 
tion. If in the next 10 years America 
can give to Europe a true conception of 
what quantity production really stands 
for, it will be a contribution of the first 
magnitude to the material progress of 
the twentieth century. The idea that 
quality must go hand in hand with quan- 
tity production lies at the root of this 
problem. The idea persists in some Eu- 
ropean quarters, especially in the found- 
try field in England, that modern high 


duction. 
from some 


they 


speed production somehow implies a 
lowering of quality standards. It even is 
contended that these methods have all 


but eliminated the skilled workman and 
annihilated craftsmanship, without which 
a superior product cannot be produced. 

It is not always appreciated that what 
quantity production methods really imply 
is merely a change in the way in which 
craftsmanship is applied to the job. 
This aspect of the manufacturing problem 
seems to be grasped somewhat more 
readily on the Continent than in Great 
Britain, but a change of view is taking 
place on both sides of the channel. Grad- 
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ually it is becoming evident that it is 
not necessary to follow slow, expensive, 
hand production methods to produce a 
quality product. Given raw _ materials 
of the proper sort coupled with methods 
that are right and an organiaztion which 
insures the proper maintenance of stand- 
ards, both as regards raw materials and 
process, the result must be a satisfactory 
product of uniformly high quality. It is 
a question not of energizing but of con- 
trolling the processes of production. This 
is the view of America, which the writ- 
er ventures to predict will have a consid- 
erable influence on the 
European manufacturing methods, espe- 


development of 


cially in the foundry field, in the next 
10 or 20 years. 
Much Information Exchanged 


From all of the foregoing it is evi- 


dent that there is a great interchange 
of information now taking place in the 
engineering field between the eastern 
and western hemispheres. The Old 


World is influencing the technical devel- 


opment of the New and vice versa. 
Both sides are profiting, and there is 


more intercourse across the seas today 
than ever before. In the foundry busi- 
ness, therefore, the work of the Ameri- 
can Foundrymen’s association in foreign 
fields in conjunction with the Institute 
of British Foundrymen and the found- 
rymen’s associations of Belgium, 
and other the 
it can be 


France, 
highest 

ranked 
most 


countries, is of 
Perhaps 
the three 


importance. 


as one of or four im- 


portant ‘things the association is doing, 
uot only on account of its present value, 
but also due to its future possibilities. 

In stimulating the interchange of in- 
the foundrymen of 
American 


formation between 
the world, 


association has been a pioneer. In 


Foundrymen’s 
1920 
it entered into a formal agreement with 
the Institute of British Foundrymen to 
exchange papers dealing with important 
questions of foundry practice each year. 
The underlying idea of this arrangement 
is that every year the Institute of British 
Foundrymen will appoint one of its mem- 
bers to write a paper for the American 
Foundrymen’s association dealing with 


the 


some phase of British foundry practice 
which would be of use to the industry 
i the United States. Likewise the Amer- 
ican Foundrymen’s association commis- 
sions one of its members every year to 
send the British association a paper cov- 
ering some feature of American found- 
ry practice that might have European 
application. This agreement is now in 
its fourth year, and the results of its 
working have been so satisfactory that 
other exchanges of papers have taken 
place between the American and the 
French and Belgian foundrymen’s asso- 
ciations, and between the latter and the 
British association. 























HEAT TREA TING 
Its Principles Me 


BY CHARLES H. FULTON, HUGH M. HENTONAND JAMES 






Chapter [X—Electric Furnaces (Concluded) 


N CONCLUDING this chapter on 
I electric furnaces, it seems advisable 

to devote attention to the present 
trend in applications of electric heat in 
the various branches of the metalwork- 
ing industries. Reference already has 
been made in previous chapters to the 
tendency of refinement in control and 
improvement of combustion in oil and 
gas fired heat treating units, and. insofar 
as the control of electric heating fur- 
naces is toncerned, the goal of engi- 
neers is the same as that of those who 
are working with fuel furnaces—namely 
greater uniformity of heat. Likewise, 
electric furnace engineers are concerned 
‘with the problem of adapting their units 
to the requirements of continuous pro- 
duction, In this respect the development 
of oil and gas fired furnaces is closely 
paralleling that of electrically heated un- 
its. In all other respects, however, the 
electric furnace path of progress diverges 
from that of the combustion types. 


Applications Multiplying 


Undoubtedly electric heat is at the 
threshhold of a period of broadening ap- 
plication. Not only are the uses of 
electric heat expanding into new fields, 
but old ones which up to a short time 
ago had not won complete approval on 
a commercial scale, now have emerged 


from the experimental stage of develop- 
ment. Although illustrations of this 
are to be found in almost every branch 





Is Final Installment 
of Series 


[ae accompanying article con- 
cludes Chapter IX and the se- 
ries on heat treating that has been 
published in IrRoN TRADE REVIEW 
every two weeks since Oct. 4, 1923. 
Chapter I of the sertes appeared 
Oct. 4; Chapter II was published 
in the issues of Oct. 18, Nov. 1 
and Nov. 15; Chapter III in the 
issues of Nov. 29, Dec. 13 and 
Dec. 27, and Chapter IV in the issue 
of Jan. 10. Chapter V appeared in 
the Jan. 24, Feb. 7, Feb. 21, March 
6 and March 20 issues. Chapter 
VI appeared April 3, April 17, May 
1 and May 15. Chapter VII ap- 
peared May 29, June 12, June 26, 
July 10 and July 24. Chapter VIII 
appeared Aug. 7, Aug. 21 avd Sept. 
4. Chapter IX appeared Sept. 11, 
Sept. 25 and Oct. 9. 

Charles H. Fulton is director of 
school of mines and metallurgy, 
University of Missouri; Hugh M. 
Henton is consulting metallurgical 
engineer and assistant professor of 
metallurgy and mining, State Col- 
lege of Washington, and James H. 
Knapp is industrial engineer, Los 
Angeles. 
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of industry, perhaps the most striking 
examples are in the foundries, 

Only a few years ago, few castings 
outside of certain steel castings, mostly 
for railroad use were heat treated, and 
in most cases those given such treat- 
ment were simply annealed in a hot 
pit to remove strains set up due to the 
uneven cooling of the metal after it 
was poured. Now a distinct tendency 
toward heat treating is apparent, and 
although the practice is far from gen- 
eral, steel castings for many purposes 
as well as types of gray iron 
castings, are being heat treated. More- 
over, more complicated treatment is 


some 


performed. 
Are Heat Treating Castings 


Ten years ago annealing was the only 
treatment considered applicable to cast- 
ings. It consisted of heating to above 
the upper critical point and holding it 
there for varying lengths of time and 
then cooling gradually. At the pres- 
ent time, many foundrymen are heating 
castings above the upper critical point, 
quenching and then reheating or draw- 
ing. A considerable proportion of the 
heat treating installations now being 
placed in foundries provide for electric 
heat. They are of several types, prin- 
cipally the pusher, car bottom, solid 
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hearth or pit types. The fact that many 
of them are of rather large capacity in- 


dicates the manner in which foundry- 
men have accepted the idea of electric 
heat in their plants. 

An idea of the equipment and practice 
in a typical heat treating department 
for steel castings can be had from the 
following, which is abstracted from a 
paper entitled, “Heat Treatment of Steel 
Valve Castings in the Electric Fur- 
nace,” by V. T. Malcolm and A. Sproat, 
Chapman Valve Co., Indian Orchard, 
Mass., which was presented at the 1924 
meeting of the American Foundrymen’s 
association at Milwaukee. 

The authors state that the furnaces 
used are of the nicke] chromium ribbon 
resistor type, which consist of a strong 
fabricated shell with several courses of 
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vent loss of heat from the furnace in 
any way. 

Furnaces of this type afford an at- 
mosphere free from contaminating 
gases, and the penetration of the heat is 
even and thorough, without burning or 
cracking, for reason that the charge is 
heated by radiant heat, of uniform in- 
tensity in an unmuffled heating cham- 
ber. This unmuffled heating chamber 
lends itself to efficient delivery of heat 
to the work, and_ affords easy 
heat control by automatic means, pro- 
moting rapid and uniform heating. 


On and Off Principle Used 


The temperature control is the most 
important feature and is operated by 
the “on and off” principle, that is, the 
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dition of the balance being indicated by 
a sensitive galvanometer for a given in- 
crease or decrease in electromotive force 
and can be much greater than that of 
a galvanometer used as a milliameter, 
since the latter must in its range of de- 
flection measure the total electromotive 
force of the thermocouple, while the 
whole range of deflection of the potenti- 
ometer galvanometer can be utilized for 
registering the small amounts by which 
the thermocouple electromotive force 
momentarily differs from the opposed 
electromotive force. The paper used in 
the graphic chart of the recording in- 
strument is propelled forward by the 
same motor that is used for the poten- 
tiometer adjustment. The standard 
speed in three inches per hour. The re- 
cording controller, therefore, not only 



































insulating brick laid inside the shell. power is cut off by automatic regulators keeps the temperature of the furnace 
The heating elements are of mickel when the temperature of the furnace uniform, but also keeps an accurate 
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FIG. 91—CONTINUOUS PUSHER-TYPE FURNACE FOR HEAT TREATING SMALL AIRPLANE PARTS 











chromium ribbon and are distributed 
over the inside walls on insulating brick 
which project from the fire brick lining. 
A single length of ribbon constitutes 
each phase. The phase terminals are 
brought through the furnace walls in 
close fitting insulated bushings to con- 
necting blocks on the ouside of the 
furnace wall. 


Construction Is Simple 


This type of furnace is simple in con- 
struction, as it contains no combustion 
chamber, flues, portholes, false bottoms 
or double arches. The hearth, walls and 
roof, all being solid, can be insulated to 
the best advantage to prevent loss of 
heat. Temperatures evolved, not being 
greater than 1,800 degrees Fahr., and 
the fire brick having a coefficient of ex- 
pansion nearly zero, the result is a tight 
furnace in which all the mechanical 
strains are reduced to a minimum, 

The furnace is equipped with seals 
that fit snugly into the sand container 
located on the side and edges of the 
car which carry the charge, and these 
sand seals form a tight joint and pre- 


reaches a predetermined “setting” and 


is again cut on when it falls below this 
setting. 

The operation is 
means of a thermocouple located on the 
surface of the charge, and another one 
located at a point directly above the 
charge, these couples being connected 
to the recording potentiometers which 
actuate the automatic controllers. The 
use of two thermocouples is to enable 
the operator to be sure the furnace seals 
are tight, for a difference of more than 
60 degrees Fahr. between the two read- 
ings during the soaking temperature 
immediately shows that heat is escap- 
ing through the sand seals, which in- 
dicates that the sand seals have not 
been made correctly. 


accomplished by 


Control Is Automatic 


The automatic control operation is 
vested in a potentiometer through which 
a high degree of sensitiveness is ob- 
tained. In the potentiometer the elec- 
tromotive force of the thermecouple is 
measured by opposing it to a variable, 
but known electromotive force, the con- 


graphic record of the temperature read- 
ings. 


Radiant Heat Easily Controlled 


The temperature control of the elec- 
tric furnace is unique in that the tem- 
perature of the actual charge is meas- 
ured within the accuracy of the thermo- 
couple; this being due to the fact that 
the atmosphere in the furnace is “dead” 
and the charge brought to temperature 
by radiant heat. Therefore, by means of 
the automatic contro] the temperature 
distribution is uniform and the rate of 
heating and cooling controlled precise- 
ly by it. The heating cycle once estab- 
lished may be repeated, assuring abso- 
lute uniformity of product. The auto- 
matic control eliminates the human ele- 
ment. 

As a safety device a fuse of a gold 
alloy is located in the roof of the fur- 
nace which will melt if the temperature 
exceeds 1800 degrees Fahr., and by so 
doing automatically cuts off the cur- 
rent from the furnace and saves the re- 
sistor from burning out under heavy load. 

The foregoing is illustrative of the 
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trend in the casting industry toward the 
use of electric heat. It is typical of that 
class of heat treating installations in 
which continuous operation is not re- 
quired and where uniformity of tem- 
perature, good control, convenience and 
economy are the determining factors. 


Meets Need in Automotive Industry 


Hundreds of examples of another 
trend in heat treating by electricity 
could be cited in plants of the automo- 
tive industry. Here the problem usual- 
ly is one of adapting the equipment to 
mass production requirements. This is 
accomplished by combining — suitable 
conveying equipment with furnaces suf- 
ficiently altered in design to conform 
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Cutting Selling Costs 


industrial 
the annual 
Industrial 


Reduction in the cost of 
selling was the theme of 
the National 
Advertisers association, Chicago, Oct. 
13-14. Among the speakers were: J. R. 
Hopkins, Chicago Belting Co.; Julius S. 
Holl, Link-Belt Co., Chicago; F. R. 
Davis, General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady; R. C. Beadle, International Com- 
bustion Engineering Corp., New York; 
P. L. Thomson, Western Electric Co., 
New York, and Bennett Chapple, Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O. 

A feature of the convention was the 
reading of a paper on “Elimination of 
Waste in Distribution” by Secretary of 


convention of 
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the expense of selling and advertising. 
A great many manufacturers would un- 
doubtedly find that by limiting their ef- 
forts to more circumscribed areas and 
intensifying their sales activities in such 
areas, they would not only reduce their 
selling costs but would probably pro- 
duce a larger volume of business. The 
study of individual sales areas is, there- 
fore, of great importance to the sales 
and advertising departments. 

“Another point I would like to em- 
phasize is the broader use of statistics. 
They can be regarded as a business ba- 
rometer and could undoubtedly be em- 
ployed to advantage by sales and adver- 
tising departments as well as by the 
producing departments, especially in in- 
dustries like those represented in your 
association which are selling to the man- 
ufacturer.” 
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past few years so much progress in this 
direction has been made that the heat 
treating operations in certain plants 
are as nearly continuous and automatic 
as those of the most elaborate machin- 
ing and asembling operations for which 
the automobile industry in America is 
noted. Descriptions of a number of the 
most recent electric, as well as oil and 
gas, heat treating installations will ap- 
pear in Iron TrapveE Review, following 
the conclusion of this series of articles. 

Fig. 91 shows a pusher type furnace 
for annealing small airplane parts, If 
reducing and carbonizing gages must be 
excluded, the resistor trough must be 
enclosed. Muffles for maintaining the 
desired atmosphere are not as common 
as formerly. 

Fig. 92 shows the outlines of a two- 
furnace unit for heat treating immense 
quantities of cast stee] anchor chain. The 
design is regarded as a _ crowning 
triumph of engineering skill over seem- 
ingly insurmountable difficulties. 


for the advertising experts. Mr. Hoover 
wrote: 


“We have today too wide a spread be- 
tween the cost of an article at the pro- 
ducing point and the cost to the con- 
sumer. This is unquestionably due to 
inefficiency and waste in selling and our 
big problem today, therefore, is elim- 
ination of waste in distribution. 

“The first thing which occurs to me 
is the necessity for closer observation 
of economic trends. Sales and advertis- 
ing plans must, to some extent, be based 
upon past performances but the sales 
or advertising managers are apt to over- 
emphasize this and overlook general eco- 
nomic changes which might have a di- 
rect bearing on future sales policy. The 
slow changing as well as the rapidly 
fluctuating economic forces should be 
carefully watched. 

“T would also like to stress the need 
for more intensive effort in selling. Very 
few producers have the capacity for sell- 
ing the United States as a whole, but we 
find many of them trying to do this. 
Much effort is lost upon some territories, 
which, if properly studied, would fail 
to show possibilities sufficient to justify 


claims at Michipicoten, Ont., continues 
to disclose rich ore. The drill 
down 100 feet in solid hematite assays, of 
which the average is about 60 per cent 
iron. About 20 assays have been made, 
the run of which was 57 to 67 per cent. 


now is 


The ore is claimed to carry enough man- 
ganese to make it a high grade bessemer 
proposition. 


Simplify Sheet Ware 


Steps are being taken by the sheet 
metal ware industry to obtain co-opera- 
tion of the division of simplified prac- 
tice in reducing the number and variety 


of articles produced and cataloged. 
Three committees were named at a 
recent meeting of representatives of 


the industry at Buffalo, on enameled 
ware, tinware and black iron and gal- 
vanized ware. Warren S. Smith, sec- 
retary of the association, has asked 
members of the committee to sub- 
mit suggestions. 








ust Study Europe ‘s Tool Market 


With Great Britain and Germany Developing Machine Tool Manufacturing Industries, 
American Competition Abroad Becomes More Severe—Higher Type of 
Salesmanship Is Required—Representation Also a Problem 


URING recent years British man- 

ufacturers of general service ma- 

chine tools have brought out a 
large number of new machines repre- 
senting new designs, revised designs, or 
in some instances copies of American 
designs, and the American manufacturer 
of this class of tools will find it more 
difficult to secure business in the British 
market than was the case some years 
ago. Some British authorities are of 
the opinion that it will be impossible 
te continue to export general service 
tools to the United Kingdom, others feel 
that the trade might continue but would 
be on a restricted basis. All concerned 
seem to agree that the British prod- 
ucts are not yet up to the American 
standard. 

Indications are that the American man- 
ufacturer of single purpose tools and 
special. manufacturing tools has as good 
an opportunity in the British markets 
as ever, and in view of the larger scale 
of operations there, especially in the au- 
tomotive industry, there is a_ better 
opportunity for the sale of the Amer- 
ican product than ever has been the 


case before, war booms excepted. 


Better Salesmanship Necessary 

For both of the above classes of 
equipment it is clear that if the Amer- 
ican manufacturer wishes to continue his 
business in the British market he 
should, if possible, arrange for a higher 
type of salesmanship in those markets, 
as the only way to sell the special man- 
ufacturing tools is by means of sales- 
men who understand fully the applica- 
tions of these tools to modern factory 
production. Similarly, for the general 
service tools a better grade of sales- 
manship is necessary in order to over- 
come the changed competition that has 
recently developed in the United King- 
dom. Probably the time has not yet 
come when it would be good business to 
make expensive efforts along these lines, 
as the United Kingdom still is under 
serious depression. Generally speaking, 
industry there is on a restricted basis 
and the unemployment situation still is 
serious. 

From what the writer could learn 
while in England, there is reason to be- 





From a paper presented at the meeting of 
the National Machine Tool Builders’ association 
at Lenox, Mass., Oct. 8-10. The author is 
chief of industrial machinery division, depart- 
ment of commerce, Washington. 


BY W. H. RASTALL 


lieve that the machine tool industry 
there is operating at about 60 per cent 
of capacity, and 80 per cent of this 
production is exported. These figures 
indicate that the consumption of ma- 
chine tools in the United Kingdom still 
is small, but they indicate also that the 
British manufacturer is enjoying a larg- 
er proportion of business from foreign 
countries than are the American manu- 
facturers. 

In Germany, at the time the writer 
was there, conditions were so disturbed 
as to make it exceedingly difficult to ar- 
rive at satisfactory conclusions. At that 
time the London agreement had not been 
concluded and all Germany seemed to be 
waiting to learn whether the Dawes’ 
plan would be adopted, for until some 
decision was reached it would be almost 
impossible to know what the future pros- 
pects of German industry might be. 
However, it is quite clear that unoccu- 
pied Germany is exporting about half the 
volume of machinery that old Germany 
exported in 1913, and, 
from some sources have suggested that 


while reports 
the machinery trade of the world would 
pass into German hands, the best in- 
formation so far received indicates that 
this is in no sense true. The German 
position in the machinery markets of 
the world today is far below the posi- 
tion occupied in 1913. 

Similarly on price, interesting situa- 
tions have developed. Certain sources in 
Belgium and Holland that seem de- 
pendable, claim that German quotations 
on machine tools still are from _ one- 
fourth to one-third the American price; 
in fact, these quotations being said to 
apply to newly-built machinery. Con- 
trasted with this, the writer was in- 
formed in Germany and certain other 
countries that German costs now are 
above world market levels and there is 
good reason to believe this true. 

It seems we have now reached the 
point where we can hope that German 
competition will be on a more genuine 
basis than has been the case during the 
period represented by the depreciation of 
the mark, and that German prices will 
be in line with, if not above, world 
market levels. In this connection, how- 
ever, it should be remembered that 
money is tight in Germany, and _ that 
certain manufacturers still have in stock 
machinery that was produced at the 
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time when the market was at its low 
levels. Manufacturers holding stocks of 
this character frequently are in finan- 
cial distress and are exceedingly anxious 
tc convert these stocks into liquid funds 
on almost any basis. For some months 
it seems probable that German equip- 
ment sold from stock will be offered at 
ridiculous prices and on terms that are 
absurd. 


Deferred Payment to Disappear 


On the other hand, the indications 
are also that in the future we will 
hear less about German manufacturers 
offering machinery on deferred terms. 
The tightness of the money market in 
Germany and the difficulties German 
manufacturers would experience in find- 
ing banking accomodations will prevent 
the sale of machinery by German manu- 
facturers on terms that American manu- 
facturers would consider unbusinesslike. 
Apart from these generalizations, it is 
difficult to report on the machinery sit- 
uation of Germany, owing to the rapid 
changes taking place there under the 
London agreement, except that it can 
be stated that German industry is suffer- 
ing seriously because of the unstable 
conditions with which it is surrounded. 

In France, conditions are far better. 
Industry there is active and, while cer- 
tain lines of American machine tools 
are suffering from increased competi- 
tion because of new lines produced by 
French manufacturers, the high-grade 
American manufacturing and single pur- 
pose tools are enjoying a greater demand 
than ever, war booms excepted. Sev- 
eral of the machine tool importers in 
Paris reported that for the current year 
their business was perhaps double that 
for the corresponding period of 1923. 

In Central Europe conditions are im- 
proving, although they have been ex- 
ceedingly bad and still are far from 
satisfactory. Czechoslovakia is buying 
American machine tool equipment ac- 
tively and the indications are that con- 
siderable of this business should be 
forthcoming in the near future. On the 
other hand, the other countries of Cen- 
tral Europe still seem to be’ passing 
through the difficult conditions formerly 
experienced by Czechoslovakia and little 
business should be expected from those 
countries until reconstruction has ad- 
vanced further. On the other hand, 
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business should develop as soon as these 
areas have reached the same degree of 
reconstruction now attained by Czecho- 
slovakia, 

Italy and Spain have little to report. 
Business in moving, but apparently on 
somewhat the same basis as has _ been 
On the whole, condi- 
tions in these countries seem to be work- 
ing on to a better basis and manufac- 
turers would be justified in giving these 
markets somewhat more careful atten- 


the case recently. 


tion than was the case a few months 
ago. Probably the distinctive feature 
of the existing situation is the need of 
more careful sales effort in all of these 
markets; for during recent years com- 
paratively new machine tool industries 
have been developed in England, Ger- 
many, France, and to some extent in cer- 
tain other countries, and American ma- 
chine tools can be sold in these mar- 
kets only by means of more carefully ex- 
ecuted sales campaigns. 


Sales Representation Necessary 


This raises the question of represen- 
tation which now has become of greatly 
increased importance throughout Europe. 
In Czechoslovakia the statement is made 
frequently that the market should be 
approached only though a Czech. In 
these areas one finds countless evi- 
dences of exceedingly bitter nationalistic 
For example, in Prague one of 
the largest banks has no signboard what- 
ever because a local law requires that 
any signs exhibited shall be in the 
Czech language and this German bank 
feels so bitter that rather than show 
a Czech sign, they show none. Ob- 
viously, to the extent that industry in 


feeling. 
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Cvechoslovakia is still in the hands of 
German interests, it will be necessary 
to approach these industries through 
German rather than Czech sales chan- 
nels. Similarly, in Poland the claim 
is made constantly that sales efforts 
should be made through a Pole, but since 
Polish industry still remains in Ger- 
man or Russian hands it would be im- 
politic to employ Poles as agents. 

In contrast with this, in Vienna one 
will find machinery dealers who feel 
that they are prepared to 
American lines throughout all of these 
in Germany there are 


represent 


countries, and 
certain dealers who feel that they are 
prepared to represent American lines, 
uot only in Germany, but in Czeche- 
slovakia and Poland. Obviously, these 
claims can not be reconciled, and, owing 
nationalistic feeling 
throughout Central Europe, it is clear 
that the matter is one of great impor- 


to the intense 


tance. American manufacturers, there- 
fore, sheuld reconsider the question of 
their representation throughout Central 
Europe and endeavor to market their 
products through channels that will ef- 
fectivety reach as large a part oi the 
industries in those countries as_ possilsle. 
It is 
whole subject be reconsidered anew in an 
effort to improve upon the existing sales 


strongly recommended that this 


rarangements for Central Europe. 
Similarly, the question of agencies in 
Ttaly and Spain needs 
as some of the most important dealers 
in both of those countries are suffer- 
ing either because of liquidations or are 
withdrawing completely from the terri- 
tory. These countries are so situated 


reconsideration 


as to form competitive markets. 
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Indianapolis Ends Second 
Industrial Show 


The iron trade at Indianapolis 
is enthusiastic over’ the 
aroused in the Industrial Show held at 
the state fair grounds Oct. 11-18. A 
similar exposition was held in 1921 but 
the display this year far surpassed the 
earlier one. More than 200,000 persons 
inspected the display during the 7 days. 
The show was held in a new building 
erected this year by the state, a build- 
ing which is said to be the largest for 


interest 


display purposes in the Middle West. 
It is more than 800 feet long and when 
arranged for exhibition purposes, has 
about two miles of aisle space. Only 
Indianapolis made products were dis- 
played, 

Among the exhibitors were: Ameri- 
can High Speed Chain Co., Hugh J. 
Baker & Co., Robert Berner Structural 
Steel Co., Central States Bridge Co., 
Chandler & Taylor Co., Dean Bros. Co., 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co., Emerson- 
Scheuring Tank Co., Ewald Over 
Foundry, Robert H. Hassler, Inc., 
Huetter Machine & Tool Co., Insley 
Mfg. Co., International Machine Tool 
Co., Lauck Mfg. Co., Lavelle Foundry 
Co., Link-Belt Co., National Malleable 
& Steel Castings Co. U. S. Bearings 
Co, Universal Tool & Die Co., Van 
Camp Hardware & Iron Co., Victor 
Piston Pin Co., and the Vonnegut Hard- 
ware Co. 

Climax Machinery Co., Indianapolis, 
has amended its articles of incorpora- 
capital to 


tion and _ increased its 


$300,000. 





A TYPICAL EXHIBIT AT THE RECENT INDUSTRIAL SHOW HELD IN INDIANAPOLIS. ONLY INDIANAPOLIS-MADE PROD- 
UCTS WERE DISPLAYED AND MANY OF THESE WERE MANUFACTURED FROM IRON AND STEEL 









Num ber of Foundries Shows Loss 


Statistics Indicate Fewer Castings Plants in United States and Canada 


Were Operated in 1924 Than in 1922—Reduction in Steel 


and Gray Iron Shops Most Severe 


HRINKAGE which apparently is 
the reflex of over-expansion dur- 
ing the post-war period has result- 


of found- 
Canada, 


the total 
States and 


decrease in 
ries in the United 
according to statistics compiled for The 
Foundry from the new edition of Pen- 


ed in a 


ton’s Foundry List, That this loss is 
in no sense alarming, but rather is a 
healthful measure tending to reduce 
an overweight condition in the indus- 
try, is the opinion of those well in- 
formed on the business outlook in cast- 
ings manufacture. 

The total of all classes of foundries 


in the United States and Canada is giv- 
en as 6475 against a net of 6733 shops 
in 1922, giving a decrease in the num- 
ber of plants in operation of 258, or 
3.84 per cent. In the United States 
alone, 5945 foundries were reported in 
operation in 1924 and 6181 in 1922, 
giving a loss of 236, or 3.82 per cent. 
The proximity of these two percentages 
indicates that the loss in foundry capac- 
conditions and 


ity was due to general 


in no sense is attributable to geographical 


location or conditions within _ political 
boundaries. This further is supported 
by a study of the conditions in dif- 
ferent states, where the general shrink- 


age has followed a_ similar declining 
curve. 

It will be recalled by many 
industry as a whole, 


shown in 


have 
that 
increase 1922 
The upward swing of cast- 
following the war had 
induced a_ feverish construction 
ment. In 1922, the total number of 
foundries in the United States and Can- 
ada had risen to the total given of 
6733, while 1920 had shown 6516, the 
increase being 217 or 3.33 per cent. 
The main divisions of the castings 
industry have followed the grand totals 
closely in showing a loss in 1924, with 
the exception of brass foundries, which 
made a gain during the past two years. 
The total number of gray iron foundries 
in the United States and Canada in 1924 
is 4564, compared to 4854 in 1922, giving 


who 
studied the 
a marked 
over 1920. 
ings demand 


was 


move- 


This marks a decline of 


This increased 


a loss of 290. 
almost 6 per cent. mor- 
castings manu- 
considerable 


growth 


tality among iron 
facturers has 
concern, particularly 
of the automobile industry, the increased 


demands of the railroads, and extensive 


gray 
occasioned 
since the 


constructional and public service require- 
ments have had a tendency to broaden 
the field of service of iron. A 
study of individual states demonstrates 
that the loss in gray iron capacity has 
limited to individual states but 
The east has suf- 
fered severely, but so, also, have Ohio, 
Michigan, Illinois and those other states 
possessing the large automobile centers. 
In the United States alone, 1924 shows 
a total of 4135 and in 1922, 4396 gray 
iron shops, giving a decrease of 261. 
Canada, in 1924 has 429 and in 1922 had 
458 gray iron foundries. The Canadian 
loss is 29 or 6.35 per cent. 

The total number of brass shops in 
the United States and Canada, together, 
3542 in 1922 to 3574 in 


gray 


not been 


has been general. 


increased from 
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In the United States alone, the 


were 3217 in 


instead of a _ gain 
foundries. 


1922 


and 3265. in 
1924, while in Canada they stood at 325 
in 1922 and 309 this year, giving a loss 


Canadian brass 


The total of exclusive brass 
both sides of the border 
and 1452 


in the 


IRON 


partments of other manufacturing estab- 
declined from 
Similarly, in Canada, 
the exclusive brass 
1922 


1922 
foundry 
with reverses during the past two years 
for the first time since it began it 
markable development. 


of malleable foundries in 
the United States and Canada is given 
compared with 274 two years 
registers a decline of 45 
shops or 16.4 per cent. Naturally this 
large percentage of loss is attributable 
comparatively small number of 


to 70 


brass 


malleable foundries and also in a meas- 
ure to the conversion of a few shops 
from malleable to gray iron or in some 


1924, the to- cases steel castings production. In the 
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United States alone, the total of active 
for 1924 is given as 
as 251, while Canada 
showing 


malleable shops 

209 and for 1922, 
reported three less this year, 
23 in 1922 and 20 this year. 

number of foundries mak- 
castings in 1924 is given as 
374, compared with 409 in 1922 in 
both the United States and Canada. 
A loss of 32 shops is reported in the 


The total 


ine steel 


United States and 3 in Canada. Sim- 
ilarly the electric steel foundries de- 
creased in number, the total for both 


sides of the border standing at 202 in 
1922 and 191 in 1924. In the United 
States alone, the net loss was 9 found- 
ries making electric steel castings. 

aluminum showed 
a decrease from 1922 to 2476 
in 1924 in the United States and Canada. 
In the United States alone the total 
for 1922 was 2500 and in 1924 was 2270. 
leads in the roll 
total of 781 
1924, com- 
Ohio comes 
back from a 


melting 
2753 in 


Foundries 


Pennsylvania again 
the 


foundries to 


states with a 


her 


c all of 
credit in 
1922. 


dropped 


with 775 in 
second, but has 
total of 683 two years ago to 656 to- 
day. Similarly, New York has lost 
dropping from a total of 593 to 562, but 
still maintaining third place by a com- 
fortable margin Illinois which 
shows 490 shops in 1924 compared with 
523 in 1922. Michigan has lost, 
but not so much in proportion, the 
1922 total being 423 and that of 1924, 


pared 


over 


also 


415. Wisconsin has dropped from 310 
to 277: Massachusetts from 281 to 273, 
but New Jersey has stepped ahead of 


Indiana, by increasing from 231 in 1922 
to 255 in 1924, while Indiana has dropped 
back from 252 to 245. Washington has 


gone ahead from 81 to 96 in the two 


years, while Tennessee also shows a gain 
from 74 to 76. 

Of the states which have shown a 
gain in the past two years, Pennsyl- 


vania registers an advance in exclusive 
brass foundries, in total brass foundries 
and in those which melt aluminum. New 
Jersey has gained slightly in gray iron 
and steel shops, and more decidedly in 
brass foundries of the various classifica- 
Washington with its increase of 
gray iron, 
aluminum and electric steel, 
reports only one _ malleable 
foundry. Tennessee has gained in brass 
and aluminum shops, but not in gray 
iron as might be expected. 

In Canada, Ontario maintains her de- 
cided lead with a total of 310 shops in 
1924 compared with 327 in 1922. A de- 
crease is noted in gray iron, brass, malle- 
able aluminum foundries. Quebec 
again is second with a total of 102 in 
1924, against 104 in 1922, while the 
other provinces take their respective 


tions. 
15 foundries 
steel, brass, 
but _ still 


has gained in 


and 


places in order with the following to- 
tals 


for 1924: British Columbia, 33; 
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Nova Scotia, 29; New Brunswick, 19; 
Alberta, 15; Manitoba, 14; Saskatche- 
wan and Prince Edward Island with 3 


each and Newfoundland, 2. 

The order of states in the total num- 
ber of gray iron castings plants in 1924 
is as follows: Pennsylvania, 567; Ohio, 


414; New York, 350; Illinois, 311; Mich- 














Table II 
Leading Foundry Cities 
in the United States 
and Canada 
Total Total 
foundries foundries 
1924 1922 
a eee 200 197 
On See 118 117 
ere 115 129 
on eS eee 109 134 
Philadelphia ........ 109 97 
Milwaukee ......... 74 82 
Boston (greater ; 

NE nwec kines 72 77 
Los Angeles ........ 70 63 
Se” See ee 68 75 
EN a ee 65 64 
oo ao 63 70 
i ale oa 61 61 
SS a eee 50 44 
Toronto, Ont. ...... 49 55 
San Francisco ...... 42 42 
Minneapolis ........ 41 43 
ee Eee eee 40 39 
Columbus, O. ...... 37 37 
Montreal, Que. 37 32 
| aS 6 Se 36 35 
re 36 30 
Indianapolis ........ 34 36 
Birmingham ........ 33 32 
oe: Sohheee’s 32 37 
Se Sy 31 34 
Louisville, Ky. ..... 30 31 
Denver, Colo. ...... 29 32 
Portland, Ore. ..... 28 27 
menue, BM. -a«<2<s 28 26 
Rochester, N. Y. ... 27 33 
Bridgeport, Conn. .. 27 25 
Springfield, O. ..... 26 26 
Chattanooga, Tenn. . 26 25 
Syracuse, N. Y .... 24 2 
Kansas City, Mo. 24 23 
Worcester, Mass. .. 23 23 
OSS 22 30 
RE A~Gisdces veces 22 24 
Grand Rapids ...... 21 24 
Racine, Wis. ...... 21 22 
Oakland, Cal. ...... 21 21 
Providence, R. I. .. 20 22 
Jersey City, N. J. 20 20 
Vancouver, B. C 19 16 
Rockford, Ill. ...... 18 22 
Hamilton, Ont. ..... 18 21 
Lancaster, Pa. ..... 17 13 
ee ae EY eee 17 17 
New Haven, Conn. . 16 18 
Anniston, Ala. ...... 16 7 
ee Se a 16 13 
St. Paul, Minn. .... 16 16 
Midline, Bil. cswsccee 15 12 
Kalamazoo, Mich 15 15 
Saginaw, Mich ..... 15 15 
Waterbury, Conn. ... 13 16 
Abson, °G. ns 0b e602 12 15 

igan, 235; Wisconsin, 188; Indiana, 
175: Massachusetts, 166; New Jersey, 
158: California, 141. It will be noted 


that this order closely approximates that 
of the total number of foundries with 
the exception that New Jersey and In- 
diana exchange places. 

Pennsylvania leads in 
of electric steel castings, Ohio 
and California tied for second place, 
and Wisconsin next. In the grand total 
of steel foundries, Pennsylvania is first, 
New York is second and Ohio is third. 
The order of other states in steel cast- 
ings manufacture is as follows: Illinois, 


the production 
with 
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Massachusetts, California, | Wisconsin, 
New Jersey and Indiana. 

In the total number of brass foundries, 
Pennsylvania leads in 1924 with a total 


of 373 shops. New York is second with 


315; Ohio, third with 300 and _ Illinois 
fourth with 249. 
Illincis is the leading state in the 


production of malleable, if the total num- 
ber of malleable shops governs. In 1924 
that state had 32 foundries. The order 
of the other leading states with their 
total number of malleable foundries 
follow: Ohio, 31; Pennsylvania, 26; Wis- 
consin, 24; New York, 23; Indiana, 15; 
Michigan, 14 and Connecticut, 13. 
Decided reversals are encountered in 
the order of leading foundry cities of 
the United States. Chicago still main- 
tains the lead with a total of 200 
foundries in 1924, compared 197 
in 1922. Cleveland has moved up from 
fourth to second place with 118 found- 
ries noted in 1924 against 117 in 1922. 
New York maintains third with a total 
115 this year against 129 two years ago. 
Detroit has dropped back from second 
place through having 109 
shops in operation in 1924 instead of 
134 as in 1922. Philadelphia still 
fifth place with a total of 109 
foundries, a gain of 12 over the total 
reported in 1922. Milwaukee still is 
sixth with 74 foundries this year, while 
82 were noted in 1922. Boston and en- 
virons has seventh place with 72 shops 
this year, against 77 two years ago. Los 
Angeles has climbed up from eleventh 
to eighth place with a total of 70 for 
1924, an increase of 10 per cent in two 
years. St. Louis is ninth with 68, com- 
pared with 75 two years ago, while Cin- 
cinnati comes next with 65, an increase 


with 


to fourth 


oc- 


cupies 


of one. Pittsburgh has dropped from 
ninth to eleventh with a total of 63. 
The other cities having 25 or more 


foundries take the following order: Buf- 
falo, Newark, N. J.; Toronto, Ont.; 
San Francisco; Minneapolis; Baltimore; 
Columbus, O.; Montreal, Que.; Toledo, 
O; Seattle; Indianapolis; Birmingham; 
Dayton, O.: Erie. Pa.; Louisville, Ky.; 
Denver, Colo.; Portland, Ore.; Read- 
ing, Pa.: Rochester, N. Y.: Bridgeport, 
Conn. ; Springfie'd. O.: Chattanooga, Tenn. 


A study of the determination of mag- 
netite in slags is to be undertaken by 
the Southwest experiment station of the 
bureau of Tucson, Ariz. A 
survey of the literature of the subject 
has been made and an outline prepared. 


mines, 


Charles Greenberg, trading as the 
Brookl'n Gas Range Co., 355 Broad- 
way, Brooklyn, N. Y., has had Peter 


A. McCabe appointed receiver for it by 
Judge Garvin, Brooklyn. 
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An exterior view of the new factory of the Beaudry Co., 


construction 
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Inc., manufacturer of forging hammers, Everett, Mass. It is of concrete and steel sash 


Power Hammer Maker in New Plant 


EAUDRY . CO. INC., 


Everett, 


Mass., manuiacturer of power 
forging hammers since 1880 
when the company was. organized, 


has just recently completed and occu- 
pied a new modern plant. Located on 
the Revere Beach Parkway, the new 
factory is within 3 miles of the busi- 
ness center of Boston. It is served 
by a siding which provides direct load- 
ings to all points south and 
north as well as a direct connection 
through the Union Freight railroad 
with all the transatlantic and coast- 


wise shipping out of the Boston har- 


west, 


bor. 
A private heating and power plant 


equipped with the latest-type oil burn- 
ing equipment and capable of gener- 
ating 300 horsepower is included in 
the new factory. The main building 
is 70 x 140 feet and is of concrete and 
steel sash construction, a feature which 
provides a maximum of external light. 
The center bay has about 30 feet of 
head room and is served by an over- 
head electric traveling crane built by 
the Euclid Crane & Hoist Co., Cleve- 
land. The side bays are somewhat 
lower than the main bay and _ have 
balconies for lighter machine work and 
storage, giving a total floor area of 
approximately 16,000 square feet. 

In the center of the first floor is 


the engineering and drafting depart- 
ment and men’s dressing room, while 
the general offices are located on the 
second floor. The building is equipped 
throughout with an automatic sprink- 
ler system. 

Equipment in the shop is modern 
in every respect and includes among 
the heavier pieces, a 60-inch planer with 
four heads and a 14-foot bed made by 
the G. A. 
inch vertical boring mill built by the 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co., New York; 
and in addition the usual run of lathes, 
smaller planers, milling machines, shap- 


Gray Co., Cincinnati; a 72- 


The tools are arranged so 
taken 


ers, etc. 


that the rough materials are 





THE MAIN BUILDING IS 70 X 140 FEET WITH A BAY 30 FEET HIGH 


CRANE. EQUIPMENT IS MODERN 


AND IS SERVED BY AN OVERHEAD TRAVELING 
AND SO ARRANGEL THAT MATERIAL PASSES FROM MACHINE TO MACHINE 
PROGRESSIVELY 
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in at one end of the shop and travel 
progressively through to the other end 
the finished machines are 
sembled, tested, weighed, skidded or 
boxed, after which they are picked up 
by the crane and placed on the loading 
platform which has been erected on a 
level with freight car doors. 


where as- 


The Beaudry company manufactures 
four hammers in a 
variety of sizes, but, in addition, it is 
now prepared to furnish plain or spe- 
cial dies for every forging purpose and 
for any style or size of hammer. The 
sizes of hammers made by the company 
range from 25 to 1200 pounds and all 
by belt or direct-con- 


types of power 


may be driven 


nected motor. 


Organize for Wire Cloth 
Standardization 


Belief that important worth while 


economies can be brought about to produ- 


cers, jobbers and retailers of screen wire 


cloth through a reductien of the present 
varieties and widths is being expressed, 
and steps are being taken by the manu- 


facturers in co-operation with the Amer- 


ican Hardware Manufacturers’  asso- 


ciation and the division of simplified 


practice of the department of commerce 


te ascertain whether such reductions can 
be made. 

At the recent conference held in New 
York, 11 manufacturers were represented, 
together with the American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ association. F. J. Root, 
New York Wire Cloth Co., was named 
temporary chairman, and T. E, Rich- 
ards, American Wire Fabrics Corp., was 
named temporary secretary. It was de- 
cided to obtain the opinions of all screen 
manufacturers regarding the proposals, 
and that the views of the Southern 
Hardware Jobbers’ association, National 
Hardware Association of the United 
States, and the National Retail Hard- 
ware association will be obtained. The 
committee representing the manufactur- 
ers has been named. 

When the sentiment of the jobbers 


and retailers has been ascertained another 
meeting of the American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ association and the screen 
will be held 


the com- 


wire cloth manufacturers 


to. consider the report of 


mittee. 


To Simplify Wrenches 


A survey is to be started with a view 
to possible reductions in varieties and 
sizes of open end wrenches as a result 
of a meeting of manufacturers recently 
in New York, at which it was voted 
to ask co-operation of the division 
of simplified practice of the department 
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of commerce. A simplification committee 
has been named. 

The survey directed by A. E. Foote, 
of the division, will include figures con- 
cerning demand for numerous varieties 
of open end wrenches, including car, 
structural, machinery and others. 

The simplification sub-committee to 
consider results of the survey includes 
A. S. Maxwell, J. H. Williams Co., 
Buffalo; W. S. Swain, Billings & 
Spencer, Hartford, Conn.; and L. J 
Stoddard, secretary, Lakeside Forge 
Co., Erie, Pa. 

Whether other 
finish including 
of openings, and shapes of milled open- 
ings, shall be considered will be put up 
to the manufacturers for a written vote 


considerations of 


size combinations 


it was stated. 


Produces Large Nickel 
Chromium Sheet 


A recent accomplishment of the 
Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, N. J., is 
the producton of a nickel-chromium al- 
loy plate or sheet 128 inches long, 57 


inches wide and % inch thick and 
weighing about 1000 pounds. This is 
claimed to be the largest plate yet 


produced from an alloy containing high 
percentages of nickel and chromium. 
Early attempts to produce large sheets 

material met with 
failure, consequently the success of 
this latest attempt is considered a dis- 
achievement. It is believed that 
billets, longer plates 
may be 


or plates of this 


tinct 


with proper size 
produced. 
that 


manufac- 


of the same alloy 
The method of 
usually used in steel sheet 
ture, except that in the forging, roll- 
ing and hot flattening operations, high- 


er temperatures are applied to the ma- 


manufacture is 


‘erial., 

Plates of this size probably will be 
the manufacture of cer- 
and furnace parts 
for 


of value in 
containers and, 
perforated, as 


sifting 


tain 
screens use 


and ore 


when 
in chemical roasting 
apparatus. It is suitable for service 
where temperatures between 1700 
2200 degrees Fahr. are encountered, 
also where chemical resistance is re- 
aquired. The material has shown an 
ultimate tensile strength of 94,000 
pounds per square inch at 200 degrees 
Fahr.; 91,000 pounds at 400 degrees: 
59,000 pounds at 600 dagrees and 32,000 
pounds at 800 degrees. 

Rather extensive tests were conducted 
on resistance to corrosion. Nitric acid 
test showed rather severe corrosion and 
the material is not recommended for 
any concentration of this acid. Hydro- 


and 


chloric action was not severe up to 
20 per cent cold acid, however, no 
recommendation is made. The action 
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of sulphuric acid was six times that 
of 1.830 gravity acid under 
similar conditions. The action of acetic 
acid was severe, however, the material 
was found entirely satisfactory for am- 


specific 


monium hydroxide of all concentra- 
tions. It was satisfactory for lactic 
acid. 


Contract Is Awarded for 
Furnace Remodeling 


Extensive improvements to the blast 
furnace plant of the Delaware River 
Steel Chester, Pa., been 
cided upon and a contract for the engi- 
work has been 


Co., have de- 
neering and construction 
awarded to the Arthur G. McKee & Co., 
Cleveland. The present hand-filled fur- 
nace will be converted into a skip-filled 
unit, the new work including a steel stock 
trestle with Baker-type suspension 
storage bins, coke bin, skip bridge, new 
furnace top with a McKee-type revolving 


ore 


distributor and electrically operated be!l 
rigs, car, and other 
auxiliaries necessary to the 
nace modern in all respects. 

The Delaware River company has the 


skip cars, 


make 


scale 
fur- 


advantage of operating the only mer- 
chant blast furnace located directly on 
tidewater in the United States. Con- 


sequently, to provide for the unloading 


of foreign ores, a dock will be 


for its 


new 
contract construction 
having been awarded to J. E. Brenne- 
man & Co., Philadelphia. The dock will 


be equipped with moderr unloadine ma- 


built, a 


chinery supplied by the Srown Hoisting 
Machinery Co., Cleveland. 


Engine Builder Expands 
In addition to purchase of the Otto 
Engine Works, Philadelphia, and 
Deutz Co., Cologne, Germany, as an- 
neunced in Iron Trape Review, Oct. 9, 


the 


the Superior Gas Engine Co., Spring-’ 
the the 
Deutz Mortorenfabrick Co., Cologne, all 
the rights to manufacture and sell its 
complete line of oil engines, both hori- 
vertical, locomotives and 
marine envines as well as gas producers 
in the United States, Canada, and other 
insular possessions. The Superior com- 
pany purchased no interest in the Deutz 
Motorenfabrick Co., the transaction 
being a mutual merger of the products 
of the two companies in manufacturing 
and selling on both continents. Plant, 
machinery and complete line of engines 
built by the Otto works were pur- 
chased outright by the Superior Gas 


field, O., also acquired from 


zontal and 





Engine Co. P. J. Shouvlin is presi- 
dent of the latter company. 
Swan Carburetor Co., Cleveland, has 


increased its capital stock from $100,000 
to $500,000. 























Sheet Standards Reduce Waste 


Sizes and Gages of Black, Blue Annealed and Galvanized Are Reduced from 1819 
to 263 Items or About 85 Per Cent—Production of All Gages Lighter Than 
28 Full Weight Galvanized and Painted Roofing Is Discontinued 


Y ADOPTING the proposals sub- 
B mitted by Walter C. Carroll, 
chairman of the sheet steel sim- 
plification committee and vice president 
in charge of sales of the Inland Steel 
Co. at the general conference of pro- 


ducers, consumers and distributors of 
sheet steel held at the Marlborough- 
Blenheim hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., 


Oct. 14, the number of gages and sizes 
of black, blue annealed and galvanized 
sheets will be reduced from 1819 items 
to 263 or a reduction of about 85 per 
cent. The action of the conference was 
presented in the Oct. 16 issue of the 
Iron TRADE Review. 

In addition to the proposals submitted 
by the simplification committee No. 18 


vanized sheets will be placed in effect 
Jan. 1, 1925 and after six months trial 
will be referred to a revision commit- 
tee composed of one representative each 
of the National Association of Sheet 
and Tin Plate manufacturers, the metal 
branch of the National Hardware asso- 
ciation, the National Association of 
Sheet Metal contractors, jobbing manu- 
facturers, the federal specification board, 
the American Engineering Standards 
committee, the chamber of commerce of 
the United States and the government 
bureau of standards. 

In outlining the plans followed by the 
sheet steel simplification committee Mr. 
Carroll pointed out that a survey of the 
industry was made, 34 sheet steel manu- 


essary to adopt a unit of measure which 
was 200,000 pounds. The survey showed 
that in 434 items of one pass cold- 
rolled box annealed sheets, 72 per cent of 
the tonnage bought hy the consumer 
was in 43 items; in 523 items of blue 
annealed sheets, 70 per cent of the ton- 
nage was in 52 items; in 673 items of 
galvanized sheets, 71 per cent of the 
tonnage was in 110 items; in 142 items 
of galvanized roofing, 97 per cent of the 
tonnage was in 38 items; and in 47 
items of painted roofing, 80 per cent 
of the tonnage was in six items. In 
other words, there were 1819 items of 
different gages and sizes in the three 
products. The survey showed that 85 
per cent of the tonnage was in 15 per 


gage, 36 x 96-inch black and 14 gage, facturers contributing figures which cent of the items. 

24 x 96-inch blue annealed sheets were were tabulated and percentages obtained. At the conference Luther Becker, 
included in the schedule. All gages light- The survey included every pound, size iron and steel division, bureau of foreign 
er than 28 gage full weight galvanized and gage of black, blue annealed and gal- and domestic commerce, discussed the 
and painted roofing will be eliminated. vanized sheets manufactured and shipped use of light gage material in foreign 
The new schedule of standard sizes and to distributors during the last 6 months countries. Among other things, he 


gages of black, blue annealed and gal- of 1922. The committee found it nec- said Japan uses sheets that would not 





Simplification of Sizes for Steel Sheets Adopted 


Gage GALVANIZED FLAT SHEETS 
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BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS 
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ans a wig ne hh ia oP 42x96 48x96 72x96 72x120 72x144 72x156 ..... ..... 60x96 60x120 ..... 48x144 60x144 
Ba ee eae hk a — + aerierreee ree .... 42x120 60x96 60x120...... 48x144 60x144 
BGS wis ches ows eines 42x96 48x96... Sn Wits ay Berea kta 472130 =... AA pie 48x144 hrs ae 
a ll See . Mey eee 42x120 a 1 SRR pitas 48x144 


CORRUGATED ROOFING AND SIDING 


GALVANIZED—Present standard widths and corrugations—In even foot lengths 5'-0" to 12'-0" in 28 Gage full 
weight and heavier, EVEN GAGES. 

PAINTED—Present standard widths and corrugations—In even foot lengths 5'-0" to 12'-0" in 28 Gage full 
weight and heavier, EVEN GAGES. 


ROOFING—(AIl other Styles and Patterns) 


GALVANIZED—Present standard styles and patterns in 28 Gage full weight and heavier, EVEN GAGES. 
PAINTED—Present standard styles and patterns in 28 Gage full weight and heavier, EVEN GAGES. 
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appear in manufacturing schedules in 
this country. The buyers there know 
little about gages but follow  specifica- 
tions largely by count. He said the 
bulk of the sheets purchased in this 


country are regalvanized by Japanese 
buyers and are used for such purposes 
as roofing, siding, sign boards, ete. 
Effort was made to persuade Japanese 
buyers to confine their purchases to 
heavier gage material but buyers in that 
country feel if American producers are 
not willing to furnish light gage ma- 
terial, such tonnage will be obtained from 
sritish manufacturers. 

At a meeting of manufacturers, dis- 
tributors and consumers of eaves trugh 
and conductor pipe, following the ses- 
sion of sheet steel simplification, a mo- 
tion was presented not to manufacture 
galvanized eaves trough, conductor pipe, 
elbows, shoes, mitres and accessories in- 
cluding gutters, valleys, ridge roll, etc., 
lighter than 28 gage full weight and that 
27 gage be eliniinated. This motion 
was adopted unanimously. A motion 
also was passed unanimously to the ef- 
fect that copper eaves trough, conduc- 
tor pipe, gutters, etc., will be made of 
16 ounce and heavier material, doing 
away with the 14 ounce material alto- 
gether. In addition the manufacturers 
of conductor pipe agreed to eliminate 
sizes of 2% inches and 3% _ inches 
pointing out that there is no need of its 
manufacture in view of its being a sub- 
stitute for a more ample size. In addi- 
tion the proposal to eliminate 3 inch 
and 4%-inch eaves trough was adopted 
together with the elimination of the fit- 
tings that go with these sizes. The rec- 
ommendation that manufacturers of con- 
ductor pipe and elbows eliminate the num- 
ber 0 or 30-degree angle also was adop- 
ed. The entire plan on the elimina- 
tion of conductor pipe, eaves trough and 
elbows will be placed in effect July 1, 
1925 subject to the approval of man- 
ufacturers of fittings and will continue 
indefinitely. A committee will be ap- 
pointed representing different territories 
in the United States. 


New Mills Nearly Ready 
Youngstown, O., Oct. 21.—The new 
sheet mills of the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co., built at the Brier Hill 
Works, with eight units arranged for 
the making of full finished and common 
sheets, will start operation early in 
November. The plant is practically com- 
plete. The new butt-weld pipe mill of 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., will be 
ready for operation before the end the 
November. 


Towmotor Co., Cleveland, has in- 
creased its capitalization from $189,100 
to $301,600. 
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Purchasing Agents 


Discuss Business and Centralized Gov- 
ernmental Buying, at Elyria, O., 


An attendance of more than 200 pur- 
chasing agents, sales representatives and 
manufacturers featured the meeting of 
the Cleveland Purchasing Agents as- 
sociation in Elyria, Thursday, Oct. 16. 
The meeting was called principally to 
promote the campaign of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents for 
centralized purchasing by state, county 
and municipal governments. Russell 
Forbes, research secretary of the national 
association, outlined the principle of the 
plan, and cited numerous examples of 
economies effected where it has been put 
in practice. City officials of Elyria and 
Lorain attended. 

The scope of the meeting, however, 
was much broader, and included a dis- 
cussion of business conditions in the 
iron and steel industry and in the mar- 
kets for nonferrous materials. Plant 
visitations were made in the afternoon, 
among those inspected being the works 
of the Colson Co., manufacturer of 
various steel products; Western Auto- 
matic Machine Screw Co., Elyria Iron 
& Steel Co., Superior Metal Products 
Co., Perry-Fay Co., Columbia Steel Co., 
Electric Alloy Steel Co. and Timms 
Spring Co. 

The party dined at the Elyria Coun- 
try club, after which there was an 
address by James A. Hewitt, city serv- 
ice director, Elyria. A. G. Hopcraft, 
Ferro Machine & Foundry Co., Cleve- 
land, president of the national asso- 
ciation, was toastmaster. C. W. Head, 
purchasing agent, United States Alu- 
minum Co., Cleveland, spoke in regard 
to trade conditions in the nonferrous 
metals. Summarizing the conclusions 
reached by a committee, Mr. Head stated 
that prices are fairly steady, and at this 
time the best advice that could be given 
is “Do not overbuy; do not underbuy; 
cover requirements, and do not specu- 
late.” 

W. W. MacMillen, National Malleable 
& Steel Castings Co., Cleveland, and 
member of the national association’s 
committee on iron and steel, made the 
address pertaining to this industry. He 
first referred to the work that is be- 
ing done for standardization of speci- 
fications for scrap metal, and said that 
when the committee makes its final re- 
ports standardization will be accom- 
plished to the statisfaction of buyers, 
sellers and the dealers. 

“The opinion prevails that immediately 
after election, with favorable result, there 
will be a substantial expansion of busi- 
ness,” he said. 

Mr. MacMillen stated that he had 
asked C. J. Stark, editor, Iron Trane 
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Review, for a comprehensive summary 
of the position of the iron and steel 
industry, and he read the letter he had 
received from Mr. Stark. This traced 
the course of business during 1923 
and up to the present, gave the prin- 
cipal statistics of production and selling, 
and expressed confidence in the outlook. 


The subject of centralized public pur- 
chasing was gone into very thoroughly 
by Mr. Forbes, who is: arranging meet- 
ings of business and civic organizations 
to further the national association’s cam- 
paign. He said that one-third of the 
average city’s income through taxes was 
expended for supplies, and that “doing of 
purchases” is the politician’s best vote 
getter. He advocated the separation of 
governmental purchasing from politics, 
and while this ideal condition possibly 
could not be attained immediately, the 
benefits of centralized responsibility in 
purchasing are becoming so pronounced 
that it represents an important step 
toward economy in government. 


Prepares Report on Trade 
Association Activities 


New York, Oct. 21.—The policy of the 
government toward co-operation and com- 
bination in private business enterprise, 
as expressed in the antitrust laws, 
judicial practice, and the activities of 
the federal trade commission, present 
difficulties and unsolved problems of the 
greatest public importance, says the Na- 
tional [ndustrial Conference board in a 
statement issued recently. 

A lack of a clear and definite ex- 
pression of public policy toward certain 
forms of business activity which have 
grown up out of changing economic con- 
ditions, jeopardizes business and indus- 
trial development, the board says, and 
raises questions of importance to the 
public and the business community. The 
board’s research staff has been engaged 
for over a year in a study of the de- 
velopment and present status of public 
policy toward private business « enter- 
prise, with special reference to the ap- 
plication of the antitrust laws. Since 
the issue of public policy has been raised 
recently in connection with the effort of 
the secretary of commerce and the at- 
torney general to define what trade asso- 
ciations may or may not do, the first 
report resulting from the boafd’s in- 
vestigations is a survey and analysis of 
“Trade Associations and Their <Activi- 
ties.” This report, to be issued shortly, 
analyzes the development of trade as- 
sociations and the legal status and eco- 
nomic importance of their activities and 
will focus national attention on the 
place of trade associations in our indus- 
trial economic structure. 
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Y¥Y ViRTUE of: an 
previous records, a 


twenty-eighth annual convention 


HAT the problem of apprentice- 
ship training takes on special 


significance now because of the 
ban on immigration was emphasized 
at the Tuesday morning session of 


which H. S. Falk, Falk Corp., Milwau- 
kee, was chairman. The subject of 
foundry training was introduced through 
the medium of five papers by Mil- 
waukee foundrymen and educators, who 
are identified with the apprenticeship 
system in that city. 

H. A. Frommelt, Falk Corp., Mil- 
waukee, read a paper prepared by 
R. J. Doty, Sivyer Steel Casting Co., 
Milwaukee, entitled “The Employer's 
Expectation of Apprenticeship”. Mr. 
Falk outlined the Milwaukee district 
program, explaining that many of the 
smaller foundries do not have the equip- 
ment and facilities for giving an appren- 
tice a rounded-out experience. There- 
fore, the foundries co-operate so that 
apprentices gain their training by 
spending a little time in each of sev- 
eral plants. R. L. Cooley, director, 
Milwaukee vocational school, Milwau- 
kee, delivered an inspirational address 
in which he traced the difference be- 
tween trade and vocational schools, 
and explained why the latter must be 
relied upon to train boys for the in- 
dustries. 

The 





apprentice viewpoint was ex- 


pressed by J. Edwards, an apprentice 
who received his training in the plants 
of the Falk Corp. C. Freund, apprentice 








attendance 
technical program of 

usual merit, an exhibit second in size only to 
the 1920 show and Milwaukee's usual hospitality, the 
of the 
Foundrymen’s association properly may be considered 
one of the most successful in the organization’s his- 


tion of patterns, plates and flasks revealed a volume of 
work that will react to the benefit of the castings in- 
dustry in a way that is not. fully realized by most 


that broke all foundrymen. 


un- 


American 


vention and 


help but 


inspire 
lend their influence to providing better facilities for 
foundry training. 


Consider Milwaukee Apprentice Plan as Model 
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supervisor of the same company, gave 
his listeners a realistic account of his 
endeavor as learn a_ trade, 
and of his early realization that while 
most employers who 
apply for foundry positions few of 
them pay any attention to the boys 
after they start work. He then told of 
the genuine satisfaction he was afforded 
when eventually he entered the employ 
of a company having a real apprentice 
plan. He declared he learned that ap- 
prenticeship is 
experience”. 
In the discussion which followed the 
scheduled program, Dr. Richard 
Moldenke, Watchung, N. J., related his 
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a boy to 


welcome boys 


essentially “organized 


Foundry Meeting Breaks Records 


Twenty-Eighth Convention of Foundrymen, Held in Milwaukee, Is Marked by 
Heavy Registration and Evidence of Rapid Progress in Association's Re- 
search and Standardization Work—International Meet 1926 


Cost accounting, specifications for cast- 
ings, etc., also were discussed. 

The convention also was distinguished by the pre- 
sentation of he first 
contributions to the 
marked by a decision to hold an international con- 
exhibition in 


awarded for meritorious 


industry. It 


medals 


foundry als.. was 


the United States in 1926 


tory. The registration total of 5031 exceeded that and invitations were extended to all foreign foundry 
of any other convention by more than 1000. associations to participate in it. 

While this year’s technical papers were of high Further impetus was given to the movement to 
standard and were closely studied by many inter- develop apprenticeship systems in foundry centers of 
ested foundrymen, they shared honors more evenly the country. The marked success of the Milwaukee 
than in previous years with the reports of the as- apprentice and vocational school plan, as indicated in 
sociation’s research committees. The account of prog- a session on apprenticeship and by apprentice con- 
ress made in sand research and in the standardiza- tests held in connection with the convention, cannot 


foundrymen in other sections to 


experience abroad last year, stating 
that in France and Germany he found 
apprentice systems of unusual merit. 
He pointed to the significant fact that 
under the present immigration laws 
German molders and mechanics cannot 
enter this country as they once did, 
and that the United States therefore 
must train its own skilled foundry and 
machine shop workers. He added that 
the Dawes plan will give Germany a 
new lease of life industrially and prob- 
ably will make German metal prod- 
ucts a factor in world trade. This, he 
declared, is another incentive for Ameri- 
cans to develop their apprentice sys- 
tems. 

Dean C. B. Connelley, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
spoke in general terms on the urgent 
need of better training of foundry 
workers and complimented Milwaukee 
foundrymen on the success of appren- 
ticeship in the city. He declared that 
manufacturers must give throught to 
means of restoring the dignity of labor, 
that parents will co-operate in training 
their boys for industrial trades. F. W. 
Kirby, Deere & Co., Moline, IIl., out- 
lined briefly the start that has been 
made in developing an apprentice 
system among 27 foundries in the 
quad-city industrial district of Illinois 
and Iowa. 

In reply to a question as to the 
possibility of organizing a vocational 
school in a small city, Mr. Cooley: 
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stated that Wisconsin has 53 such 
schools and that many of them are 
in cities of less than 8000 population. 
More than 10,000 students are enrolled 
in the Milwaukee school alone. He 
also pointed to the Smith-Hughes act 
which gives federal aid to states for 
vocational training, providing the 
amount allotted by the federal govern- 
ment is matched by an equal amount 
furnished out of state, city or private 
funds. Many states do not take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity he de- 
clared. 

L. A. Hartley, National Founders 
association, Chicago, outlined the ef- 
forts of that association to extend 
adequate foundry training to all in- 
dustrial centers of the country. He 
stated that under the Smith-Hughes 
act, more than $20,000,000 will be 
available for vocational training in 
1925. He urged manufacturers to see 
that this money is expended wisely. 

Work of far reaching character and 
of a significance little realized by many 
foundrymen was reported at the Wed- 
nesday afternoon session on foundry 
costs, at which C. B. Connelley, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burg, presided as chairman. The re- 
port in question was that of the joint 
committee on pattern equipment stand- 
ardization, of which the American 
Foundrymen’s association is sponsor. 


Report Progress 


NCREASING recognition of the 

importance of a close and _inti- 

mate knowledge of molding and 
core sand in all its various ramifica- 
tions was indicated at the two con- 
secutive sessions devoted to this sub- 
ject which were the most largely at- 
tended of any of the many sessions 
on the program. Reports presented 
and papers read showed that the var- 
jous committees and independent in- 
vestigators had covered a wide field 
during the yast year and also indicated 
the almost limitless territory which 
still remains to be explored. 

The reports of the chairman of the 
joint committee on molding sand re- 
search, the sub-committee on tests, and 
of the sub-committee on geological 
survey developed some interesting 
points on the amount of data that 
is available to the foundry industry. 
For example the United States geo- 
logical survey has compiled a list of 
all the sand deposits in the country, 
including those that are worked and 
those that have not yet been ex- 
ploited. The data show the location, 
railroad facilities, estimated available 
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In presenting a brief outline of the 
work that has been done, Edwin S. 
Carman, Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
who is general chairman of the com- 
mittee, expressed the opinion that $10,- 
000,000 is being wasted annually by the 
use of the heterogenous mass of flasks, 
pattern plates and patterns in American 
foundries today. Much of this waste, 
he declared, will be eliminated when 
the standardized equipment proposed 
by the committee is adopted. 


Standard Flasks an Aid 


Mr. Carman exhibited four drawings 
showing the principle of standardization 
that is being in employed in determin- 
ing the sizes of patterns, plates and 
flasks. He spoke briefly of the bene- 
fits of such standardizing, stating that 
mounting difficulties will be almost 
eliminated and that patterns will fit 
plates and flasks in any foundry hav- 
ing standard flasks. Details of pattern 
standards are ready for publication, and 
additional data will be available shortly 
he announced. 

W. B. Greenlee, Greenlee Foundry 
Co., Chicago, chairman of the com- 
mittee on foundry costs, reported the 
progress being made by that com- 
mittee. He reviewed the history of the 
association’s uniform cost work and 
presented seven recommendations for 
governing administration of cost systems. 


in Research on 


supply, grade and quality of the sand 
and the topography of the district in 
which each deposit is located. 

With the assistance of several slides, 
T. C. Adams, Cornell university, 
Ithaca, N. Y., described the develop- 
ment of permeability testing appara- 
tus and then ‘drew a comparison be- 
tween the various devices and their 
method of application. This paper was 
amplified by a paper presented by H. 
W. Dietert, U. S. Radiator Corp., De- 
troit, in which the author presented 
his views on the commercial applica- 
tion of sand testing. 

Two papers embodied the results of 
experiments conducted by R. F. Harr- 
ington, W. L. MacComb and H. A. 
Hosmer, Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Co., Boston 
The first paper dealt with the effect 
of heat on the clay content of molding 
sand as shown by the dye adsorp- 
tion test. The second was a logical 
sequel from a commercial standpoint 
and represented a study of various 
molding sand mixtures together with 
the physical properties of the molds 
and the castings from these molds. 

Cc. R. Nevin, Cornell university, 
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Exhaustive papers on cost finding 
were presented by W. J. Corbett, 
Electric Steel Founders’ Research 
group, Chicago, and H. B. May, W. K. 
Henderson Iron Works & Supply Co., 
Shreveport, La. Mr. Corbett discussed 
many factors entering into the deter- 
mining of costs and outlined a model 
cost system. Mr. May traced the pro- 
gress made in recent years in develop- 
ing foundry cost accounting methods 
and stressed the fact that cost systems 
must be based on engineering and 
operating considerations rather than 
on accounting considerations, 

In the discussion which followed the 
presentation of these papers, H. A. Neel 
Michigan Steel Casting Co., Detroit 
discussed the problem of accepting un- 
profitable work. Mr. May previously 
had stated that under certain condi- 
tions a foundryman is justified in as- 
suming orders on which he knows he 
will not make a profit. Mr. Neel ex- 
pressed the belief that the time will 
come when by judging every job on its 
own merits, no nonprofitable work will 
be taken. He stated that this policy 
protects foundry customers as much 
as if not more than it does the found- 
ries. 

Several speakers discussed the technic 
of cost accounting, and warned against 
carrying cost finding beyond practical 
limitations. 


Molding Sands 


Ithaca, N. Y., also presented two pap- 
ers, one showing the relation of water 
to bond and permeability and _ the 
other notes on the grading of sands 
according to grain size and bond. 
Physical properties of foundry sands 
formed the subject of a paper pre- 
seuted by C. A. Hansen, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. The 
paper covered the result of an investi- 
gation carried on in an endeavor to 
correlate most of the measurable 
properties of a few simple foundry 
sands on the principle that an in- 
timate knowledge of a few sands is 
more usefully than a_ heterogeneous 
collection of isolated data covering a 
great many sands. The following pro- 
perties were studied: Green bond (Doty 
test), green compression strength, dry 
cross bending and dry compression 
strength, permeability of sand both 
green and dry and density of green and 
dry sand. After viewing the results of 
the various tests the author formed 
certain opinions to the effect that the 
strength of sand while green is due 
to surface tension; it is a measure of 
the amount of increased water surface 
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created by the displacement of the 
sand grains during rupture of a core. 
Frequently it is confused with vis- 
cosity as in the case where organic 
binders are added to core sand to give 
them apparent strength. The strength 
of sand while in the green state may 
determine molding characteristics, but 
rather in the way that high green 
strength involves sand that will not 
flow laterally beneath a rammer, a con- 
dition that usually leads to the pro- 
duction of lumpy and scabbed castings. 
Strength of green sand in the usually 
accepted sense has no bearing on the 
ability of the sand to withstand the 
action of the metal. The strength of 
sand in the dried state furnishes a 
basis on which to estimate the degree 
to which the sand either in the green 
or the dried state will resist the action 
of the molten metal. 

Methods by which both foundry 
losses and molding sand costs have 
been reduced approximately 50 per 
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cent during the past year in a prom- 
inent brass foundry in the middle 
west were described by F. L. Wolf 
and A. A. Grubb, Ohio Brass Co., 
Mansfield, ©. These results were 
brought about by adding comparatively 
small amounts of an exceedingly high 
bond sand to reclaimed sand in the 
foundry. The use of local sands under 
careful control has materially reduced 


the freight costs incident to import- 


ing special sand from a distance. Tests 
taken over an extended period indicate 
that mulling the sand increases the 
bonding strength from 30 to 90 per 
cent. This applies to sand in any 
form, heap sand, refuse, reclaimed sand 
and new sand. The process closes the 
sand, but the original permeability may 
be restored without material sacrifice 
of bond by passing the sand through a 
screen or some other suitable device. 

In the discussion which followed the 
effect of mulling on other characteris- 
tics of the sand was considered and 
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in addition new and rapid methods 
for measuring moisture content and 
tensile bond of sand were described 
by several speakers. 

E. Ronceray, Paris, France, is author 
of the annual exchange paper of the 
Association Technique d Fonderie de 
France. This paper describes in consid- 
erable detail the principal feattires and 
method of operation of a special device 
which he had developed and which was 
shown for the first time at the inter- 
national foundry exhibition held in 
Paris, September, 1923. Briefly, the 
apparatus is based on the same prin- 
ciple as that of the brinell machine 
for testing the hardness of metals. By 
placing the apparatus on a mold and 
applying sufficient pressure to bring 
the flange into contact with the sand 
the ball is pressed on the surface by 
the spring with a force of one kilo- 
gram and the diameter of the ball 
print varies according to the density 
or hardness of the sand. 


Discuss Steel and Malleable Foundry Problems 


N INTERESTING technical ses- 
A sion was held Thursday morn- 
ing on malleable cast iron with 
R. A. Nourse, Stowell Co., Saquth Mil- 
waukee, Wis., presiding. The large at- 
tendance indicated the great interest 
shown on this subject and the papers 
presented at this meeting demonstrated 
careful preparation and contained valu- 
able information. 

C. L. Eshleman, Griswold-Eshelman 
Co., Cleveland, presented a paper on 
broadening an industry’s horizon. W. 
R. Bean, Eastern Malleable Iron Co., 
Naugatuck, Conn., discussed the  in- 
creased soundness and superior quality 
of present day malleables. 

A paper prepared by F. W. Wolf 
and W. Romannoff, Ohio Brass Co., 
Mansfield, O., deals with the use of 
powdered coal in a malleable casting 
plant, in which the cost of _ in- 
stallation and upkeep of a_ pulver- 
izing plant was brought forward espe- 
cially as it applies to the smaller found- 
ries. It seemed to be the prevalent 
opinion that powdered coal for melting 
and annealing is more applicable to the 
larger malleable foundries. 

An interesting paper prepared by An- 
son Hayes, W. J. Diederichs and H. E. 
Flanders, Iowa State college, Ames, Ia., 
was read by Mr. Hayes. H. A. 
Schwartz, National Malleable & Steel 
Casting Co., Cleveland, discussed fac- 
tors affecting carbon forms and_ the 
structural evidences of an iron carbon 
euctectoid. 

The final paper, which was presented 
by Mr. Schwartz deals with oxidation 


losses during air furnace melting of 
white cast iron. This paper is primarily 
a study of the composition of air fur- 
nace slags obtained under various de- 
grees of oxidation in the oil-fired fur- 
nace at the plant of the Iowa Malleable 
Iron Co. 

Broadening the field for steel cast- 
ings by using alloy steels more gen- 
erally, adopting heat treating and em- 
ploying the microscope was discussed at 
the opening steel session. A. H. James- 
on, Deemer Steel Casting Co, New 
Castle, Del., presided as chairman. Mr. 
Frey, Holt Mfg. Co., Peoria, Ill, read 
a paper prepared by F. Grotta of the 
same company, dealing with heat treating 
steel castings. In this paper the author 
outlined the possibility of using different 
special alloys, providing suitable heat 
treatment is given the castings. 

A paper on the use of the microscope 
in controling the annealing of steel cast- 
ings, prepared jointly by J. Fletcher 
Harper and H. J. Stein, Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, was presented by 
Mr. Stein. He plead for the wider 
use of the microscope, stating it has 
been found that when the microstructure 
is satisfactory the tensile properties of 
the casting more than meet the specifica- 
tions. The authors deal briefly with 
the now accepted explanation of the 
solidification of medium carbon steels. 

V. T. Malcolm, Chapman Valve Co., 
Indian Orchard, Mass., read a paper 
on the heat treatment of steel valve 
castings in the electric furnace which 
had been prepared by him in conjunction 
with A. Sprout of the same company. 


An outstanding feature of the Tues- 
day morning technical session on steel 
castings was the paper prepared and 
read by T. S. Quinn, Lebanon Steel 
Foundry, Lebanon, Pa., entitled: “Notes, 
Including Conversion Cost Data, on the 
Performance of 2-Ton Electric Steel 
Furnaces.” In this paper the author 
has given to the steel foundry industry 
data covering a period of two years 
operation of two 2-ton acid-lined fur- 
naces, and the cost of conversion per 
ton of steel in the ladle by months over 
that period of time. 

In discussing this paper W. J. Priest- 
ly, metallurgical engineer, Pittsburgh, 
emphasized the need of keeping the man- 
ganese high as it helps to eliminate 
the harmful effects of sulphur. He fur- 
ther discussed the relative proportions 
of silicon and phosphorus in molten 
steel. Another speaker discussed the 
relative effects of high and low silicon 
in molten steel and brought forward the 
point that low silicon increases the power 
consumption because the molten metal 
becomes pasty and with high silicon the 
metal flows more freely. 

Charles W. Heywood, Burnside Steel! 
Co., Chicago, presented a paper on the 
the organization and practice in a steel 
foundry finishing department. The au- 
thor explained that such a department 
is made up entirely of common or semi- 
skilled labor and the efficiency with 
which it is run depends on skilled direc- 
tion and management. In the author’s 
opinion the gang system produces the 
most satisfactory results from the stand- 
point of output and costs. Where the 
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gang sytsem is not feasible another plan 
is to employ a pacemaker. The layout 
of equipment has a great deal to do 
with the best routing and these two 
features were discussed in detail. 

An animated discussion arose as to 
the relative values of the gang system 


and time study system. The opinions of 


IRON TRADE 
those who discussed the subject seemed 
to be evenly divided. 

Dr. Ancel St. John, New York present- 
ed a paper on the use of the X-ray in 
the foundry. He gave a brief descrip- 
tion of what X-ray are, how they are 
used for examining castings, and what 
they disclose, together with a consider- 
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ation of the circumstances under which 
their use is justified. The author ex- 
plained that the X-rays used for examin- 
ing castings usually are produced in the 
Coolidge type of X-ray tube. The most 
powerful outfit now in use is said to 
be situated at the Watertown arsenal 
and it works regularly at 195,999 volts. 


Advance in Nonferrous Metallurgy Is Indicated 


HE nonferrous’. sessions hedl 
jointly by the association and tlte 
Institute of Metals division of the 

American Institute of Mining and 

Metallurgical Engineers, were well at- 

tended. At the first session a paper 

dealing with the melting of copper in 
the cupola by T. F. Jennings, aroused 
author 


considerable interest The 


mentioned the use of calcium chloride 
as a covering for the molten copper 
while in the ladles and stated that 
other coverings had been tried and 
found to be inferior to this chemical. 
However, in using it, it is mecessary 
to place it in the bottom of the heated 
ladle with burning charcoal in order 
to drive off its water of crystallization, 


otherwise an explosion may result. The 
percentage of metal lost in cupola melt- 
ing was variously given as 1.25 to 
2.40 per cent the latter figure rep- 
resenting the loss after salvaging op- 
erations. 

The alloy copper 90 per cent, tin 
10 per cent, phosphorized had been 
made successfully a number of times 





O SHOW its appre la 
tion of the work being 
done by the Milwaukee vo- 
cational school in the 
foundry industry,the board 
of directors of the Amer 
ican Foundrymen’s associa- 
tion at the recent conven- 
tion in Milwaukee offered 
prises to the cash value of 
$45 in a contest in the iron 
foundry of the institution. 
Three experienced found 
rymen, J. J. Wilson, re- 
cently retired after many 
years service with the Gen 
eral Motors Corp.; B. D 
Fuller, Defiance Paper a. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., and 
Pat Dwyer, engineering 








Milwaukee Apprentices Compete for Prizes 






























editor, The Foundry, were 
selected to act as judges. 
The work of the three 
boys in the first year class 
was so similar that the 
judges recommended that 
the prize be split evenly 
among them. In the second 
year class of three, the 
boys apparently were on a 
par im making the molds. 
A slightly superior casting 
won the first prise for Ben 
Pinkalski. The prize for 
the third year boys was 
awarded Charles Libesch. 
All the boys are regular ap- 
prentices in the foundry 
department of the Allis- 
Chalmers Co., Milwaukee. 
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by melting in a cupola by George 
Klenk, of the Allis Chalmers Mfg. 
Co. Milwaukee. The tin had been added 
in the ladle, the copper melted in the 
cupola and tapped into the tin, but 
only a portion of the latter content 
was added at each tapping to avoid 
chilling of the first tap of copper by 
the large amount of tin that would 
be present in the ladle provided it was 
all added at -once. The alloy was then 
mixed by agitation by a specially con- 
structed stirrer. 

The exchange paper on bell founding 
by Wesley Lambert and G. Hall, 
London, England was of great interest. 
A written discussion was read in which 
the use of scrap metals as described in 


the paper was criticized, probably 
without a true understanding of the 
precautions that had been taken to 


ensure a thoroughly mixed and purified 
alloy. An alloy large bells 
by one manufacturer was given as 78 
per cent, copper and 22 per cent tin. 


used for 


One session was devoted entirely to 
a consideration of aluminum alloys 
and methods of casting such metals in 
permanent molds discussed at 
length. Such castings 
of a satisfactory nature and a number 
of castings were exhibited. The per- 
manent mold differs from the pressure 
die cast method in that the metal is 
poured the same as in the case of a 
gravity. The 


was 


molds produce 


sand mold and flows by 
important point in designing such molds 
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is to gate then so that the metal will 


cool progressively from the remote 
parts to the gate, the latter being the 
last to freeze. This insures castings 
free from concealed holes due to shrink- 
age as the still liquid metal in the 
pouring gate or riser acts as a stor- 
age reservior from which the metal 


can feed by gravity into vacancies be- 
low as they form. In the case of the 
die casting the gate has to be relatively 
small as the metal is spurted into the 
mold, and the result is the gate is the 
first to congeal so that frequently 
vacancies form in the castings them- 
selves. The pouring temperature of an 
alloy of 8 per cent copper 2 per cent 
silicon, and 90 per cent aluminum was 
given as 1350 degrees Fahr. in the case 
would be 


of permanent molds, which 


high for castings made in sand molds 


and would result in porosity unless 
the sections were thin. 
The permanent mold is still in its 


first stage of development as there are 
shrinkage of 
unknown. 


many fatcors, such as 
certain sections, that 
The molds are quite costly, but it has 
been found that in spite of this, 
an output of a relatively small number 
of castings per day justifies the use of 
the process. It is said a required pro- 
duction of 50 castings per day will war- 
rant the construction and use of a per- 


are 


manent mold in the case of castings 
where the process can be made to econ- 


omize on machine work. Some of the 


1103 


alloys contain iron which is added 
deliberately and as the aluminum when 
melted in the customary iron pot will 
absorb some iron, allowances have to 
be made for this which us- 
ually is around 0.75 per cent. When 
1.50 per cent iron is desired in the 
alloy, it is customary to add only half 
this amoune deliberately, the remain- 


being absorbed in melting. 


content, 


der 

The comparatively new series of al- 
uminum silicon alloys were the 
ject of several papers were 
discussed in detail. The United States 
navy specifies a tensile strength of 
25,000 pounds with elongation of 8 
per cent for some of these alloys. This 
is possible only in castings the metal 
of which has been modified by the 
addition of sodium. Alloys of alumi- 
num with 
foundry properties in 


sub- 


and dis- 


10 per cent silicon 
good that 
do not shrink excessively, and so crack 


possess 


they 


and wrap in the molds. Alloys of al- 
uminum containing both and 
copper are at present used extensively 
and are better from the casting view- 
point that the straight copper alumi- 
num alloys. 

A new alloy 
modified or improved 
crystalline structure to a 
one by the use of a_ special flux 
devised by the inventor Dr. Aladar 
Pacz, was discussed in one paper. The 
motor housings of the dirigible ZR3 
are made of this alloy. 


silicon 


of aluminum silicon, 
from a 


fine-grained 


coarse 


Gray Iron Foundrymen Consider Electric Melting 


AJ. L. L. ANTHES, Anthes 
M Foundry, Ltd., Toronto, in his 
introductory remarks as chair- 
man of the electric furnace session de- 
scribed the present as a_ transition 
period for the gray iron castings 
industry. He pointed to the improve- 
ment in quality introduced through 
electric furnace refining and prophesied 
great progress in the next few years. 
G. K. Elliott, Lunkenheimer Co., Cin- 
cinnati, acted as joint chairman and 
introduced the discussion which fol- 
lowed a number of interesting papers. 
E. L. Wilson, F. J. Ryan & Co., 
Philadelphia, in his paper, stated that 
melting steel scrap for gray iron is 
similar to melting the same material 
for steel castings, in the initial stages. 
The carbonizing agent is added to the 
surface of the bath. Silicon, manganese 
and phosphorus may be added as ferro- 
in the fofm 
is an alter- 


alloys. Silicon carbide 
of carborundum 
native agent to supply the silicon in 
some cases and has been found by the 
author to be efficient in raising the car- 


fire sand 


bon content as well as a source of 
silicon cheaper than the ferroalloys in 
many cases, but, of course its use is 
limited to the acid lined furnace. 

In an able paper by James T. Mac- 
Kenzie, the use of the electric furnace 
in the foundry of the American Cast 
Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, is de- 
scribed. C. FE. Williams, bureau of 
mines, Seattle, in his paper on syn- 
thetic cast ascribed the term 
and the origination of the process to 
Keller, in France. Mr. Williams advises 
the use of an ash-free carbon, such 
as gas or petroleum coke for ‘raising 
basic process, but is a detriment in the 
steel. Slag aids recarburization in the 
basis process, but is a detriment in the 
acid practice. Mr. Williams described 
the procedure in a Vancouver foundry 
ranging from 


iron, 


which makes castings 
sash weights to piston rings of metal 
made from scrap in an electric fur- 
nace and at a cost only three fourths 
as great as cupola metal at the spout. 
This is due to cheap current, moderate 
and on the other hand 


priced scrap 


high coke and pig iron prices. The 
foundry described by Mr. Williams 
operates primarily on steel and melts 


only one charge a day of iron. 


In the discussion which followed 
the group of papers on electric fur- 
nace iron, George Lamb, Lamb Ma- 


chine Works, Hoquiam, Wash. told of 
running an acid steel furnace on steel 


scrap and producing a high quality 
iron. Costs are low as the cur- 
rent rate is $1.25 for demand 


and 1 cent for consumption, and it is 
possible to melt the iron required in 
the last heat of the day with a current 
consumption of about 600 kilowatt 
hous per ton. 

H. B. May, W. K. Henderson Iron 
Works & Supply Co., Shreveport, 
La., reported difficulty in melting three 
or four heats a day of cast iron follow- 
ing steel heats. The steel heats which 
come after the gray iron are wild. 

M. Kennedy, Jr., Wm. Kennedy & 
Sons, Ltd. Owen Sound, Ontario, 
Canada, told of his experience in mak- 
ing 4500 tons of low phosphorus gray 
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iron in the electric furnace during the 
war. The low phosphorus foundry iron 
needed at that time cost from $65 to 
$70 a ton, while the Kennedy company 
produced satisfactory metal at a cost 
of $45 a ton, using steel shell turn- 
ings. 

A paper by K. H. Logan, bureau of 
Washington, described the 
investiga- 


standards, 
progress of soil 
tional work being conducted by the 
bureau in co-operation with a large 


corrosion 


number of producers of different kinds 
of pipe. 

The committee on corrosion of fer- 
rous metals, of which H. Y. Carson, 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birming- 
ham, is chairman, reported the results 
of accelerated spray tests on cast and 
malleable iron, cast steel and machine 
bolts. An alternate spraying and dry- 
ing method is recommended as approxi- 
mating conditions encountered in un- 
service of commodities 
these metals. 


derground 
made from 


Discusses A. S. T. M. Test Bar 


Methods of testing iron and _ the 
relative value of these tests from a 
practical standpoint characterized near- 
ly all the papers and the discussion 
at the gray iron session held Thursday, 
morning. J. W. Bolton, Niles Tool 
Works, Hamilton, O., presented a paper 
on the composition and structure of 
the standard A. S. T. M. test bar. He 
showed by illustrations and charts some 
of the effects of variation in composi- 
tion and structure on the properties of 
the standard A. S. T. M. bar. The 
results obtained were compared from 
many angles and the author is con- 
vinced that foundrymen should con- 
tinue the use of the present bar until 
a great deal more research data are 
available for further comparison and 


test. A paper presented by G. W. Gilder- 
man, Dodge Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, 
not only on his paper, “Testing Iron 
To Control the Properties of Castings,” 
but also on many points brought up 
in the other papers presented during 
the session. Mr. Gilderman intimated 
that irregular charging methods 
might affect the test bars to an extent 
that rendered them worthless as guides 
in controlling the mixture. For ex- 
ample where heavy and light scrap are 
charged in such a manner that all the 
light scrap is in a position to melt 
first, the iron for the test bar in one 
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case may be caught before the heavy 
scrap comes down. The iron may be 
Ind., precipated a general discussion, 
taken at a time when the heavy scrap 
is in the ascendancy and the com- 
position of the two test bars may show 
a wide discrepancy. 

Characteristics that chemical analy- 
sis fails to disclose in pig irons and 
castings, the subject of a paper by W. 
E. Jominy, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., brought on a dis- 
cussion that centered principally around 
the difference in structure and the size 
of the graphite flaskes in coke and 
charcoal iron. Dr. Richard Moldenke, 
Watchung, N. J., pointed out that 
present blast furnace practice based 
on a desire for huge production is 
exerting a deleterious effect on the pig 
iron produced. This condition further 
was aggravated where large quantities 
of scrap were charged in the blast fur- 
nace. E. J. Lowry, Hickman Williams 
& Co., Chicago, contrasted the opera- 
tion of a stack operating on charcoal 
fuel with one in which coke was used. 
According to his opinion, the low 
temperature of the blast and the 
relatively small charges in the char- 
coal furnace are responsible for the 
characteristically fine structure of the 
charcoal iron. If it were commercially 
practical to operate a coke furnace 
under the same conditions the prod- 
uct would compare favorably, he said. 

Another step toward an international 
foundry convention in the United 
States in 1926 was taken at the busi- 
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HIS machine for molding gaggers and core rods, designed by Herman 
Honold, foundry superintendent, Blake & Knowles works of the Wor- 
thington Pump & Machinery Corp., Boston, won for him the S. Ober- 
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ness session on the afternoon of Oct. 
15 when the convention adopted a reso- 
lution backing the invitation already 
unofficially extended by the directors 
and those members of the association 
who participated in the foreign trip 
in 1923. 


Detroit’s strong bid for the 1925 con- 
vention was stressed personally by 
Robert Crawford, president and general 
manager of the Atlas Foundry Co., 
Detroit, and president of the Detroit 
Foundrymen’s association. In addition 
to Detroit, invitations have come from 
Columbus, O., Atlanta, Ga., Indiana- 
polis, Syrause, N. Y., and Chicago, 
according to Secretary C. E. Hoyt. 


Following the announcement of the 
nominating committee’s recommenda- 
tions for officers for the ensuing year 
the retiring president, C. H. Clamer, 
read his report. Resolutions presented 
by the resolutions committee, of which 
A. O. Backert, president of the Penton 
Publishing Co., Cleveland, was chair- 
man, lauded the Milwaukee apprentice 
school, referred to the record atten- 
dance and the high standard of ex- 
cellance of the papers, and expressed 
gratitude for the warmth of Milwaukee’s 
welcome and its co-operation, Follow- 
ing custom, the retiring president, G. 
H. Clamer, was made an honorary mem- 
ber of the association. Applause greeted 
the report of Secretary Hoyt that up 
to the time of the business meeting 
the registration exclusive of ladies, 
was 4237, a mark approached only by 
the Columbus, O., convention of 1920, 
when the registration was 3897. At the 
present show 55,228 square feet of 
floor space was taken by exhibits, not 
quite so much as the 1920 show at 
Columbus, but the exhibits generally 
were heavier and the connected load 
exceeded 1100 horsepower, a new high 
record. 


The annual banquet, which always 
is the climax of the American Found- 
rymens’ association meetings, assumed 


new significance this year through the 
presentation of the first Penton and 
Whiting medals. These were awarded 
by a board composed of seven past 
presidents of the association to Enrique 
Touceda and John Howe Hall, respec- 
tively, as was announced in Iron TRADE 
REVIEW. 

A cablegram from Emil Ramas, pres- 
ident, Association de Technique de Fon- 
derie of France and a response pre- 
pared in the name of the association 
were read. Dr. G. W. Dyer, Vander- 
bilt university, Nashville, Tenn., delivered 
an address, stressing the need for con- 
serving constitutional government and 
the obligation of business men to assume 
more of the necessary burdens of poli- 
tical life. 
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Homestead Celebrates 
Homecoming of 


Schwab 











ITTSBURGH, Oct. 21.—Their own 

“Charlie” came home! That is how 
Charles M. Schwab known to the 
hundreds of thousands in Homestead who 
turned out Oct. 10 to celebrate the home- 
coming of one who in 1881 drove stakes 
with an engineering corps in the steel 
mill at Braddock, Pa, and who in 1886 
located in Homestead as manager of the 
Homestead steelworks of the Carnegie 
Steel Co. Included among the large 
company gathered to renew old friendships 
were hundreds of former fellow work- 
men, grown gray in service. In an in- 
formal talk in acknowledging the honors 
Mr. Schwab said: 

“Nothing can displace Pittsburgh as the 
steelmaking center of the world. The 
tradition of steel is in the blood of its 
people and it will grow and continue to 
grow as the years pass.” 

With misty eves he recalled the 
struggles in the Homestead mills when 
the industry was yet young, and said: 


is 


“Although I now am the head of what 
may be called an opposition company in 
eastern Pennsylvania, I deem it no 
treason to it to that I know of 
no people more capable of carrying on 
the great work of making steel than the 
people of the Pittsburgh district.” 

Mr. Schwab’s first act upon arriving 
in Homestead was to inspect the Schwab 
Industrial school, which he founded 22 
ago. Following the inspection he 


He 


say, 


years 
granted interviews to newspapermen. 





Convention Calendar 











Oct. 20-25—National Management Week. Simul- 
taneous meetings will be held in 65 cities 
of the United States and Canada, Ernest 
Hartford, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, New 
York, is secretary of the committee on ar- 
rangements. 


Oct. 22-24—National Association of Farm 
Equipment Manufacturers. Annual meeting 
at Congress hotel, Chicago. H. J. Sameit, 


608 South Dearborn street, Chicago, is sec- 
retary. 


Oct. 24—American Iron and Steel Institute. 
Annual fall meeting. Hotel Commodore, New 
York. A. S. Clarke, 40 Rector street, 

New York, is secretary. 


Oct. 30-31—American Welding society. Annual 
fall meeting, Hotel Winton, Cleveland. M. 
M. Kelly, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, New 
York, is secretary. 


Nov. 13-15—American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction. Annual convention, French Lick 
Springs hotel. French Lick, Ind. C. F. 
Abbott, 350 Madison avenue, New York, is 
executive director. 


Dec. 1-4—American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. Annual meeting at the Engineering 
Societies building. New York. Calvin W. 
Rice, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, New York, 
is secretary. 
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spoke of business and politics, declaring 
that he hoped and believed that Calvin 
Coolidge will be elected President and 
that greater prosperity will follow his 
election. 

After a reception and welcome by the 
chamber of commerce of Homestead, Mr. 
Schwab was escorted to the horse-drawn 
carriage which Secretary of the Treasury 
A. W. Mellon still maintains. In the 
carriage with Mr. Schwab for the parade 
were John Oursler, superintendent of the 
Homestead works; C. R. Hobson, chair- 
man of the reception committee, and Post- 
master W. A. Kessler. Luncheon was 
served in the Masonic temple by girls 
from the Schwab Industrial school. 


John Bell Jr., acted as toastmaster. W. 
H. Packer, general chairman of the day, 
made the ‘introductory remarks. Mr. 
Schwab spoke with regret of the Home- 
stead strike, which occurred after he had 
been made superintendent of the Braddock 
mills, and declared that one of the things 
of which he is most proud is the memory 
that Andrew Carnegie said: “If Charlie 
had been there it never have 
happened.” He said the steel company 
at the time of the Homestead riot at- 
tempted, with ill-directed policy, to force 
men to do their will without the con- 
sultation which comes in all well-directed 
enterprises. 


would 


“T have never had great difficulties with 
working men under me because I felt 
that I am one of them and can sym- 
pathize with their troubles, their hopes 
and Schwab de- 
clared. 


disappointments,” Mr. 


He spoke with pride of the fact that 
the first commercial basic steel made in 
the United States was manufactured in 
Homestead. He attributed the success of 
the steel industry in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, in large part, to the immense in- 
vestments and developments pushed for- 
ward under the leadership of Mr. Car- 
negie. Following the Juncheon, Mr. 
Schwab was taken on an inspection tour 
of the Homestead steelworks. After a 
sightseeing tour of the Homestead district 
he met the veteran workers of the steel 
mills in the gymnasium at Homestead 
Carnegie library. At night he was the 
guest of honor at a public reception in the 


music hall of the library. 


Improving Leetonia Stack 


Leetonia, O., Oct. 21—The Cherry 
Valley plant of the Hanna Furnace 
Co. has been blown out tor extensive 
repairs to be made within the next three 
months. The capacity of the furnace 
will be increased from 10 to 15 per 
cent. New steel two-track trestles will 
be installed, with aerial ore carriers. A 
new crane with a 90-foot boom will be 
another improvement. 
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ining Engineers Meet in South 


Birmingham Is Host To Fall Meeting of American Institute of Mining and Metal- 


lurgical Engineers-——Papers Take One Day—Two Days Spent in In- 
specting Mines and Iron and Steel Plants 


IRMINGHAM, Ala., Oct. 18— 
B Metallurgical operations, particu- 
larly as carried on in the south- 


were discussed by members 
Mining 


ern states, 
of the American Institute of 
and Metallurgical Engineers meeting at 
the Tutweiler hotel here Oct. 13-15. 
The papers were confined to the iron 
and steel industry and included mining 
of ore and coal, coke making, and blast 
furnace and steel mill practice. A num- 
ber of inspection trips were made dur- 
ing the three-day session to mines and 
plants in the Birmingham district, these 
inspections serving to illustrate points 
brought out at the technical sessions. 

George G. Crawford, president of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
sirmingham, Ala., presided at the open- 
ing technical session on Monday morn- 
welcomed the society 
to Birmingham. William Kelly, presi- 
dent of the institute, responded to the 


ing and_ briefly 


welcome. 

H. S. Geismer, consulting engineer, 
presented an interesting paper entitled 
“Coal Washing Practice in Alabama.” 
Reference was made to the sludge or 
water coming from coal washers and 
flowing into creeks and streams pass- 
ing through farming land. The author 
told of the trouble experienced through 
damage suits on the part of farmers 
against coal companies on the alleged 
polluting of the waters and of experi- 
ments made through the department 
of agronomy of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical college, Auburn, Ala., re- 
futing the claim that pollution was se- 


rious. 
Reviews Alabama Coke Making 


“By-Product Coking in Alabama,” 
was the title of a paper read by F. 
W. Miller, manager of the by-product 
department of Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
& Iron Co., Birmingham, Ala. This 
was a brief history of by-product cok- 
ing in Alabama with short general 
descriptions of plants and the state’s 
production of beehive and by-product 
Total coke production in Ala- 
bama in 1923 was 4,200,000 tons, of 
which 268,000 ‘tons was 
beehive ovens and 3,932,000 tons in by- 
product ovens. Thus less than 7 per 
cent of the total coal carbonized for 
made in 


coke. 


produced in 


purposes was 
beehive ovens. Theoretical capacity of 
the state’s by-product ovens is 5,362,- 
000 tons and considering the highest 


metallurgical 


annual production of 1917 of 4,892,589 
tons and making allowance for im- 
provements in furnace capacity, the by- 
product ovens are capable of producing 
all the coke required by the state with- 
out any assistance from beehive ovens. 

By-products are absorbed within a 
reasonable radius of Birmingham. Am- 
monium sulphate is marketed to fer- 
tilizer makers, while the coal tar is 
used by Birmingham cast iron pipe 
makers for dipping the pipe. Benzol 
finds use for blending in motor fuel 
and is popular in local territory while 
the gas is consumed largely by local 
industries. and municipalities. In con- 
cluding, Mr. Miller said that Alabama’s 
conversion from beehive to by-product 
coking has been so complete that con- 
struction of new ovens will be rela- 
tively slower and will be forced to fol- 
low the development of the blast fur- 
nace and steel industry. However, as 
the South now is consuming the great- 
er part of its iron and demand is grow- 
ing, additional blast furnaces will be 
required and construction of coke ovens 
will keep pace with this development. 

The morning session came to a close 
with the presentation of a paper, “Coal 
Mining Practices in- Alabama.” Milton 
H. Fies, vice president of the DeBarde- 
leben Coal Birmingham, Ala., 
was the author. 

With Frank H. Crockard, president 
of the Woodward Iron Co., Woodward, 
Ala., presiding at the Monday afternoon 
session, H. E. Mussey, supérintendent 
of blast furnaces, Woodward Iron Co., 
Woodward, Ala., read a paper, “Blast 
Furnace Practice in Alabama.” He 
called attention to the fact that when 
the American Institute of Mining En- 
gineers visited the Birmingham district 
in May, 1888, the four Ensley blast 
furnaces then were referred to as mon- 
umental. He went on to review the 
development since then, particularly in 
distribution, pig 
hearth 


Corp., 


raw materials, stock 
iron, linings, 
production, dust catchers, stoves, stock 
yards, and cast houses. 

In closing, the author said southern 
practice is disposed to carry higher 
stove temperatures than northern plants, 
also that the blast volume for a given 
size of stack is higher. It has been 
found necessary to overblow southern 
furnaces to obtain the same relative 
tonnage as northern stacks. He pre- 
dicted increased production may be ex- 
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bosh_ protection, 


pected as a result of larger furnaces 
than those now classified as large fur- 
naces. Furnace lines still are being 
modified to proportions that are not at 
present regarded as the ultimate or 
final form. With more thorough clean- 
ing of the gas and adequate stove ca- 
pacity, still higher average stove tem- 
peratures will be maintained, resulting 
in lower fuel consumption and _in- 
creased production. With periods of 
high humidity, the installation of dry 
gas plants may be warranted. 


Reviews Alabama History 


A most interesting and comprehen- 
sive paper was read by James Bowron, 
chairman of the board of the Gulf 
States Steel Co., Birmingham, Ala., on 
“The Alabama Steel Industry.” This 
paper was historical in character and 
dealt with the growth and develop- 
ment of iron and steelmaking in Ala- 
bama from the early attempts to the 
present day. Many personal experi- 
ences of Mr. Bowron illuminated the 
paper. 

Theodore Swann, president of the 
Federal Phosphorus Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., presented a paper, “Production of 
Ferrophosphorus in the Electric Fur- 
nace,” in which he told of the material 
increase in the use of ferrophosphorus 
in the steel industry during recent 
years. ‘Ferrophosphorus of over 20 
per cent can not be made in the blast 
furnace while in the electric furnace, 
an alloy containing 26 per cent phos- 
phorus can be produced. This is the 
limit for it does not seem possible to 
produce a higher phosphorus alloy even 
if large excesses of phosphatic materials 
are used. 

“Manufacture of Cast Iron Pipe in 
the South,” was the title of a paper 
prepared by Richard Moldenke, consult- 
ing metallurgist, Watchung, N. J. The 
author discussed some economic condi- 
tions which have made the career of 
the cast iron pipe industry in the 
United States a checkered one. He 
described briefly the centrifugal method 
of manufacture. The earliest and com- 
nion method is by the metal mold while 
the method just now being introduced 
is the sand spun process in which the 
metal is poured into sand molds and 
revolved. Production of cast iron pipe 
in the United States in 1921 was about 
800,000 tons but at present the ca- 
pacity is probably 1,200,000 tons per 
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year. It is estimated that northern 
and southern production capacity are 
about equal. 


Sulphur Removal Difficult 


In a paper, “Effect of Sulphur on 
the Blast Furnace Process,” T. L. 
Joseph, acting superintendent of the 
bureau of mines experiment station, 
Minneapolis, discussed the manufacture 
of pig iron and how sulphur affected 
its composition and cost. He said that 
the weight of slag made in producing 
1 ton of pig iron, in general, can be 
taken as a measure of the sulphur 
present in the raw materials. If a 
large quantity of sulphur is to be elimi- 
nated, a large slag volume must be 
carried or the sulphur content of the 
slag must be high. Mr. Joseph stated 
it was unlikely that means will be 
found for entirely eliminating sulphur 
from coke or of preventing its incor- 
poration into pig iron during the blast 
furnace process. In making a _ study 
of sulphur problem, it is important to 
know what saving can be made through 
the use of low-sulphur fuel, for any 
expenditure made to eliminate sulphur 
can be justified only by the increased 
value of low-sulphur coke. 

Between the afternoon and evening 
sessions, a number of the visiting en- 
gineers took advantage of an oppor- 
tunity to visit the Shannon ore mines, 
a development of the Gulf States Steel 
Co. The slope was entered by some 
of the engineers and the nature of the 
ore and the method of mining were 
investigated. This is one of the deep 
ore mining propositions of the district. 

The evening meeting on Monday 
was presided over by T. H. Aldrich 
Sr., mining engineer. The papers read 
at this session dealt with iron ore, 
geology and mining. “Geology of Bir- 
mingham Iron Ore,” was read by Dr. 
E. F. Burchard, economic geologist, 
United States geological survey, Wash- 
ington. W. R. Crane, superintendent 
of the Southern Experiment station of 
the bureau of mines, Birmingham, Ala., 
read two papers, “Iron Ore Mining 
methods in the Birmingham Dis- 
trict,’ and “Roof Supports in Red 
Ore Mines of the Birmingham Dis- 
trict.” R. W. Smith, assistant geologist 
of the state geological survey pre- 
sented a paper on “Geology and Utili- 
zation of Tennessee Phosphate Rock.” 

Tuesday and Wednesday were given 
over to inspection trips through the 
industrial district surrounding Birming- 
ham. Visits the first day were to the 
ore and coal mines and cokemaking 
plants, and on the second day to iron 
and steel and car building plants, 
cement works and cast iron pipe plants. 
The visits to ‘the Phoenix Portland 
Cement Co. and the National Cast 
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Iron Pipe Co., were particularly popu- 
lar. 
Additional papers were presented as 


the engineers from the East passed 
through Tennessee on their special 
train. One paper to be so presented 
was entitled “Notes on the Clinton 
Group in Alabama,” by T. H. Aldrich, 
metallurgical engineer, Birmingham, 
Ala. This paper reported the finding 
of iron ore beneath seams of coal 
in various parts of the district. 

Social features of the convention in- 
cluded a concert on Tuesday night and 
a banquet and reception at the Coun- 
try club on Wednesday evening. From 
3irmingham, the visitors went to Mus- 
cle Shoals for an inspection and re- 
turned directly to Washington and 
the East on their special train. 


Engineering Council 
Acts On Business Matters and Names 
New Members 


Chicago, Oct. 21.—The next assembly 
of the American Engineering council will 
convene in Washington, next Jan. 16 
and 17, members of the administrative 
board of the council decided at a meet- 
ing here Oct. 17. The administrative 
board and the secretaries of the mem- 
ber societies will meet Jan. 15. At its 
meeting here the administrative board, 
among other things: 


Requested the executive committee to 
seek appointment of engineer members 
on the federal board of tax appeals and 
demand revision of the board’s rules to 
permit engineers to practice before it. 

Designated L. W. Wallace, executive 
secretary of the council, to represent the 
council on the committee considering 
changes in patent rules and salaries. 

Instructed the council’s committee on 
government reorganization to work for 
a complete federal department of pub- 
lic works, to include all engineering func- 
tions of the government instead of only 
the construction functions, as now pro- 
prosed. 

Proposed the appointment of a special 
committee to decide whether or not 
the council will continue to be repre- 
sented on the national board for juris- 
dictional awards. 

Gave its approval to the efforts of the 
board of management of the World’s 
Congress of Engineers for a congress in 
Philadelphia in 1926. 

Declined to designate a representative 
to a committee to work with the Ameri- 
can Construction council. 

Decided to give its co-operation to the 
effort to compile a schedule of fair 
compensation for engineers and approved 
of the formation of a committee of five 
or seven to direct this work. 

Voted membership to the Topeka Engi- 
neers’ club, Topeka, Kans. 

Joined with the American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers in protesting to 
the interstate commerce commission 
against the use of wooden sleeping cars 
between steel ones. 


New members of the assembly of the 
council for 1925 include H. M. Hobart, 
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General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
and Farley Osgood, Newark, N. J., presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, for the electrical engi- 
neers; Prof. H. B. Walker, Kansas 
State Agricultural college, Manhattan, 
Kans., for the American Society of Ag- 
ricultural Engineers; W.E. Durand, Stan- 
ford university, president of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, Ira 
Dye, Seattle, Dean: E. Foster, Tulsa, 
Okla., Wilson P. Hunt, president, Mo- 
line Tool Co, Moline Ill, and 
E. N. Trump, Solvay Process Co., 
Syracuse, N. ¥. for the  me- 
chanical engineers; Prof. James M. 
Robert, Tulane university, New Orleans, 
for the Louisiana Engineering society; 
Edgar Rassinier, Louisville, Ky., for the 
Engineers and Architects clubs of Louis- 
ville; Wilbur Nelson, state geologist, 
Nashville, Tenn. for the Engineering 
Association of Nashville, and N. C. 
Grover, federal geological survey, for the 
Washington (D. C.) Society of Engi- 
neers, 


Calse:anidviten: Mee Mew 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 21—The fall meet- 
ing of the Eastern States Blast Furnace 
and Coke Oven association was held in 
the Pittsburgh country club, Beechwood 
boulevard, last Friday afternoon. More 
than 150 members and guests were in at- 
tendance. David Ward, general manager, 
By-Products Coke Corp., Chicago, ad- 
dressed the members on “Coal and Its 
Relation to Coke Ovens and Blast Fur- 
nace Operations.” 

The officers of the association are: 
President, L. E. Riddle, Pittsburgh; vice 
president, Daniel Rugg, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
and secretary-treasurer, H. E. McDon- 
nell, Weirton, W. Va. The meeting was 
preceded by a golf game. 





Acquires Pennsylvania Iron 
Ore Deposits 


The Southern Coal & Iron Corp., 
1414 South Penn Square, Philadelphia, 
has acquired the iron ore properties of 
the Rittenhouse Iron Co., Philadelphia. 
These are located between Bethlehem 
and Philadelphia. The company also 
has acquired the adjoining properties 
of the Thomas Iron Co. Both these 
properties contain high grade low-phos- 
phorus iron ore, and were operated 
under lease by the Southern Coal 
& Iron Corp. The mines are idle 
at this time, but improvements are 
being made in concentrating equip- 
ment and operations will be resumed in 
the future. Daniel E. Curran is pres- 
ident of the corporation. 


William J. Lehner. Electric Co., To- 
ledo, O., has increased its capital from 
$100,000 to $500,000. 











zearmakers Study Problems 


Members of American Gear Manufacturer's Association Turn to Economic Phases 
of Business—Discuss Costs, New Applications and Distribution of Gears, 


Apprenticeship Training, Standardization and Design 


HILE various technical and management 
problems were discussed, standardization work 
dominated the activities of the American Gear 


Manufacturers association at its semiannual meeting at 
Briarcliff Manor, Westchester county, New York, Oct. 


16-18. In most instances, the reports of the standard- 


ization committees were in the nature of progress re- 
ports; nevertheless, the work accomplished since the 
date of the preceding general meeting, and the dis- 
cussion which took place at Briarcliff Manor, points 
to several recommendations that doubtless will be 
made at the annual convention to be held early next 
May. 

George L. Markland Jr., Philadelphia, president, in 


that its primary importance to the members warrants 
the most intensive thought of the organization. 

The program was unusually well balanced, with 
papers on economic subjects as well as on engineering 
problems. The need of a uniform method of arriving 
at costs was firmly emphasized and the importance 
of paying more attention to the training of boys in 
apprenticeships was stressed by many speakers. The 
desirability of seeking new applications for gears was 
outlined and discussed at length. Problems of design 
and shop’ operation were considered in other papers. 

Approximately 80 were registered. A feature of 
one of the evening sessions was an address by A. J. 
Baldwin, vice president of the McGraw-Hill Publish- 








his opening address, stressed the 


importance of the 
standardization activities of the association, stating 


ing Co., Inc., New York, who reviewed observations 
made during a recent trip to Europe. 


Discuss Designing, Making and Selling Gears 


HAT was described as the first 

W real attempt of the association to 

establish transmission standards 
was outlined in a committee report pre- 
sented by A. P. Emmert, chairman. Ef- 
forts thus far have been dévoted largely 
to working out a program. According 
to the speaker, an attempt will be made 
to ‘establish tolerances for the variation 
of center distances of case bores; for 
parallelism of shaft holes in case as well 
as limits for bore of holes in case for 
various bearings; and for eccentricity of 
cutting or grinding of gear teeth. This 
latter, he said, can be measured on pitch 
line or some other convenient point. 

He said he believed that a table of 
tolerances for maximum and minimum 
backlash can be established; also limits 
for ends of drive gears and for ends of 
main drive shafts for universal joints. 
Mr. Emmert recommended to the stand- 
ards committee for adoption the Society 
of Automotive engineers dimensions for 
sizes of flywheel housing to receive unit 
power plant transmission. 


Gears Almost Interchangeable 


Tests have been made by the tooth 
form committee, according to Chairman 
H. J. Eberhardt, which virtually prove 
that it now is practical to make gears, 
which will interchange although cut on ma- 
chines of different make and using dif- 
ferent processes. The speaker stated that 
a point has about, if not already been 
reached where a gear cut with a disk 
cutter, hob, or by planing method can be 
made to interchange with each other. Mr. 
Eberhardt said that work was well under- 


way for the establishment of a standard 
basis rack. 

A series of drawings covering the de- 
tail parts of a general design of a 2-piece, 
4-pinion differential in two sizes was pre- 
sented by the differential committee, S. 
O. White, chairman. As one of the 
principal reasons for the failure of the 
adoption of these drawings as a recom- 
mended practice on previous occasions 
has been due to the gear tooth figures, 
these figures were omitted entirely. This 
it was pointed out makes the blanks uni- 
form, thus effecting economy as to the 
forgings, forming tools, and tools and 
fixtures of the interior dimensigns of 
the case, but leaves the actual cutting 
of the teeth to the requirements of the 
individual manufacturer. 


Describes Speed Reducers 


Spur gear speed reducers were dis- 
cussed in an interesting paper by W. G. 
Jones, W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine 
Co., Chicago. Designed to decrease speeds 
between electric motors and comparative- 
ly slow moving machines, they generally 
are made in reduction ratios ranging from 
4 to 1 up to 200 to 1, although in many 
cases smaller or larger ratios are re- 
quired. According to Mr. Jones, they 
consist essentially of one or more trains 
of spur gears assembled in a housing, with 
provision for oil bath lubrication, and as 
far as internal design is concerned, fall 
in two general types. In one, Mr. Jones 
said, the high and low speed ends are 
concentric, thus making a straight line 
drive, while in the other the shafts are 
not concentric, giving an offset drive. 
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3riefly, in further detail, the speaker 
stated that the offset reducers are as- 
sembled in a housing which is split hori- 
zontally on the center line of the shafts. 
The shafts thus are all on the same 
horizontal plane. Inasmuch as each gear 
is required to carry the full load at the 
point of contact where each gear engages, 
the pitch diameter and face of the gears 
must be proportioned with this in view; 
that is, the gears must be larger and 
the pitch line velocity greater than if the 
load is distributed between two or more 
sets of gears. 

The straight line drive, Mr. Jones 
stated, consists of one or more trains 
having several points of contact where 
each train engages. This is accomplished, 
he said, by surrounding a control driving 
pinion by two, three or more gears 
equally spaced, the central pinion driving 
each of the surrounding gears. The as- 
sembly is made in a cast iron housing 
of circular section with removable heads. 

Due to the total load being distributed 
among several points of contact, the gears 
may be designed with a finer pitch, with 
small pitch diameters and consequently 
with lower peripheral velocities than when 
single point contact is used. 


Reducers Have Advantages 


These reducers have several advantages, 
said Mr. Jones. Enclosed as they are, 
they are protected from the deteriorating 
effects of unfavorable atmospheric con- 
ditions, such as may be found particularly 
in the cement industry. The enclosed 
construction also reduces the accident haz- 
ard. Further, the speaker declared, the 
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gears are assured positive lubrication, in- 
asmuch as they run an oil bath un- 
der dustproof conditions. He maintained 
that they are economical, not only in their 
effectiveness, but from the standpoint of 
space, upkeep and ease of installation. 


Seek New Applications 


Charging gear manufacturers with not 
utilizing to the fullest their opportunities 
for obtaining new business, T. C. Roan- 
tree, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburgh, appealed to the members to 
make a closer study of the products for 
which their gears are being manufactured, 
always with a view to establishing new 
applications, and to inaugurate an educa- 
tional campaign designed to better famili- 
arize prospective buyers generally with 
the use of gears. 

As a case in point the speaker cited 
what he believed to be the growing use 
of the chain drive and the appearance 
on the market of nonmetallic gear ma- 
terial. The chain or belt drive, Mr. 
Roantree stated, is being used in many 


O-OPERATIVE training schools 


Describes Four 
are destined to play an important 


C part in the education of industrial 


workers in the future. This was the 
assertion of Erik Oberg, editor of Ma- 
chinery, New York, who presented a 
comprehensive paper dealing with four 
methods now being generally employed 
for training mechanics. “If it were bet- 
ter known,” the speaker stated, “and 
manufacturers in general were more 
thoroughly informed about the simplicity 
of the system and the comparatively 
small cost to the community, it is likely 
that more of these courses would spring 
up in all parts of the country.” 

Co-operative training schools, the 
speaker asserted, are half-time schools, 
maintained by ‘the communities in which 
they are located as part of the public 
school system in co-operation with man- 
ufacturing plants. The boys taking this 
course are divided into two groups, 
which alternatively spend one or two 
weeks in the school and the following 
one or two weeks in production work 
in a commercial machine shop. Further, 
the boys work in pairs, one being in 
school while the other is in shop and 
vice versa, the manufacturer consequent- 
ly, always has one boy. steadily working 
in the shop. 

Usually the plan calls for the boys go- 
ing to high school for one year before 
they enter a shop. During the following 
summer vacation period they work in the 
shops to which they are assigned. The 
average age of the boys is 15 years. At 
the end of the summer, if both the boys 
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cases simply because the manufacturer 
offering the metal gears for the particular 
application can not attain a quality that 
would furnish the desired quietness. 

He declared that the direct motor drive 
furnishes manufacturers of gears with op- 
portunities along the line of reduction 
trains, and that the domestic and agri- 
cultural implement fields offer many new 
opportunities. Mr. Roantree said gear 
manufacturers should promulgate the use 
of the helix drive, when the end thrust is 
permissable, as a _ substitute for the 
straight gear to effect a more quiet drive; 
the use of worm gears as a substitute for 
bevel gears in right angular drives; and 
should see that hardened and ground spur 
gears are used in applications in which 
they might prove advantageous. 


Describes Gear Transmission 


S. O. White presented a paper pre- 
pared by W. A. McCarrell, mechanical 
engineer, Milwaukee, describing a type of 
constant mesh gear transmission, which it 
is claimed combine the elements of sim- 
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plicity, easy shifting and quiet operation. 
The speaker stated that it bears con- 
siderable resemblance to the conventional 
3-speed and reverse type in that the gears 
are arranged in the same order from 
front to rear and reduction is obtained 
through step down gears at the front end. 
These latter in turn drive a lower shaft 
fitted with fixed gears that engage with 
corresponding gears on the tail shaft. 


Transmission Is Centered 


While shifting is accomplished by the 
usual hand lever mounted in a _ special 
bearing, or mechanical shift, slip collars 
rather than gears on the upper shaft are 
moved to engage the reduction sets. An 
important asset of this transmission, the 
speaker declared; is its centering feature. 
As the drive is distributed at three points, 
the gear is centered on the driving rollers 
and is capable of flotation to compensate 
for distortion of teeth, which may not 
be entirely perfect in contour. A type of 
roller clutch is one of the distinctive 
Mr. White stated. 


features, 


Methods of Training Machinists 


and manufacturers are satisfied, the boys 
parents sign a contract agreeing to keep 
the boys in the course for the remain- 
ing three years that they are in 
school. 

When the boys are working in the 
shops they receive pay ranging from 15 
to 32 cents an hour, earnings during the 
three years amounting to about $1000. 

Summing up some of the advantages 
to the boy, .the speaker stated that after 
four years the boy has a high school 
education, a good machine shop training, 
and has earned $1000, as mentioned pre- 
viously. Further, he has more poise and 
self-confidence than he might have oth- 
erwise. Mr. Oberg said that the cost 
to the community is about $100 per boy 
per year; at the same time, the com- 
munity is saved the expense of in- 
stalling and maintaining laboratories and 
machine shops in the schools. He men- 
tioned Fitchburg, Mass. and Springfield, 
Vt. as among a number of cities in 
which this system is successfully used. 

The speaker asserted that the regular 
apprenticeship system, amplified to meet 
present day conditions by the use of 
class work, is being operated success- 
fully in the larger shops. He outlined 
briefly the system used at the plant of 
the Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland. 
Mr. Oberg described the vocational or 
trade school, generally maintained by a 
municipality. The machinists produced 
usually are not quite as capable in prac- 
tical work as those who have worked 
four years in a commercial shop, he as- 
serted. But with some outside experi- 


high 





ence added, the boys due to their broad- 
er general training usually forge ahead 
faster. 

Mr. Oberg stated that special appren 
ticeship courses, which, in fact, are not 
intended to train all-around mechanics, 
are successful in training workers to be 
proficient in the operation of some one 
line of work. The proper selection of a 
system, the speaker declared, depends 
entirely upon local conditions. 

Urging members to adopt a uniform 
basis of cost, Thomas J. Haley, Fawcus 
Machine Co., Pittsburgh, outlined briefly 
the system which has been in successful 
operation at the Fawcus plant. Labor 
is charged direct to the jobs in pro- 
duction. Shop overhead cost, which is 
under the direct control of the operating 
executive at the time incurring the 
expense, is prorated over jobs on the bas- 
is of predetermined rated machine hours. 

Rated machine hours are determined by 
a survey of the entire plant and equip- 
ment, and the subsequent classifying of 
producing machines and facilities on the 
basis of their relative position to the 
whole scheme of operations. Ratings are 
established by determining the cost of 
operating full time, a bench hand fitter 
or machine. 

The cost includes depreciation on build- 
ings and equipment, insurance and rent, 
all apportioned by square feet of floor 
space occupied; also includes deprecia- 
tion on tools, power cost apportioned by 
rated horsepower and small tool ex- 
pense at cost. 

Cost other than 


of 


shop cost is under 
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the direct control of the managing ex- 
ecutive, and is prorated over operations 
on the basis of productive hours. The 
total cost thus obtained is assembled 
monthly on the job unit basis and is re- 
ferred to the various departments for 
examination and guidance in the future 
activities. 

The speaker stated that the primary 
essential of a cost system is completeness 
obtained only by positive ledger con- 
trol of items making up the cost struc- 
ture and easily established by proper ac- 


counting methods. 


Mr. Haley 


naire be prepared and sent to all execu- 


proposed that a question 


tive members of the association so that 
the cost committee may learn just what 
desired by 


definite cost information is 


the various companies. 


September Output of Coke 
Shows An Increase 


Washington, Oct. 21.—Following the 
production of pig iron, the output of 
both beehive and_ by-product coke 
increased during the month of Septem- 
survey. The 


retort 


ber says the geological 
total production of coke from 
ovens was 2,543,000 net tons and the 
rate per calendar day was 84,767 tons an 
increase of 8 per cent over August. The 
plants were operated at 67.2 per cent 
of capacity. Of the 75 plants now in 
existence 68 were active and 7 were 
idle. The new plant of the Utica Gas 
and Electric Co., began operation on 
Sept. 8 and one old plant went out of 
commission. 

The output of beehive coke for the 
estimated at 523,000 
89,000 tons over the 


month. 


month is tons, 
an increase of 
preceding 
The total output of all coke was 
3,066,000 tons, as against 2,833,000 tons 
in July, the lowest point touched in 
the present year. In comparison with 
September, 1923, however, the month 
shows a decrease of 33 per cent. The 
monthly totals in net tons follow: 


By-product Beehive 


Monthly average coke coke Total 
1920 ........ 2,565,000 1,748,000 4,313,000 
1921 .. ... 1,646,000 462,000 2,108,000 
vee .. ws 2,379,000 714,000 3,093,000 
(es b3,133,000 b1,615,000 b4,748,000 


555,000 2,971,000 
. 466,000 2,833,000 
Aug., 1924 . .b2,445,000 434,000 b2,879,000 
Sept., 1924 2,543,000 523,000 3,066,000 

Excludes screenings and breeze. (b) Re 
vised since last report. 


2,416,000 


June, 1924 
2,367,000 


July, 1924 


The production of beehive coke fell 
back slightly in the week ended Octo- 
ber 11, but is still above the Septem- 
ber average. The total output is es- 
timated at 129,000 net tons, against 


138,000 in the preceding week. The 
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weekly record by districts in net tons 
follows: 


September Output of Coke 


Week ended— 
Oct. 11, Oct. 4, Oct. 13, 
1924a 1924b 1923 
93,000 100,000 225,000 

16,000 


Pennsylvania and QOhio.. 
J Se eee 6,000 7,000 
Alabama, Kentucky, Ten- 

14,000 20,000 


nessee and Georgia 14,000 


ore he cca ea is .6 3 8,000 9,000 12,000 
Colorado and New Mex- 
_ | Ag a eee 4,000 4,000 6,000 


Washington and Utah.. 4,000 5,000 5,000 


United States total... .129,000 138,000 284,000 


et sae 22,000 23,000 47,000 
revision. (b) Revised from 


Daily average 

(a) Subject to 
last report. 

The production of bituminous coal 
continues to increase. The output for 
the week ended Oct., 11, was 10,548,- 
000 tons against 10,275,000 tons one 
week before. 


Output of Steel Castings 
Gains Sharply 


Washington, Oct. 


production of steel 


21.—September 
castings, totaling 
62,509 tons was the largest month since 
April, and represents an increase oi 16,- 
146 tons over August, the low point for 
the year, according to reports of the de- 
partment of commerce from companies 
representing over two-thirds the com- 
mercial castings capacity of the United 
States. Railway specialties production 
gained from 14,532 tons or 37.2 per cent 
of capacity in August to 29,567 tons or 
75.6 per cent of capacity in September. 
Miscellaneous castings output also in- 
creased, going from 21,831 tons or 35.4 
p 


n) 


er cent in August to 32,942 tons or 
3.5 per cent in September. The fol- 
lowing table shows the bookings of 
commercial steel castings by 70 identical 
companies with a monthly capacity of 
100,700 tons, of which 39,100 tons usual- 
ly is devoted to railway specialties and 
61,600 tons to miscellaneous castings. 


Railway 
specialties Mis- 
Total Percent net  cellaneous 
net tons capacity tons net tons 
1923 totals...894,780 386,939 507,841 
Mo. average.. 74,565 74.05 32,245 42,320 
1924 
January ..... 51,406 51.0 19,572 31,834 
February ..... 73,138 72.6 35,474 37,664 
March ..0:+ 100,514 99.8 59,778 40,736 
ABER. cccceces 68,119 67.6 33,151 34,968 
May ....sees 56,801 56.4 28,064 28,737 
re 48,718 48.4 26,170 22,548 
IR ee 38,191 37.9 16,244 21,947 
August ...... 36,363 36.1 14,532 21,831 
September - 62,509 62.1 23,567 32,942 


Two companies with a capacity of 785 tons 
per month on miscellaneous castings out of 
business in July, 1923. 


Shuler Axle Co., Louisville, Ky., 
manufacturer of front axles for automo- 
tive purposes, plans increasing its capi- 
tal stock from $200,000, although plans 
are not as yet ready for announcement. 
W. E. Dugan is president and general 
manager. 
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Canadian Steel Output Is 


at Low Point 

Toronto, Ont., Oct. 20.—Production of 
pig iron in Canada advanced in Septem- 
ber to 23,202 long tons, compared with 
23,073 tons in the preceding month. Out- 
put of basic iron fell to 3997 tons, a de- 
cline of 1945 tons from the August fig- 
ure. No malleable iron was produced 
in September. Foundry iron was_ in- 
creased to 19,205 tons, a gain of 7294 
tons over the output of the 
month. The cumulative production of 
pig iron this year at the close of the 
third quarter was 518,860 long tons. 
While it was 165,736 tons lower than the 
output for the corresponding period of 
1923, it exceeded the output for the 
first nine months of 1922 and 1921 by 
242,871 tons and 61,703 tons respectively. 


previous 


furnace was 
British Empire Steel 
Corp., at Sydney, N. S., making a total 
of three furnaces operating at the end 
of the month. 

Production of 18,005 tons of steel in- 


During September one 


blown in by the 


gots and castings in Canada during Sep- 
tember was, with the exception of May, 
1922, the lowest output recorded since 
the commencement of monthly statistics 
in 1917. Compared with 22,736 tons in 
August the decline was 21 per cent. The 
cumulative production of steel for the 
ending with September 
amounted to 581,711 tons. This out- 
lower than the 1923  fig- 
ure for the corresponding period by 
139,641 tons, exceeded the production 
for the third quarter of 1922 and 1921, 
when the quantities produced were 334,- 
835 and 477,588 tons respectively. 

The index price number for iron and 
its products fell from 157.6 to 155.4, the 
fall being due in the main to lower 
prices for mild steel billets at Montreal, 
which were $34 to $48 in September as 
compared with $36 to $50 in August, and 
steel merchant bars which declined from 
$60 to $50, mill. 


nine months 


put while 


Furniture Sales Gain 
Washington, Oct. 
shipments of steel furniture stock goods, 


21.—September 


as reported from 22 manufacturers to 
the department of commerce, had a 
value of $1,207,786, as against $1,184,611 
in August and $1,273,259 in September, 
last year. The shipments for September 
totaled the largest monthly value since 


June, 

1922 1923 1924 
ee ECE EE $983,834 $1,362,470 $1,592,338 
February ...... 967,125 1,307,173 1,605,409 
BEOTOR 6 ka icess 1,087,228 1,709,206 1,661,303 
Neer 1,058,382 1,526,286 1,658,610 
| Ee re 1,056,735 1,506,072 1,505,367 
PE née a sabes 1,015,463 1,401,950 1,270,615 
UE dw ain cach ac 945,768 1,247,605 1,115,792 
oe ET ee 943,087 1,345,147 1,184,611 
September ..... 1,062,495 1,273,259 1,207,786 
oS eee 1,227,447 1,365,600 .:...... 
November .... 1,204,310 1,339,425 ........ 
December ...... DSF Se BASSO sess tes 
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Men of Industry 


Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 


Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 








W. OLSON, newly elected presi- 
dent of the American Foundry- 
men’s association, has long been 

prominent in the nonferrous industry. 
Mr. Olson was elected president after 
having served for the past year as 
vice president, previous to which time 
he was a director of the Foundry- 
men’s association since 1922. Gradu- 
ating from the University of Wiscon- 
sin in 1899 in electrical engineering he 
was engaged in construction work for 
two years, after which he became con- 
nected with the Ohio Brass Co., Mans- 
field, O., as draftsman. Continuing with 
this company he was later made plant 
superintendent and then plant manager, 
the position which he holds at pres- 
ent, Mr. Olson has been influential 
in developing the American Institute 
of Metals, now a division of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining and Metallurgi- 
cal Engineers, of which he was presi- 
dent in 1912 and 1913. Under the 
management of Mr. Olson the Ohio 
Brass Co. has expanded greatly and 
recently the plant has added a malle- 
able foundry, which is a model mod- 
ern plant. 
ee ae 

James L. Mayer recently has become 
assistant sales engineer for the Acme 
Steel Goods Co., Chicago. 

* * * 

A. W. Grant Jr., 
the Chicago office of Koppers Co., for- 
merly was connected with the Minnesota 
3y-Product Coke Co., at St. Paul. 

* * a 

J. W. Rider, Linsthorpe Linsdale Melt- 
ing Co., Middlesbrough, has returned to 
England after a visit of several weeks 
in this country. 

x * x 


who recently joined 


Rumsey W. Scott, recently made presi- 
dent of the American Cable Co., New 
York, was vice president since 1920 
of the Chemical National bank, that city. 

hy. a 

H. V. Coes recently made vice presi- 
dent of the Belden Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
formerly was manager and _ industrial 
engineer for Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc., 
at Philadelphia. 

x * + 

Walter Helber has been engaged as 
general superintendent of the Ajax Mo- 
tors Co. plant at Racine, Wis. After 
several years with the Cadillac Motor 
Co. Mr. Helber joined the Buick Co. 
at Flint, Mich., as general toolroom 


foreman and during the war he _ had 
full charge of Liberty motor  produc- 
tion, afterward being appointed master 
mechanic of the motor plant, from which 
position he resigned Oct. 1 to join the 
Ajax company. 
$e & 

F. R. Whitcomb has resigned from 
the Titusville Forge Works Co., Titus- 
ville, Pa., owing to ill health. He was 














L. W. OLSON 


secretary and treasurer of the Titusville 
company for the past eight years. 
a 
Frank C. Boes, lately with Jones- 
Smith Co., New York, has become as- 
sociated with the Tucker Construction 
Co., Inc., 103 Park avenue, New York, 
general contractor, as vice president. 
a a 
Paul V. Harper, vice president and 
secretary of the St. Louis Coke & Iron 
Co., St. Louis, has resigned, and will 
depart within the next few weeks for 
an extended tour in Europe. Mr. Har- 
per has been connected with the com- 
pany since shortly after its organization, 
first in the capacity of secretary, and 
since 1922 as vice president and secre- 
tary. The vacancy created by Mr. Har- 
per’s resignation has not been filled. 
* * 
William A. Blockinger for eight 
years superintendent of sheet and job- 
bing mills at Cleveland for the Otis 
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Steel Co., has been appointed super- 
intendent of the sheet and jobbing 
mills of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co, at Birmingham, Ala. 

a tat 

J. A. Gemerick now is general man- 
ager of the Brightman Mfg. Co., Colum- 
bus, O., manufacturer of shafting ma- 
chinery, bolts and nuts. He will have 
complete charge of the plant, succeeding 
J. H. Replogle, president and J. P. 
Dods, secretary, resigned. 

x we 

Frank Lubin, for some time connected 
with the Boston office of Turner Con- 
struction Co., New York, has been ap- 
pointed assistant engineer of the Buffalo 
office of that company. Mr. Lubin has 
been connected with the Turner company 
since 1919, 

‘3 * 

Maj. J. McK. Campbell, and J. P. 
QO. Dutton, two directors of J. Wild 
& Co. Ltd, Middlesbrough, England, 
have joined the board of Ferguson, 
Wild & Co., Ltd. London, J. Wild & 
Co., Ltd., now being liquidated. Fergu- 
son, Wild & Co., Ltd. is the successors 
to N. G. Ferguson & Co., Ltd. 

* * x 

Finley P. Mount, president of the 
Advance-Rumely Co., LaPorte, Ind., is 
the incoming president of the Na- 
tional Association of Farm Equipment 
Manufacturers which held the annual 
convention in Chicago, Oct. 22 to 24. 
He succeeds H. J. Hirshheimer, presi- 
dent of the LaCrosse Plow Co., La- 
Crosse, Wis. 

* ok x 

J. G. Bell, recently transferred to 
the New York office of the United AlI- 
loy Steel Corp., Canton, O., to suc- 
ceed E. M. Littell, recently resigned 
formerly had been associated with the 
home office of the United company as 
sales and metallurgical engineer. The 
New York headquarters of the com- 
pany is at 1626 Pershing Square build- 
ing. 

* * * 

Chester F, Smalley, who recently sold 
his interests in the Smalley Mfg. Co., 
Manitowoc, Wis., manufacturer of agri- 
cultural implements, to other stockhold- 
ers, has now retired from all connec- 
tion with the business and is moving 
to Los Angeles. Until Oct. 1 he held 
the office of secretary. Mr. Smalley was 
connected with the company as an ex- 
ecutive and manager for 14 years. 
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Why the West Is Wild 








LaFollette-ism and Fight on Pittsburgh Plus Merely Rounds in 
Historic Sparring Match with East, Steel Man's Opinion 


BY E. C. BOEHRINGER 


= HICAGO, Oct. 21. 

An iron and steel 
man with a_ bent 
toward politics 
points out that the 
LaFollette 
ment is but a phase 


move- 


of the continuing 
revolt of the West 
against the East 


Since the founding 





of the country, the 
struggling West has felt itself misun- 
derstood by the money and control of 
the East. Western Pennsylvanians were 
aggrieved because the Quaker govern- 
ment did not protect them from the 
Indians. Western North Carolinans se- 
ceded and formed the state of Franklin. 
The Whiskey Rebellion, Burr’s conspi- 
racy, the Jackson fight against the na- 
tional bank, in more recent years the 
western attacks on the federal reserve 
bank, the railroads and Wall street, and 
row the settled contest against Pitts- 
burgh plus, have been links in the chain. 
The conservative restraint of the East 
will irk the West so long as any pion- 
eering remains to be done, this observer 


contends 
* * * 


No one seriously fears that LaFollette 
will carry Illinois, but a number of iron 
and steel firms are taking advantage of 
the opportunity to ascertain whether 
radicalism has crept into their ranks 
in sufficient force to warrant a counter- 
attack. One house is taking a straw 
vote, by departments, and if the La- 
Follette strength is formidable notices 
are to be posted pointing out that em- 
ployes are perfectly free to vote for 
whom they please, but that if the radi- 
cals should carry the election poor busi- 
ness and fewer employes seem certain 
to result. 

+ * . 

It develops that the Western Associa 
tion of Rolled Steel Consumers, the 
prime mover against Pittsburgh plus be 
fore the federal trade commission, paid 
Nelson B. Gaskill, member of the com- 
mission, a pretty compliment in urging 
President Coolidge to reappoint him. 
Commissioner Gaskill has _ consistently 
cpposed the efforts of the Western as- 
sociation, on the ground that whatever 
the wrong was the trade commission 
could not rectify it, yet the Western 


association informed the President that 
the country would lose if Commission- 
er Gaskill’s name were not sent to the 
senate for another 7-year term. 

: as 

More pig iron will be sold between 
Nov. 5 and 15 than in any previous 
10-day period in the history of the in- 
dustry, one Chicago selling interest is 
predicting. This forecast is predicated 
upon the re-election of President Coo- 
lidge, a surge forward in all lines and 
the approach of bad weather that will 
retard transportation and make _ heavier 
stocks mandatory. The situation is all 
set for a runaway market, this seller 
fears, and presents some elements of 
danger. 

6 @ 

A short time ago a local pig iron pro- 
ducer received a complaint that a car 
had been shipped 6000 pounds short. 
Shipping records tallied, scales in the 
furnace and the consignee’s yards tested 
alright, and when the car was pushed 
on the scales for the benefit of the 
producer’s representatives it lacked 6000 
pounds of the invoiced weight. The 
mystery was solved when the producer’s 
representative saw that loaded cars were 
pushed in one direction over the scale 
and empties in the other. In pushing 
the cars on the scales to be weighed 
the end of the rail on the scale bound 
with the rail connecting with it and held 
fast to it. When the car was pushed on 
the scales from the opposite direction it 
checked with the invoice. 

* * * 

Prosperity is on the way if the de- 
mand for high-grade office furniture 
is any indication. Manufacturers of fur- 
niture hardware in the Rockford, TIIl., 
district are experiencing the best busi- 
ness in several years. 


Galvanized Sheets To Be 
Made at Montreal 


Toronto, Ont., Oct. 20—Plans are be- 
ing prepared by the Dominion Sheet 
Metal Corp., Hamilton, Ont., for the 
erection of a plant in the Montreal dis- 
trict for the manufacture of galvanized 
sheets. The company is associated with 
John Lysaght Ltd., of Bristol and New- 
port, England, the leading British pro- 
ducer of galvanized sheets. It will 
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produce the brands which have been im- 
ported from England. English _ steel 
will be used and the finishing processes 
done at the Montreal plant. It is ex- 
pected that production will be started 
early in 1925. 

Roy M. Wolvin, president, British Em- 
pire Steel Corp. has been holding a 
series of conferences with the steel and 
coal managers. According to a state- 
ment by H. J. McCann, general man- 
ager, Domirion Coal Co., conditions 
10w do not warrant the expectation that 
more than two of the Cape Breton mines 
will be kept in operation during De- 
cember and January. If efforts now be- 
ing made to secure a Canadian Na- 
tional railways contract prove success- 
ful the steel plant will reopen before 
the end of the year. There would then 
be an average amount of employment 
in the mines in the early winter. 


Malleable Castings Output 
Gains in August 


Washington, Oct. 21.—After four 
consecutive monthly declines, produc- 
tion of malleable castings in August 
turned upward, output for that month 
being 36,727 tons as compared with 
31,157 tons in July and 33,876 tons in 
June, according to reports to the de- 
partment of commerce by 138 com- 
panies. Operations in August were at 
32.6 per cent as compared with 28.4 
in July and 31.2 in June, and 66 per 
cent in August, 1923. Following is a 
comparison of production, bookings 
and operating rate since May, 1923: 

Per cent 


Total tons of Totaltons Monthly 
produced capacity . booked capacity 


Cree 64,726 71 52,898 91,174 
FORMS  sccace 65,168 67.7 42,067 96,240 
TY. eeeass BF08 58.9 41,723 98,241 
August .... 68,069 66.0 39,830 103,068 
September .. 60,930 59.9 38,636 101,750 


October «+ 62,238 59.9 48,621 103,837 
November .. 52,727 49.1 37,231 107,350 


December .. 49,72¢ 46.5 45,012 106,825 
1924 
* January 58.6 73,964 109,798 
February 62.0 62,652 107,551 
March 66.5 60,326 109,414 
i  _— sae 53.7 45,955 109,131 
Maw -svews 45.6 29,741 109,173 
ree 31.2 22,880 108,520 
eer see eck 28.4 30,200 109,855 
August 32.6 34,627 112,49¢ 





More Workers Employed 


Iron and steel manufacturers in Cleve- 
land added 1078 workers to their pay- 
rolls in September, this representing 
an increase of 5.2 per cent in em- 
ployment, in a month. The _ reports 
of all groups of industrial interests to 
the chamber of commerce reveals the 
first gain in employment for them, con- 
sidered collectively, since March. One 
hundred companies reported a total em- 
ployment of 66,392, a gain of 1622 
or 2.5 per cent over the August figure. 
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Here and There in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 


Lines of Productive Enterprise 








ed by the Owens Universal Joint 

& Gear Co., Inc., Lake Worth, Fla., 
for constructing a plant. The company 
recently was incorporated with $500,000 
capitalization. D. P. Owens is president 
of the new company, Earl J. Reed, vice 
president and Truman A. Horton, secre- 
tary and treasurer. The company 
duests prices on hardened steel 
balls, spline milling machines, lathes and 
hardening furnaces. The headquarters 
of the Owens company is at 17 Reanno 
building, P. O. Box 303, Lake Worth, 
Fla. A universal joint covered by 
tents in the United States and leading 
foreign manufacturing countries, will be 
the main product of the new company. 

“Ss « 

ADILLAC MALLEABLE IRON 

CO., Cadillac, installing 
powdered coal equipment and construct- 
ing a foundry addition which will in- 
crease its capacity about 40 per cent. 

ee 

ALIFORNIA WIRE CO.,, 

Cal., is constructing a branch plant 
at Pittsburg, Cal., for the manufacture 
of insulated wire. All contracts for 
equipment have been awarded and there 
remains but for the 
plant. 


p's; are not completely formulat- 


ro 


single 


pa- 


Mich., is 
Orange, 


little to purchase 
new 
* * * 

RACTICALLY all of the larger 

equipment been purchased for 
the new extensions of the American 
Tube & Stamping Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
maker of basic, open hearth billets, bands 
and products, hot and cold rolled strip 
steel. E, M. Johnston is vice president 
and treasurer of the American Tube 
company. 


has 


* + * 


EORGANIZATION of Ruwe Bros., 

to Ruwe Bros., Inc., 765 Atlantic 
avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., iron and _ steel 
dealer, has been effected as a result of 
the death of Charles D. Ruwe, sole 
owner of the business. No changes in 
building or equipment are planned at 
present. W. G. Edinburg is president 
and C. I. Ruwe secretary and treasurer 
of the company. 

‘2 8 
ANUFACTURE distribution 
of electrical lighting equipment will 

be undertaken by the Lighting Equip- 
ment Co., 339 South Wabash avenue, 
Chicago, recently incorporated for $40,- 
000. R. W. Taylor, formerly with the 
Lightolier Co., New York, is president 


and 


of the new company; M. W. Grove is 


secretary, and J. H. Proulx is treasur- 
er. 
a ek 
EGENT STEEL CO., Cleveland, re- 
cently incorporated, will deal in 
new finished steel products, sheets, plates, 
strip steel, bars, structural steel and 


railroad supplies, with a warehouse on 
East Eightieth street and Bessemer av- 
enue, that city. The new company will 
be under the management of the Rotter- 


Speer Co., Cleveland, officers of which 

are, A. Rotter, president; M. Speer, 

treasurer, and D. L. Rotter, secretary. 
a 


S. NEWHALL and D. J. McLaugh- 

lin, receivers in equity for the Cy- 
clops Steel Co., Titusville, Pa., have 
completed their investigation of the com- 
pany’s affairs and announce that the 
business of the Cyclops company will be 
continued on the same general lines as 
heretofore. The operating personnel has 
been retained intact. The Cyclops plant 
operating since 1884. The 
mill and foundry now at Titusville are 


running at a satisfactory rate. 
oe a 


has been 


PLANT will be constructed for the 

manufacture of automobile wheels, 
by the McNamara Motor Wheels, Ltd., 
St. Marys, Ont., recently incorporated 
for $300,000, for that purpose. The com- 
pany will be in the market for such ma- 
chinery and equipment as are necessary 
for the production of motor wheels. The 
officers of the company, who at present 
are merely provisional, are Russell E. 


McNamara, executive director, Berton 
E. Seymour, financial director, W. A. 


McNeill, president and Glen W. Slater, 
secretary and treasurer. 


ee a 
 Sernbuscsr of Anderson Foundry & 
Machine Co., Anderson, Ind., sub- 
sidiary of R. L. Dollings Co. of In- 
diana, which has been in the hands 
of W. T. Durbin, receiver, for more 
than a year, will be turned over to a 


new corporation composed of the credi- 
tors and stockholders of the Anderson 
company, under an order issued in the 
Madison circuit court Oct. 1 by Judge 
W. A. Kittinger. J. W. Cooney, Irvine, 
Pa., a manufacturer and one of the larg- 
est creditors of the company, will move 
to Anderson and be manager of the 
company then to be known as the Ander- 
son Oil Engine Co. The directors of 
the new corporation will include C. F. 
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Lesch, of Titusville, Pa.; J. M. Green, 
of Cincinnati; E. E. McGriff, of Bluff- 
ton; I, E. May, of Anderson; Luther 
I’, Pence and Burt McBride, of Indiana- 
polis. Mr. McBride is receiver for the 
Dollings company of Indiana. The new 
corporation will have a capital of $1,- 
400,000 ; $600,000 preferred stock, for the 
Dollings and $800,000 common 
stock for creditors and _ stockholders. 
There also will be a bond issue of $350,- 


000. 


claims 


* * * 


CONTRACT for furnishing the aerial 

tramway equipment for the Superior 
Portland Cement Co., plant at Concrete, 
Wash., has been awarded the United 
States Steel Products Co. This in- 
volved 177 tons of steel including con- 


veyors, buckets, chain, etc. Bids have 
been taken for the upper terminal in- 
cluding concrete towers, belt conveyor 


structure and rock storage bins. The 
belt conveyor is one mile in length. The 
cost of the pending improvement is $200,- 
000 and additional units will be awarded 


shortly. 
€ R. S. PRODUCTS, INC., Albany, 
N. Y., has resulted from the mer- 
ger of the Federal Signal Co., with the 
General Railway Signal Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., the G. R. S. company being a 
subsidiary of the last named. The Prod- 
ucts company is manufacturing the 
household appliances formerly made by 
the General Railway Signal Co. at 
Rochester. A. H. Renshaw, vice presi- 
dent of the General Railway company is 
president of the Products company; W. 
W. Salmon, president of the General 
company is vice president of the Prod- 
ucts organization; H. W. Chamberlain 
is vice president and treasurer and W. 
C. Vanderpoel is secretary. 
* * * 
UILDINGS or the Ajax Motors 
Co., Racine, Wis., are in need of 
extensive repairs, and this work now 
is in process. The company plans to 
machine and manufacture its own mo- 
tors, axles, and transmissions, and may 
make its own bodies. The company now 
is preparing its estimates for needed 
equipment, according to D. M. Averill, 
vice president of the Ajax company, 
which will occupy the old Mitchell auto- 
mobile plant in Racine. The company 
will design and make its own tools, dies, 
jigs, fixtures, etc. Charles W. Nash 
is president of the Ajax Motors Co. 


+ * * 
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Coking-in Transit Freight 
Rate Under Advisement 


New York, Oct. 21.—Hearings were 
concluded Oct. 16 on the request of the 
Rainey-Wood Coke Co. for a coking-in- 
transit rate on coal to its by-products 
coke oven plant at Swedeland, Pa. Rep- 
resentatives of railroads who were ques- 
tioned opposed the request, saying the 
establishment of such a rate to Swede- 
land would throw out of line many other 
existing freight rates throughout the 
country. Certain eastern blast furnaces 
also opposed the request saying that a 
special coking-in-transit rate would 
give the Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co., 
part owner of the Rainey-Wood Coke 
Co., an advantage over the eastern mer 
chant furnaces in the production of pig 
iron, 

The public service commission of 
Pennsylvania which held the hearings 
will announce its decision later. It is be- 
lieved the matter ultimately will be car- 
ried to the interstate commerce com- 
mission in view of the fact that inter- 
state rates are involved where such by- 
product coke oven centers as Provi- 
dence, Everett, Cleveland, Jersey City, 
and other points are concerned, It is 
contended that the granting of coking- 
in-transit rates might justify requests 
for smelting-in-transit rates on ore and 
similar rates on various materials, so 
that the Rainey-Wood request opens a 
matter that is national in scope. 


Reciprocal Buying Done 


New York, Oct. 21.—A reciprocal pol- 
icy has been incorporated in recent pur- 
chases of the Bethlehem Steel Co. In 
purchasing new mill equipment for in- 
stallation at its Johnstown and Lacka- 
wanna plants it stipulated that recipro- 
cal purchases be made wherever pos- 
As a result, the Bethlehem com- 
castings, 


sible, 
pany is supplying pig iron, 
forgings and rolled material to the 
equipment manufacturers who are ap- 
plying these materials in the production 
of the various new units for the Beth- 
lehem plants. It is understood in the 
trade that the prices at which the com- 
pany placed its business were substan- 
tially lower than the outlay would have 
been, had the company done the neces- 
sary machining work in its own shops. 





Government Costs High 


New York, Oct. 21.—Government- 
al expenditures in 1923 were $10,- 
045,000,000 or 15 per cent of the total 
national income of that year. This is 


revealed by a study of public disburse- 


ments in connection with a survey of 
the tax burdens of 1923 made by the 
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national industrial conference board, 


This total represents the 
from every man, woman 
the United States last 
the ex- 


New York. 
sum of $91 
and child in 
year. Only 77 per cent of 
penditure is covered by receipts from 
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of 1902 and 1890 with those of last 
year, the board finds that in 1923 
governmental expenditure was more than 
three and one-half times greater per 
head of the population than in 1902, 
and more than five and one-half times 














taxation. Comparing the expenditures greater than in 1890. 
Ob 
ENRY ROBINSON TOWNE, been treasurer of the National Tariff 
one of the founders of the Commissicn association. He was the 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. author of various engineering treatises 
manufacturer of locks, with head- and belonged to numerous clubs. 
* * O* 





HENRY R. TOWNE 


quarters in New York and works at 
Conn., died Oct. 15 at his 
York City, at the age 


Stamford, 
home in New 
of 80. 

Mr. Towne was born in Philadelphia 
in 1844 and 


of Pennsylvania. He left in 


spent two years at the 
University 
1862 and as a draftsman was engaged 
during the Civil war in repairs to Unit- 
After the war, he 
Sorbonne in 


ed States war vessels. 


studied physics at the 


Paris. Upon his return he became asso- 
ciated with Linus Yale in the manu- 
facture of locks. After Mr. Yale’s 


death in 1869, Mr. Towne became presi- 
dent of the corporation .and held this 
until 1915 when he became 
chairman of the board. Mr. 
was also chairman of the board of the 
Morris Plan Co. and was a life mem- 
ber of the American Society of Mechani- 
of which he had _ been 
and president. He had 


position 
Towne 


cal Engineers 
vice president 





Walter M. Bacon, president since 1894 
of the American Tool & Machine Co., 


Hyde Park, Mass., died recently at 
his home in Dorchester, Mass. 

ee oe 
Henry Dwight Babcock, founder and 
president of the Babcock Mfg. Co., 
Leonardsville, N. Y., manufacturer of 


implements, died recently 


his daughter in Plain- 


agricultural 
at the home of 


field, N. J. 
* * * 


Carl J. Mellin, consulting engineer of 
the American Locomotive Co., a design- 
er and patentee of many locomotive de- 
vices and improvements, died at his home 
in Schenectady, N. Y., Oct. 15. He 
had been identified with me- 
chanical engineering and naval architec- 


closely 


ture in Sweden, Scotland and this coun- 
try for more than 50 years. He was 
knighted by the late King Oscar of 
Sweden for his achievements in the en- 
gineering field. 
ae pe 

William Yagle, who died at the age of 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 7, 
was for many years prominently identi- 
industry. Mr. 
Yagle was associated with the James 
Marshall Foundry Co. here until 1883 
when he organized and directed the 
William Yagle Co., Ltd., operated as a 
foundry until 1912. He then disposed 
f his interests to the Lawrence Foundry 
& Machine Co. and retired from active 


77 at his home in 


fied with the foundry 


business. Mr. Yagle was a_ charter 
member of the Pittsburgh Foundry- 
men’s association, serving as president 
in 1898 and 1899. For several years 


he had been trustee of its foundry fund, 


income from which is devoted to the 


technical education of young men _ in 
foundry practice and operation. At 
the time of his death, Mr. Yagle was 
vice president of the’ Pennsylvania Sav- 
ings bank and had been a director of 
that bank since 1880. 
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Election Overshadows Tools 


Slight Improvement Noted in Some Districts but Buying Is Delayed—Inquiries 


Are Better Although Not Resulting in Immediate Business—Used Equip- 
ment Demand Remains Slow—Crane Field Shows Better Activity 


shadowed by the 


election. 


M ‘iadowe tool and equipment markets are over- 


in only a few districts. 


Crane awards continue in fair 


Pa, 
tinually is deferred. 


Few orders are going to builders of machine tools in- 


volving more than one tool each. 


orders harder to get as buyers continue to postpone 
purchases and election uncertainty offers a convenient 


excuse for delay and inaction. 
The placing of orders by 


approaching presidential 
Dullness and inactivity are character- 
istic of most markets, slight improvement being noted 
Some business is being placed, 
fulfillment of the contracts being contingent upon the 
outcome of the presidential -election. 

amount, 
of that field during the past week being the order 
received by the Alliance Machine Co., Alliance, 
for six cranes for the Central Tube Co., Economy, 
Several sizable lists are pending, but action con- 


the Chesapeake & Ohio 


doubt exists 
diately. 


railroad against its list of about 40 machines, is the 
feature of large business this week. 
was cut down from $150,000 to $100,000, and some 
whether all of this will be used 
The Southern railway placed formal contracts 
for five or six tools with an eastern builder. 


The appropriation 
imme- 


Other rail- 


roads are inactive in the machinery market. 


the feature 
dealer’s 


O., 


The used tool and new machinery market 
standpoint is 


from a 


extremely spotty. Some _in- 


terests report better business so far in October than 


all of September. Other companies report a com- 
plete dearth of contracts, order books being blank. 
Especially true of spotty demand is the used tool 
market, competition being unusually keen on all stand- 
Dealers are finding ard and semispecial tools. Where special tools are 
involved, prices usually have been firmly held. De- 
mand is better for production machinery, than for 


miscellaneous shop equipment, except for replacement 


purposes. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Only Active Large Buyer 


EW YORK, Oct. 21.—Featuring 
N the eastern machine tool market 

are orders being placed by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio railroad against its list 
of approximately 40 machines. Among 
orders reported thus far three 
vertical bushing presses, two grinders 
and a 90-inch wheel quartering ma- 
chine. One interest reports formal 
contracts for a car wheel lathe, an 
axle lathe and three steam hammers, 
of 3400, 1500 and 600 pounds capacity, 
respectively, for the Southern rail- 
way. 


are 


3usiness generally is slack, with sell- 
ers now looking for little improve- 
ment before election time. While 
bids were closed Oct. 16 by the board 
of education, Bayonne, N. J., on 13 
machine tools, no awards have yet 
been announced. Miscellaneous buying 
includes a side head boring machine 
for the Ohio Injector Co., Wads- 
worth, O., this business going to an 
eastern builder. 


Crane buying is comprised largely 
of scattered orders for single installa- 
tions. While inquiry for some of the 
lighter lines of conveying equipment 
is improved, business’ generally is 
coming through slowly. 

Improved operations at many of the 


foundries in the East are being reflected 
in a better demand for supplies, but 


not to any extent in the buying of the 
heavier equipment. 


Sellers of this lat- 





ter claim that buying was little if any 
better than that awarded in September. 
One factor in the improved operations 
at some plants is railroad car business, 
while placed with car builders largely 
in September, is commencing now to 
come through to a number of the found- 
ries. New foundry construction in this 
district is featured by a large addition 
to the Burlington, N. J., plant of the 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Found- 
ty Co., to be used for the manufacture 
of pipe by the centrifugal process. While 
much of the equipment will of necessity 
be special, cupolas, cranes and 
other items are expected to be inquired 
for in the relatively near future. 

Owens Universal Joint & Gear 
Inc., 17 Reanno building, P. 
303, Lake Worth, Fla. D. P. Owens, 
president, requests prices on hardened 
steel single balls, spline milling machines, 
lathes, and hardening furnaces. 


some 


Co: 
O. Box 


Sales Few; Inquiries Better 
LEVELAND Oct. 21.—One of the 


few interesting developments in the 
local machine tool market during the 
past week was the placing of several 
tools in this district by the Chesapeake 
& Ohio railroad, which is buying against 
its recent inquiry for approximately 40 
machines. No other railroad business of 
large size was noted, although several 
small purchases were noted in this dis- 
trict by other public carriers. Industrial 
buying also is lighter, no inquiries being 
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received from Pittsburgh or Detroit by 
an interest which has reported sev- 
eral weekly from those sources. Automo- 
tive buying has not developed despite 
reports that an increased operating rate 
is maintained by several manufacturers 
White Motor Co. 
has been picking up some miscellaneous 
used and new tools for replacement and 
extension, but no program for its new 
engineering research building 
undertaken until after Jan. 1, 
tions having been 
purposes, according to reports. 


of such products. 


will be 
appropria- 


consumed for other 


Used equipment buying continues to be 
a center of keen for all 
standard and semispecial business 
ing. Price the rule 
many dealers are bidding on the same 
propositions. Several dealers 
withdraw from _ active 


competition 
mov- 
cutting is where 
prefer to 
participation in 
present business, waiting a firmer market 
before out on 
tools. 


closing their stocks of 

Crane builders are booking more satis- 
factory orders, the feature for the past 
week being the award of six cranes for 
the Central Tube Co., Economy, Pa., 
awarded the Alliance Machine Co., AI- 
liance, O. Overhead cranes are reported 
in better demand than the railroad and 
traveling type. Buyers still hesitate to 
close on inquiries which long have been 
standing. 


F. Jos. Lamb Co., 1938 Franklin 
street, Detroit, manufacturer of pre- 
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cision tools and gages, is in the mar- 
ket for a used surface grinder, No. 16 
type as manufactured by Blanchard 
Machine Co., Cambridge, Mass., with 
direct motor drive, 220 volt, 60-cycle, 
three-phase motor. 


Pittsburgh Activity Only Fair 
p"™ TSBURGH. Oct. 21.—Only a fair 


amount of activity is noted in the 
machine tool market in this territory. 
The largest individual sale reported this 
past week involved three lathes, Several 
dealers report an increase in single ma- 
chine orders, and inquiries of that nature 
are numerous. Several sales of wood- 
working machinery are noted and ex- 
cavating machinery buying likewise is ac- 
tive. Two or three dealers are able to 
report a better selling month so far 
than all of September. Buying of used 
continues at a good pace, 
sales being noted, to- 


machinery 
numerous single 
gether with several involving two or 
three machines at a time. No new lists 
are coming out; several of the old ones 
noted in these columns last week are ap- 
proaching the closing point. 

The crane market’s feature is the 
award by the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. for its Southside works of two 
40-ton trolleys with 20-ton auxiliaries. 
Additional cranes were bought for the 
Lackawanna plant of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. Carnegie Steel Co. purchased 
a locomotive crane for New Castle 
works and a hoist for Homestead, Pa. 
The Modern Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 
wants a 20-ton crane with annealing 
ovens and Edward W. Peters, Danville, 
Pa., wants a 15-ton or 20-ton locomotive 
crane. 


Boston Inquiries Better 


OSTON, Oct. 21—With sales of 
seven or eight milling machines 
and half a dozen other large tools 
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completed during the past week, Bos- 
ton dealers feel more hopeful than in 
many weeks. Inquiry is reported im- 
proved by several of the leading deal- 
ers and the interest aroused by the 
recent New England tools exhibits still 
is well sustained among most manufac- 
turers. The Bethlehem Shipbuilding Co. 
bought four millers and a planer for 
its Fore River, Mass. plant. A Rhode 
Island manufacturer bought a 30-inch 
x 10-foot planer and a 50-inch x 14-inch 

21-inch milling machine. A Massa- 
chusetts college bought a shaper, lathe, 
miller, sensitive drill and two grinders. 
Other sales which for the most part 
were of individual tools included an 
open side planer, two milling machines, 
several lathes, and considerable mis- 
cellaneous equipment, such as a plate 
bending roll and riveting machines. 
Many large manufacturers now are en- 
gaged in making up budgets for 1925 
and part of the present inquiry is at- 
tributable to this source. A fair pro- 
portion is undoubtedly for fall pur- 
chase, Prices remain firm. One manu- 
facturer of turret lathes has readjusted 
prices with approximately a 5 _ per 
cent increase resulting. 


Slight Improvement at Cincinnati 


-P perheage-ctaipieber O., Oct. 21.—Busi- 
ness in machine tools continues 
spotty with some dealers and manufac- 
turers reporting slight improvement and 
others unable to see any deviation from 
the low level of activity that has pre- 
vailed. G. A. Gray Co. received an 
order from the Ajax Motor Co., Ra- 
cine, Wis., for a 42-inch planer. Con- 
tinental Gin Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
placed an order in this market for 
three planers the sizes being 36, 48 and 
60-inch. The Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe 
& Lock Co., Hamilton, O., purchased 
a 30-inch planer. Other orders re- 
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Crane Awards 


Orders Placed 


Six cranes, two 10-ton, 100-foot double hook, 
one 10-ton, 96-foot, 6-inch double hook, one 
25-ton, 46-foot, 24-inch double hook, one 
10-ton, 70-foot span double hook, and one 5- 
ton, 36-foot, 6-inch standard cranes, for the 
Central Tube Co., Economy, Pa. to the Alli- 
ance Machine Co. 

Two 40-ton trolley cranes with 20-ton auxiliaries, 
together with repair parts, girders, etc., all 
for the Southside works of Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, to the Alliance Ma- 
chine Co. 


Single Installations 


One transfer crane with cupola charger for the 
Twnchburg Foundry Co., Radford, Va., to the 
Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co. 

35-ton locomotive crane for the Carnegie Steel 
Co., New Castle, Pa., to the Ohio Locomotive 
Crane Co, 


URTTTNNNLULNAYNN ALLYSON 


and Inquiries 


20-ton, double trolley crane, 51-foot, 9%4-inch 
span, for the plant at Lehigh, Pa., of the 
~~ Steel Co., to the Alliance Machine 
0. 

5-ton crane for the Westinghouse Products Co., 
Mansfield, O., to the Northern Engineering 
Works. 

l-ton hoist for the Carnegie Steel Co., Home- 
stead. Pa., to the Detroit Hoist & Machine 
Co., through Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 


Inc, 
Orders Pending 


Two or three cranes for the Central Tube Co., 
Economy, Pa., for its new galvanizing de- 
partment; bids being taken. 

20-ton crane, Modern Foundry Co., Oakley, Cin- 
cinnati, O.; bids being taken. 

15-ton or 20-ton locomotive crane, 8-wheel, 50- 
foot pump with double drum for Edward W. 
Peters, 103 Lower Mulberry St., Danville, 
Pa.; bids being taken. 
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ceived by local manufacturers involved’ 
boring mills, lathes, grinders and mill- 


ing machines, although the business 
in most instances involved single units. 

The Cincinnati Planer Co. reported 
the sale of a number of used machines 
in planers and boring mills. Several 
dealers have a large number of in- 


quiries before them, a fair percentage- 


of these involving single tools. Busi- 
ness in woodworking machinery is 
showing a better tone than in sev- 
eral months, 

Dealers in used machinery and equip- 
ment report a slight improvement in 
their trade. While. business. condi- 
tions generally display an encouraging 
aspect the trade is of the opinion there 
will be no material change in existing 
conditions until after the election. 


Election Inertia Dominant 


HICAGO, Oct. 21.—The machine 

tool market, like pig iron and 
finished stel, is suffering from the 
“wait until after election” inertia, One 
machinery house has received a fair 
order, to be shipped Nov. 5 in case 
of Republican victory at the polls but 
to be cancelled otherwise. With most 
houses the past week has been dull 
and business has been limited to single 
tool orders, but one of the larger 
sellers had done more business up to 
Oct. 16 than in all of September. One 
house has placed two shapers and ex- 
pects to close on a large planer in a 
few days. Another house finds punch 
presses moving well. Railroad inquiry 
at this time is nil, though there are 
hopes for an _ Illinois Central list 
shortly. 

The board of education at Burbank, 
Cal., Edith Jones, clerk, is taking bids 
on a 20-inch shaper and two 14 x 16- 
inch lathes, f.o.b. school, 


HU TTT IN AAA ETT 


" the Week 


10-ton locomotive crane for the National Tube 
Co., McKeesport, Pa.; early action expected. 


10-ton locomotive crane with long stand, involv- 
ing howe of about $300,000 for the Na- 
tional Tube , Lorain, O.; bids being con- 
sidered. 


10-ton electric traveling crane, 45-foot span, for 
Dominion Alloy Steel Corp., Sarnia, Ont.; 
pending. 

5-ton electric traveling crane for garbage loading 
station, board of public works, Los Angeles; 
pending. 

Bridge cranes, Mississippi Valley Structural 
Steel Co., Decatur, Ill., R. D. Wood, general 
manager; pending. 

Cranes for the National Tube Co., Gary, Ind.; 
action expected this week. 

Cranes, car dumpers, charging machines, trans- 
er cars, etc., for the Carnegie Steel Co., Home- 
stead and Carrie works, Pittsburgh; bids be- 
ing considered. 

Electric crane, New London Ship & Engine Co., 
Groton, Conn. ; ; pending. 
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M. J. SWEET FOUND- 

W RY CO. formerly located 

at 2527 East York street, 
Philadelphia, has moved into its 
new plant at Irvington, N. J. This 
company specializes on monel and 
pure nickel castings to withstand 
corrosion and erosion. In conjunc- 
tion with the Centricast Tube Co., 
New York, it is preparing to pro- 
duce seamless monel metal tubing 
as well as liners, cylinders cast by 
the centrifugal process. The offi- 
cers of the company, W. J. Sweet, 
president, H. A. Cooper, vice presi- 
dent and C. C. Bruno, secretary 
and treasurer, were all at one time 
connected with the Bayonne Cast- 
ings Co., Bayonne, N. J., and the 
International Nickel Co. New 
York. 

* * * 

Union Wire Cloth Corp., Bronx, 
N. Y., has changed its name to 
the Union Wire Corp. 

* * * 

The Hammond Locomotive 
Works, Inc., Hammond, Ind., has 
filed certificates of preliminary dis- 
solution. 

* 6 @ 

W. C. Huber & Co., Philadelphia, 
wholesale coal dealers, have moved 
their offices there to the Packard 
building. 

# * * 

Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Co., 
Philadelphia, has moved its offices 
from the Land Title buflding to the 
Packard building. 

* * * 


Cowan Mfg. Co., tool manufac- 
turer, has established a plant at 
546 South Meridian street, Indiana- 
polis. 

ee ak 

The MacTool Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., has purchased the plant for- 
merly occupied by the Everyday 
Piston Ring Co. 

s 2 


Precision Corp., Charlotte, N. C., 





Recent Industrial Business Changes 


has changed «its name from the 
Precision Adding Machine Co. and 
has increased its capital to $125,- 
000. 
* * x 
The Canisteo Iron Works, Hor- 
nell, N. Y., one of the oldest in- 
dustrial plants in this section has 
been sold by W. D. Carter, Canis- 
teo, to his two sons, Perry and 
Ernest Carter, 
a ae 
Tucker & Lewis, Inc. 103 Park 
avenue, New York, general contrac- 
tor, has changed its name to Tucker 
Construction Co., Inc. with L. E. 
Tucker as president and Frank C. 
Boes as vice president. The offices 
will remain at 103 Park avenue. 
a 
M. A. Hanna Co. Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more, has been appointed exclusive 
sales agent for steam coal, slack 
and lump produced at the Woodland 
mine of the Woodland Coal Co., 
Marshall county, Pa. Operations 
will commence Oct. 15. The mine 
is equipped for a daily production 
of 2000 tons. 
a 


Hall Pump & Compressor Co., 
has acquired the equipment, patterns, 
drawings and other assets of the 
Hall Steam Pump Co., formerly 
located at 213 Galveston avenue, 
Northside, Pittsburgh. The equip- 
ment has been moved to the new 
location at Cheswick, Pa., a suburb 
of Pittsburgh. A new plant is un- 
der construction there. William F. 
Gerdes is president. 

i ae 

Armstrong Cork & Insulation 
Co., Pittsburgh, announces the 
change of its Cleveland office to 
2207-21 East Fourteenth street. Its 
office at Houston, Tex., has been 
changed to 903 Keystone building, 
Warehouse facilities have been es- 
tablished at Houston. The New 
Orleans office has been moved to 


928 Tchoupitoulas street. H. T. 
Steffee is agent in the New Orleans 


branch, 
eke s 


Carbon Steel Corp., Baltimore, 
has taken over the plant and equip- 
ment of the Hess Steel Corp., 
Loney Lane and Pennsylvania rail- 
road, that city. Concrete reinforc- 
ing bars and soft steel bars of all 
kinds will be manufactured. The 
company will open the 9-inch and 
14-inch mills and later will put the 
20-inch mill into operation. John 
Robinson, is president and general 
manager and George Frankovich, 
treasurer. 

* * * 


Conveyors Corp. of America, 326 
West Madison street, Chicago, has 
appointed W. P. MacKenzie Co., 
1234 Callowhill street, Philadelphia, 
as its sales representative in south- 
eastern Pennsylvania and southern 
New Jersey. The Conveyors cor- 
poration manufactures coal and ash 
handling equipment. In addition to 
representing the Conveyors cor- 
poration, the MacKenzie company 
handles the sale of products of Al- 
phons Custodis Chimney Construc- 
tion Co., International Filter Co., 
Peabody Engineering Co, L. J. 
Wing Mfg. Co., and others. 

7. ne 


McMyler-Interstate Co., Bedford, 
O., builder of locomotive cranes, 
car dumpers, railroad equipment, 
etc., has acquired the turntable de- 
partment of the King Bridge Co., 
Cleveland. Patterns, drawings, 
sales records and other material 
taken over from the King Bridge 
Co., will be maintained by the Mc- 
Myler-Interstate Co., to accommo- 
date present owners of turntables 
manufactured by the King Bridge 
Co. The railroad equipment de- 
partment of the McMyler company 
now is supplemented by the new 
turntable and transfer table de- 
partment. 








New Construction and 


LONG BEACH, CAL.—The Perfect Caster 
Mfg. Co., Newport avenue, has been  incor- 
porated to continue business of manufacturing 


casters, 


LOS ANGELES—Pacific Coast Steel Co., 1005 
Bartlett building, has purchased a site, 300 


x 400 feet, where it will construct an 80 x 
200-foot warehouse. Another unit of the 
same size is planned for later construction. 
LOS ANGELES—The White Portland Ce- 
ment Co. plans purchase of 15-acre site where it 
will construct new plant to consist of power 


Enterprise 


house, machine shops, and auxiliary buildings, 
to cost approximately $1,000,000 including equip- 
ment. L. V. Bentley heads the new company, 
with Lewis Cruickshank, Los Angeles Trust & 
Savings building, as attorney. 


MARYSVILLE, CAL.—C. Powell, 216 
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Quotations at Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 
STEEL BARS Wew-- Wee « cvccsepeesasves 3.34¢ ae ee Sree rere re 3.900 
BORNE cccvcvecsesestocewes Pe ere 3.00c to 3.10c HOOPS 
ED s'5 0's 6b 00 5.060 de eeenet 3.30c Philadelphia, 3/16-inch as 3.12¢ a Mee 5.50¢ 
DE, neshe>benaueheornkes 3.00c PRON. cicccecaonsbbess RING RN ot a ee art 4.40 
EGE codes eventecsecens 3.30¢ ee PORMERNCO sec ose desccsns 3.00c I de ee a in ay 4.15¢ 
CRORE, ccdcasicvcdasceces 3.10c DEE bb cke bev eeabess es Was 3.25¢ Cleveland, 1-inch and wider 
ED. « cekannt deck edce ts oh 3.15¢ DT: cy cessbeeeesebime 3.25¢ No. 20 and. heavier .... 3.85¢ 
Los Angeles . » ah 3.00c hs) en | a é6ecbene ee oe buen ses 3.35¢ Cleveland, narrower than 
ae Re sete ee ee eeeeeees yo NO. 10 BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS PE A edUeHaae as éccss es 4.35¢ 
"HUAGEIPNIA wee eee eee ee eee ° 0 A eee . 
Pittsburgh se cdesvveyeceens 2.90c —. — Ss onpiatarcags — ae Wik 3 ike, & aid ae 
San Francisco .... ¢.85¢ is oe na eae, 3.80c Philadelphia, 34-inch and wid- 
Seattle assessesseererereees Pee GMMR oo cs. cccessascsec 3.90c  _ ¢f, 20 gage and heavier.. 4.10¢ 
. — et ee cee : 9 NL). ban acnee sdeesinceee 3.45¢ to 3.76c Philadelphia—narrower than 
Ee ssr9sserg shes cesses EE ce curl kau aaaees 3.95¢ . oS 4.60¢ 
IRON BARS SE SS aS ee 4.05¢ EOE eWewas Shae otwe kh 3.60¢ 
DEOIEN: 60d ccvecctanterguress ee ie ee 3.89¢ NEED, KSinks nach wavwee hawt 5.00c 
ED ve cenncsteepseuewens a Philadelphia .........e0ee0- a ee ere ae 4.70¢ 
RE osnenés beuvess veered .00c S; ERE en 3.95¢ 
ED sbsncshvexivensiivas ee See 4.50c COLD FINISHED STEEL 
DPOUTORE cc cccvccccnecercess 3.15¢ say 0° pein eal a aaa 3.90c Boston (shapes) .......... 4.55c¢ | 
New York ....scccsccccees 3.24¢ Ne i rt Ne 4.05¢ on ears | se ewtewNss ry 
eee ise | NO. 2* BLACK SHEETS = Bufalo Gihapes) 02000000 470¢ 
RV eskassumeeeans icsen -00c ND: SEES 4g nuscewrdees 4.30c 
Resen REINFORCING -—<-* to 3.50c ED. can house eke panenes 4.75¢ Chicago (rounds) .......... 3.80c 
I dele alc da ced . $.40¢ Chicago... ee eeee ee eee 4.50c Cincinnati (rounds) ........ 4.05¢ 
( Menge GS ocok dun: "5 OO to 2.15¢ ‘Limeinmati ...-...eeeeeeeeeee 4.55c Cincinnati (shapes) ........ 4.55c 
C : ati 3.30¢ EE waceecsvesvcevins 4.35c to 4.55¢ Cleveland (rounds) ........ 3.90¢ 
Clevelas : os otyiotelphs eptad Ags ote 3.10c oft ct «cena ttteseevue 4.65c Cleveland (shapes) ........ 4.40c 
gg oh acaba etapa 315c Los Angeles ...........000+ 5.15¢ Detroit (rounds) .......... 4.10¢ 
a oa Sd rom ‘I eRe cl ig ah 3 60c OSS OO Ear 4.60c Detroit (shapes) .......... 4.60c 
I s Annies L. C : lohagaiags 4.00 TOL? vweacskusnnee oe 4.75¢ Los Angeles (rounds) ...... 4.75¢ 
i —" ' . i gh = E 2.80c San es ee ee 5.00c New York (rounds) owsae 4.05c 
Philadelphia ..........---... 2.75c to 2.85¢ zene ee ceecccvcesersccess a — —— (shapes) ........ os 4.55¢ 
Pittsburgh ..... «ccccccccce 2.85¢ to 2.25¢ St. rr Sondhaa .65c uladelphia (rounds) ...... 3.90c to 4.05¢ 
aon Semen C. tL. .... 3.35¢ ey EE, Seeks be seduce sebae 4.85¢ Philadelphia (shapes) ...... 4.40c to 4.45c 
San Francisco, L. C. L... 3.80c NO. 28 GALVANIZED SHEETS cee ig <9 Ee oae 
OS RR rr 3.50c PO, occewsnces peevtsaeee reo nang ee fraaintie} i 5.25¢ 
STANDARD STRUCTURAL SHAPES spore seeecesesccecsscers $85¢ Seattle (rounds) ............ 4.75¢ 
Se) . se ak Aaa ta li ad lag a ing j St. Paul (rounds) .......... 4.05¢ 
ikon ct cteaseene~ 3.40c Cincinnati ....ccccccccevers 5.65c 
Chivseo tc dius ceeds Sh OE: hei edeveebens vents 5.45¢ to 5.65¢ WELDED PIPE 
Cincinnati ......0ssscceeess 3.40c = Detroit ......+seeereeeeeees 5.75¢ Discounts from warehouse, New York City 
Cleveland ........seeeeeee: 3.20c Los Angeles ......eeeeeees 6.00c Standard Steel Pipe 
DE ats adnate seneeeeeete 3.25¢ New York ......+eeeeeeee 5.60¢ (Subject to Shading) 
PRS ere 3.00c Philadelphia ease hedesees 5.85¢ Bist Geleeaiend 
Mew VGER cccccscccccccees 3.34c San Francisco ............. 5.90c Y-¥Y-inch butt ....... —3l + 2 
isis paneincave nen sae Santtie EEnadvApeeteubeesrce yoy —— en rick 65 ASeRE 4] —24 
ittsb Me oseveseseeseenese ° OUIS screen rereseneees : -inc Saree —46 — 
oy Nag laa SE TMM. cc ncacenseccssese $.65¢ to 5.90¢ 1/3-inch ag hrs hess = = 
NE iu gunseseaetesenuee 3.35¢ BANDS ON OS er ee —-44 —30 
gO rer rer 3.25¢ || le Ea —4) —11 
iy Esso iilapatasss: Ri bheataen poeteaes 4.015¢ ot0inch bap’ ........ ae 
PLATES Dans vossaieessaaesas 3.65¢ '1-12-inch lap ........ —34 = % 
NE acted out caueeshcadee ree 3.95¢ Wrought Iron Pipe 
DEMAIO cecsccccvccesecccees SEO CAOMINDE os cc ccrvosvescoces 3.85c 3lack = Galvanized 
Chicago ......seeeeeeeeenes 3.10¢ Detroit ...... = ee : 3.80¢ %-%¥%-inch butt ........ +44 +78 
Cincinnati ......+essseeeees 3.40¢ NED. cavscvsewacees . 4.00¢ %%-inch butt ........... — 4 +19 
Cleveland, %-inch and thicker 3.20c OSS Seer 2 iia 5998 tech batt .......... —1) +9 
Cleveland, 3/16-inch ....... 3.425¢ Philadelphia .....cccccccces 3.85¢ 1-1%-inch butt ....... —14 + 6 
OS ee eee Te 3.20c DS: i4cuadecgasis sss SE OS eee — § +14 
Detreit, 3/16-inch ........ 3.45¢ Pa Terre 3.60c 0 ee —11 + 6 
Tt ID Sais weiss 4uweaek.s 3.00c SE wha saw seesec baa ead 4.25¢ 7-12-inch = Pate eats — 3 +16 











Iron and Manganese Ores and Minerals 


Iron Ore 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 
Per Gross Ton Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer, 55 per cent iron. $5.65 
Mesabi bessemer, 55 per cent iron.... 5.40 
Old Range nonbessemer, 51% per cent 


Genre. TP erie 4.90 
Mesabi nonbessemer, 51% per cent . 
Dw kn0 s 00 0ss ebeebass Oa eeedss 40% 4.75 


EASTERN LOCAL ORES 


Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Pennsyl- 


vania and New Jersey furnaces 
Foundry and basic 53 to 63 
OOF GORE accccceveccscece’ 9.00 to 10.00 


Copper free low phosphorus 
53 to 65 per cent ........ 11.50 to 12.50 


FOREIGN IRON ORE 


Cents per unit, c.if. Atlantic ports 


Spanish low phosphorus, 52 


RD SS GEE GORE a xcde seveces 9.50 to 10.00 


Algerian low phosphorus, 52 
ee ee 10.50 to 11.00 


Swedish and Norwegian low 


phosphorus, 68 per cent.. 11.00 to 11.59 


Swedish foundry or basic, 66 


et ee ren 9.00 to 10.00 
Spanish foundry or basic, 50 

Be BS OE OIE. ivisencese 8.00 to 9.00 
Algerian foundry and basic, 

50 to 54 per cent ......00- 8.00 to 9.00 


Manganese Ore 


Prices do not include duty at rate 1 
per cent per pound of metallic manganese 
contained. 


Brazilian, minimum 47 per cent....nominal 
Indian, minimum 47 per cent....nominal 
Caucasian, 53 to 55 per cent. .. _ 

oie where Ordinary, 40 cents c.i.f. tidewater 
awk ads Washed, 42 cents c.i.f. tidewater 


Fluor Spar 


85 and 5 per cent grade 


Washed gravel, Kentucky and 

Illinois mines, per net ton $18.00 to 23.50 
Washed gravel, imported duty 

paid eastern tidewater, per 

SORTS vis ccbaveebisdes’ 17.00 to 18.50 
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includes immediate shipment of all 
Iron and Steel materials from Cleve- 
land and Cincinnati 



























Warehouses 


If you are not receiving our Stock- 
list we shall be glad to send it to you 
regularly upon request. 
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Upson Works 


Open Hearth Steel Bars for Special 
uses. Also a complete line of Bolts 
and Nuts. Prompt Shipments. 
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Yj BOURNE-FULLER CO. 


Iron, Steel 
Pig Iron 
Coke 


CLEVELAND 
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San Francisco 
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Third street, plans constructing a machine shop. 
OAKLAND, CAL.—Laher Auto Spring Co., 
67 Hayes street, San Francisco, plans con- 

structing plant on Magnolia and Twenty-sixth 

streets. 

GROTON, CONN.—New London Ship & 
Engine Co. has awarded contracts for construct- 
ng a fabricating plant, 60x200 feet, with an 
witside steel skeleton of 105x350 feet for an 
‘lectric crane. 

WINSTED, CONN.—Strand & Sweet Mfg. 
Co. wire manufacturer, plans constructing two 
plant additions, one to be 40x60 feet and the 
ther 40x40 feet. 

MELBOURNE, FLA.—Midway Iron & Sheet 
Metal Works has been formed with $50,000 cap- 
tal, with J. E. Blackwell and J. C. Long as 
incorporators, to manufacture fire escapes. 

MIAMI, FLA.—The city has voted $15,000 
xonds to construct municipal machine shop and 
storage room, 

ST. PETERSBURG, FLA.—Peninsular Mo- 
tors Corp., Marion and Jackson streets, has leased 
1 building which it will remodel for an automo- 
hile service station. S. O. Metchik, is vice pres- 
ident with headquarters. at Tampa, Fla. 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL.—Rue Spencer Co., 
Jefferson and Roosevelt streets. has been formed 
to manufacture and deal in automobiles, trucks 
and tractors, by George W. Rue, H. D. Rue and 
John T. Spencer. 

CHICAGO—Colburn Co., °1306 
Wabansia avenue, has been incorporated for $10,- 


Heating 


000 to manufacture and deal in furnaces, heaters 
ind stoves, by Lee G. Colburn, Edwin J. Schimke 
und Berriard A. 

CHICAGO 


711 South Dearborn street, has been incorporated 


Strege. 


Republic Printing Service Co., 


for $20,000 to manufacture and deal in printing 
supplies, machinery, etc., by John A. Breecher, 
Thomas E. Freer and Frank O. Frisk. 
CHICAGO—Cal’s Garage, Inc., 7519 Ex- 
hange avenue, has been incorporated for $40,- 
100 to maintain and operate an automobile gar- 
wwe and repair shop, by Harold A. Fein, Maurice 
4. Aarange and Parre Blumenthal 

CHICAGO 
has been formed at 377 West Madison street, 


High Tension Corp. of America, 


with $5000 capital, to manufacture and deal in 
wutomobile accessories and supplies, by H., J. J 
and I, Schachter. 

CHICAGO—W. H. Clark Mfg. Co., 1408 
ortland street, has been incorporated for $36,- 
100 to manufacture and construct and deal in 
machinery, appliances, and devices, by Wendell 
H. Clark, Samuel H. Clark and R. C. Bennett. 
CHICAGO—Midwest Oxygen Co., 110 South 
Dearborn street, has been formed with 500 shares 
no par value stock to manufacture and sell 
oxygen, by M. Keith Dunham, C 
Harry R. Hulburt. 
CHICAGO—Temple Motor Co., 3912 North 


Robey street, has been incorporated for $20,000 


Haynes and 


to manufacture and sell motor vehicles and ac 
cessories, by L. A. Polk, Harry Crawise and 
R. P. Perlman. 

CHICAGO—Stark Corp., 3807 
North Clark street, has been formed with $15,- 
000 capital, to manufacture and deal in auto- 
mobile accessories, tools, automobile equipment, 
and wrenches, by M. N. Allman, Rose Fensky 
ind Simpson and Allman. 


Products 


CHICAGO—Flexo Light Mfg. Co., 58 East 
Chicago avenue, has been incorporated for $2400 
to manufacture and deal in automobile spot 
amps, stop lamps, radiators, automobile parts 
and accessories, by Arthur F, Froehling, Arthur 
Norman and W. C. Hindebrandt. 

CHICAGO—Daubenheyer Electric Meter Co. 
38 South Dearborn street, has been formed 
with 120 shares no par value stock to 
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manufacture and sell and distribute electrical 
appliances and equipment, by Bradford J. 
Daubenheyer, Erwin G. Rellihan and Oscar A 
Knittel. 

DECATUR, ILL.—Mississippi Valley Struc- 
tural Steel Co. will construct a 1-story, 150x 
Bridge cranes 
mi. 


500-foot steel plant warehouse. 
and other equipment will be installed. 
Wood is general manager. 

OAK PARK, ILL.—Lucall Kelly Co., 914 
Madison street, has been formed with $20.000 cap- 
ital, to manufacture and repair automobiles and 
supplies, by A. Y. Lucal, P. J. Kelly and H. S. 
Lucal. 

OAK PARK, ILL.—Village Garage Co., 515 
Lake street, has been incorporated for $5000 to 
do a general garage and automobile repair busi- 
ness, by Ray E. Yowell, Mary Murphy and 
Reul H. Grunewald. 

EAST CHICAGO, IND.—Superheater Co. 
plans constructing l-story power house 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Co. soon will begin operations in a foundry at 


Hoosier Foundry 


the rear of 1022 East Michigan street 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—H. C. S. Cab Mfg. 
Co. of Indianapolis has been incorporated for 
$1,000,000 with Harry C. Stutz as president and 
Henry F. Campbell as secretary and treasurer. 
The new company takes over the plant and 
property of the H.-C. S. Motor Car Co. Taxi- 
cabs are to be manufactured in addition to motor 
cars. 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Railway Co. has awarded contracts for con 


Sioux City Terminal 


structing 1-story, 100x150-foot engine house and 
machine shop. 

BOWLING GREEN, KY.—McKenzie Rim 
Lock Co; has been incorporated for $10,000 to 
manufacture and deal in automobile accessories, 
by Robert F. McKenzie, F. C. Hollingsworth 
and C. V. Claypool. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—Accessory Dealers Syn- 
dicate, has been incorporated for $1,000,000 to 
manufacture and deal in automobile accessories, 
by Emmett M. Sims, William A. Haner and 
William H. Smith. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—Kentucky Garage, has 
been incorporated for $150,000 to conduct a gar- 
age and automobile service station, by Fred J. 
Dolle, 2027 Balinger street, J. C. Kirchdorfer 
and Thomas F. Burck, 

MONROE, LA.—Chester 
started work on a $1,000,000 plant to be erected 


Carbon Co. has 


here. 

NEW ORLEANS—John H. Murphy Iron 
Works, has been incorporated for $40,000 by 
John H. Murphy, 1322 Felicity street, president, 
and F. B. Genin, 1916 Audubon street, as sec- 
retary 

NEW ORLEANS—Alexandria Foundry Ma- 
chine & Boiler Works, Inc., has been formed 
with $150,000 capital, with John H. Murphy, 
322 Felicity street, as president and John H. 
Murphy, Jr., as secretary and treasurer. 

BOSTON—The Mayo Automatic Safety De- 
vice Co. has been incorporated for $50,000 by 
Frank Mayo, and Anthony Mayo, Arlington, 
Mass., and Joseph Mayo, Somerville. Mass. 

BOSTON—Queensberry Realty Trust Co., 18 
Tremont street, will construct a garage, 1 and 2- 
story, 100x200 feet, for which G. M. Jacobs, 4 
Park street, is architect. 

BOSTON—B. Grosser Sons, Inc., has been 
incorporated for $25,000 to deal in all kinds of 
metal goods by Max Grosser, Joseph Grosser 
and Max Freeman. 

BOSTON—The Safety Auto Lock Corp. has 
been incorporated for $250,000 by A. Ingham 
Bicknell, Charles A, Record and Edna M. Bry- 
ant, Somerville. 

BOSTON—P. H. Monty, Inc., has been in- 
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corporated for $25,000 to deal in electrical ma- 
chinery and supplies, by P. H. Monty and Ber- 
tha L. Monty, Lynn, Mass., and Carl F. Bier- 
back, Boston. 


BOSTON—The Hyrdo-Electric Corp. has 
been formed with 1000 shares no par value stock 
by John H. Blodgett, Swampscott, Mass., Fred- 
erick D. Nims, Boston and John H. Sherburne, 
Brookline, Mass. 


BOSTON—The Standard Rim & Wheel Co. 
has been organized with 1500 shares no _ par 
value stock, by William P. Cronin, Norwell, 
Mass., president and treasurer, William S. Mor- 
rison, Malden, Mass., and Grace M. Bartlett, 
Chelsea, Mass, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—The Liquid Gauge 
Corp. has been incorporated for $100,000 by 
Samuel Markell, Walter Espovich and William 
J. Kenney. 


FITCHBURG, MASS.—Simonds Saw & 
Steel Co. has awarded contracts for a plant ad- 
dition. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS.—Bay State Motor 
Co. has been formed with $100,000 capital, to 
manufacture automobiles and accessories by Rich- 
ard H. Long. Richard F. Long and Pauline 
H., L. Johnson. 


LOWELL, MASS.—The Merrimack Machine 
Co. has been organized with $500,000 by Roger 
C. Foust, Earle B. Colby and George P. Flan- 
agan, to manufacture motor vehicles and ma- 
chinery. 

NEW BEDFORD, MASS.—The Union Mo- 
tor Corp. of New Bedford, has been formed 
with $100,000 capital, by Edward J. Lafferty, 
William Lafferty and Isabelle Lafferty. 

NEWBURYPORT, MASS.—The school 


board is inquiring for metalworking and wood- 


working equipment for new manual _ training 
department. 
SOMERVILLE, MASS.—Lombard & Co., 


236 A street, South Boston, Mass., has awarded 
contracts for constructing 2-story plant, 50x180 
feet on Middlesex avenue near Cummings street. 
The company manufactures grinding stones and 
abrasive materials. J. S, Smith Construction 
Co., Newton, Mass., is general contractor, 

WORCESTER, MASS.—Johnson & Bassett, 
Inc., Foster street, manufacturer of textile ma 
chinery, has awarded contracts for 6-story, 30x 
90-foot plant on Manchester street. 

BAY CITY, MICH.—Gibb Instrument Co., 
manufacturer of electric welding machines and 
electric heating machines has started construction 
on a new modern plant. W. H. Gibb is pres- 
ident, H. L. Clark, vice president and J. R. 
Brueckner, secretary and treasurer of the com- 
pany. 

DETROIT—Detroit Ice Machine Co., Mar- 
quette building, will construct a 2-story ma- 
chine shop at 2615 Twelfth street. 

DETROIT—Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
has purchased 142 acres of land near Plymouth, 
Mich., 20 miles west of Detroit, where it plans 
further expansion, Standish Backus is presi- 
dent of the Burroughs company. 

DETROIT—Acme Brass Works, manufac- 
turer of plumbers brass goods, gas stove cocks 
and gasoline valves, was not greatly damaged 
by its recent fire, the loss being confined to the 
roof of the castings shop. Production was de- 
layed only a half day. Noted Oct. 2. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Burton Bronze 
Co., will operate a plant at 1452 Buchanan av- 
enue, southwest. The company recently was in- 
corporated for $25,000 to manufacture bronze, 
brass and other metal castings. B. T. Moore is 
president and John F. Vos, treasurer. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Tru-Marcel Mfg. Co., 
1705 Washington street, has been incorporated 
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to manufacture curling irons, by J. G. Brink- 
man, C. E. Hornbeck and C. G. Keeton. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Black, Sivalls, & 
Bryson, Inc., Bartlesville, Okla., manufacturer 
of wood and metal tanks, has awarded contracts 
for constructing 1l-story, 180x386-foot plant at 
Blue River Industrial district. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Kansas Wire & 
Steel Co. which recently purchased the plant 
of the McKenna Steel Working Co. plans spend- 
ing $100,000 for improvements and additions to 
the plant including new foundry and machine 
shop. L. W. Conry is general manager of the 
company acquiring the plant which is located 
at Twelfth street and Terminal Railroad tracks. 

POPLAR BLUFF, MO.—Ozark Iron Ore 
& Mfg. Co. plans constructing concentrating 
mill. 

ST. LOUIS—American Stove Co., 
avenue, has awarded Grone Construction Co., 206 
Benoist street, contract for 2-story, research lab- 
oratory on 4931 Daggett street. 

ST. LOUIS—Board of education, 911 Locust 
street, R. M. Milligan, building commissioner, 
has taken bids for manual training equipment, 


Daggett 


including lathe, and woodworking machinery. 
ST. LOUIS—Oliver Oil Burner Corp. has 
been formed with $100,000 capital, to manu- 


facture and deal in oil burners and heating ap- 
paratus, by W. H. Schaefer, 1618 Lulu street, 
E. A. Ramelow, 4465 
others. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Auto Strop Safety Razor 
Co., 59 Lock street, has awarded contracts for 
constructing 3-story manufacturing building. 

TRENTON JUNCTION, N. J.—Guilbert & 
Betelle, State House, will receive bids until 
Oct. 28 on additional buildings and shop equip- 
ment for the New Jersey school for the deaf. 
A. H. Moses, Camden, N. J., is engineer. 

AVERNE, N. Y.—H. Verby Co. has been in- 
corporated for $25,000 to manufacture metal lath, 
by H. Verby, H. Fluckiger and C. A. Lock- 
hart. with Sprague, Morris & Fluckiger, Far 
Rockaway, L. I., N. Y., as attorneys. 

BRONX, N. Y.—Port Morris Body Co. 
has been incorporated for $10,000 to build 
truck bodies, by C. I. and J. W. Anderson 
and A. Hermanson, with R. A. McDuffie, 305 
Broadway, as attorney. 

BROOKLYN. N. Y.—Otto C. 
Co., Inc., has been formed with 100 shares 
no par value common stock, to manufacture 
boilers and machinery, by O. C. Meyer, Wil- 
liam Forstbauer, and William Cooper, 30 
Franklin street. 

BUFFALO, N. 
Rogers, Inc., iron and hardware dealer, 
plans constructing large warehouse at 72-142 
Fitzgerald street, at a cost of approximately 
$100,000. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Enterprise Pattern 
Works, has been incorporated for $25,000 to 
manufacture and deal in metal and wood pat- 
terns, by C. J. Frentz and H. A. Smith, 
with A. M. Williams, as attorney. 

CLARENCE, N. Y.—Buffalo Truck Corp. 
has been formed with 1000 shares $100 par pre- 
ferred stock and 1000 shares no par value com- 
mon to manufacture and deal in motors and 
engines, with W. H. Winquist and D. Waite as 
incorporators and H. D. Sanders, Buffalo, as 
attorney. 

JAMESTOWN, N. Y.—Paddock-Nash & Co., 
Inc., has been incorporated with $100,000 cap- 
ital. to conduct an engineering and construction 
business. Directors of the company for the 
first year are M. E. Paddock, 8 Hall avenue, 
James V. Nash, 2 Blake street, and G. G. Staples, 
248 South Main street. 

JAMESTOWN, N. Y.—Ellison Bronze Co. 


Clarence street, and 


Meyer Mfg. 


Y.—Beals, McCarthy & 


steel 
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is pushing construction work on its new found- 
ry, production to start early in December. The 
operations of the plant will be expanded con- 
siderably when the addition is completed. John 
J. Knobloch recently assumed charge of sales 
and advertising for that company. 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y.,—A_ $250,- 
000 assembly plant will be erected at the 
corner of Thirteenth and MHamilton streets, 
by the International Harvester & Motor Co. 
Grand Central Terminal building, New York. 


Bed Co., 798 
a 3-story plant 
Long Is- 


YORK—Arrow Metal 
will 
Washington 


NEW 
Tenth avenue, 
at Eighth 
land City. 

NEW YORK—E. 


incorporated for 


construct 


and avenues, 


Co. has 
manufacture 
R. Rord, 


Pa., and 


R. F. Timer 
$25,000 to 
and machinery, by Jesse 
Harry G. Ritter, Jersey Shore, 
Earl W. Richards, Corning, N. Y. 


been 
deal in 


NEW YORK—Ryedon Air Springs Co. has 
been incorporated for $20,000 to manufacture au- 
tomobile accessories and parts, by M. H. Mal- 
loy, T. R. Weiss and A. F. Meyer, with C. 
Rockaway. L. I., N. Y., 


as attorneys. 


NEW YORK—Automatic Oil Burner Corp. 
has been incorporated for $50,000 to manu- 
facture and deal in oil burners, by R. S, 


Beale, M. Williams, with H. 
Wall street, as attorney. 
GOLDSBORO, N. C.—Joseph R. Williamson, 
Inc., has been incorporated for $100,000 to con- 
station, 


Scoenher, 63 


and automobile service 


Williamson, T. A. 


duct a garage 
by Joseph R. 
others. 


AKRON, O.—The Roll-A-Way Screen Co. has 
been formed with $2500 capital, to manufacture 
and sell patented screening, by H. L. Paine, 
M. Eskovitz, A. L. Honeywell, W. R. Anderson 
and F. S. H. Johnson. 


Dewey and 


AKRON, O.—The American Drilling Ma 
chine Co., has been formed with $75,000 pre- 
ferred stock, to manufacture and deal in ma- 


chinery and tools, by L. M. Buckingham, Jo- 
seph Thomas, Dean F. May, Richard W. Tobias 


and Charles M. Davis. 


BELLEVUE, O.—The Union Seamless Tube 
Co. has been incorporated for $50,000 by C. R. 
Phillips, R. R. Parkhurst, J. P. Vickery, E. A. 
King and J. S. Fenn. 


CANTON, O.—The International Auto Re- 
pair Co. kas been formed with $20,000 capital, 
to own and operate automobile repair shops, by 
Andrew Nickas, George Sidiropoulos, Christ 
Berginides, Nick Kostas and Tom Voutsadakis. 


CANTON, O.—The Chapman Battery & Mfg. 
Co. has been formed with 500 shares no par 
value stock $100,000 preferred stock, by 
T. H. Depew, Edwin H. Brown, August Sager- 
man, William H. Chapman and F. F. Douds. to 
manufacture batteries and other automotive ac- 


and 


cessories, 


CHESTERLAND, O.—The American Com- 
merical Body & Trailer Co. has been formed 
with 200 shares no par value stock and $30,000 
capital, to manufacture and deal in automobile 
and truck bodies and trailers, by H. E. Herron, 
Ann J. Richmond, William Larson, N. P. Larson 
and C, E. 


CINCINNATI—Buckeye Products Co., 827 
West Fifth street, was damaged by fire Oct. 
10, with no interruption to business. The loss 
was covered by insurance. The company man- 
ufactures foundry supplies. E. O. Stamm is 
secretary of the company. 


CLEVELAN D—Novelty 


Co., 
at 2490 East 


Larson, 


Lamp & Shade 
plans constructing plant and boiler room 
Twenty-second street, G. J. 
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Klein is president. Atlen Sogg, 3030 Euclid 


building, is architect. 

CLEVELAND—George D. Sheer Iron Works 
Co. has been formed with 500 shares no par 
value stock by George D. Sheer, H. M. Farns- 
worth, L. M. Miller, F. M. Farnsworth and 
Conrad Hessler. 


CLEVELAND—Carey Machine Co., 5606 
Curtis avenue, V. P. DeHart, president, plans 
construction shop and offices at Cassins av- 


enue near East Ninety-third street. Ernest 
McGeorge, 3030 Euclid building, is architect. 
The plant will be 1-story, 90 x 120 feet. 


CLEVELAND—Fairmount Tool & Forging 
Co., 10611 Quincy avenue, southeast, was dam- 
aged by fire recently with heavy loss. The com- 
pany was incorporated in 1919 for $500,000. J. 
Wentworth Smith is president; Burdett G. Gil- 
more, vice president, and Charles W. Yarham, 
secretary and treasurer. 

NORWALK, O.—The Norwalk Vise & Too! 
Co. has been incorporated with $37,500 capital 
to manufacture vises and tools, by John H. 
Price, William H. Price. and B. C. Shepard. 

MARSHFIELD, OREG.—Agate Bearing Co. 
has been incorporated for $5000 by W. U. 
Douglas. 

BLOSSBURG, PA.—J. P. Ward 
Co., Inc., is constructing a foundry and ma- 
chine shop. 

CONNELLSVILLE, PA.—Capstan Glass 
Co. has awarded the Austin Co.. Cleveland, en- 
gineer and builder, contract for constructing two 
units at its main plant here. 
to be of 1 and 2-story design, having approxi 
mately 100,000 square feet of floor space and 
The 
new units will house furnace, packing, and ship- 
ping departments and machine shops. G. F. Rie- 
man is president of the company which manu 
factures jars and tumblers. 

CORRY, Mfg. Co., 
manufacturer of sheet metal specialties, has re 
tained O. Johnson, Jamestown, N. Y., as archi- 
tect for 4-story, 61x131-foot addition to its plant. 

FLORIN, PA.—Raymond Mfg. Corp., Corry, 
60x 


company 


Foundry 


The buildings are 


involving 400 tons of structural steel. 


PA.—Corry Jamestown 


Pa., has awarded contracts for a 2-story, 
95-foot addition to its The 
manufactures springs. 
PHILADELPHIA—Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Co. car house, 
machine shop, power house and other buildings. 


plant. 


is constructing a new 


PHILADELPHIA—Arguto Oilless Bearing 
Co., 149 West Berkley street, has awarded 
contracts for 1-story power house and other 


plant additions. 


PHILADELPHIA—Contract for the 
tion of a mill building for the Ludlum Mfg. 


erec 


Co., 5412 Raschal street, has been awarded 
M. L. Comneen & Son, 1813 South Fifty 
fourth street. 


WASHINGTON, PA.—Findlay Clay Pot C« 
has awarded contract to the Austin Co., Cleve 
land, engineer and builder for a 1 and 4-story 
building, 160x160 feet. Approximately 120 tons 
of structural steel is required for the new build- 
ings which are to be completed in 120 days. 

DOVER, TENN.—Dover Iron Co. has been 
incorporated for $40,000 to manufacture and deal 
in iron products, by John C. Ralls, T. N. Leach 
and H. M. Caldwell. 

BEAUMONT, TEX.—Jackson Motor Co. has 
plans for constructing two buildings 1 and 2- 
story, for automobile storage and repair shops, 
for which Herman Weber, 311 Perlstein build- 
ing has the general contract. Ben D. Jackson, 
1211 McFaddin street, is president of the Jack- 
son company, 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—Automatic 


(Concluded on Page 1124) 
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Nuts and Bolts se Lap Was a pees Boiler Tubes 
F. o. b, Pittsburgh | and Chicago district 2% to G-imch ....eeeeeeee 59 47% Pittsburgh less carload discounts, Carload 
mills Re 56 43% fate t 
Hot pressed square tapped or blank 9 and 10-inch ......0eee0 54 41% 4 points larger 
caawedvitls eave Cs ents dail $4.50 off list 11 and 12-inch ........... 53 40% STEEL (Lap Welded) 
Hot pressed hexagon tapped or blank 

Ces ama ane delken eceaunetens 5.00 off list REAMED AND DRIFTED 2 and B16 4eGK iis cic ccdevew SPE 
Cold punched square or hexagon blank 2h BOE « SIG dials: | 66 sinie sco pae gees 33 off 

Rif PaaS A lh Ac Cd BR <2 4.80 off list Butt Weld SrAMCN vo n'a viding Xip'e)0' 0:0 0.0.0:994 0.060005... 00, ON 
Cold punched square or hexagon tap- S7GG cea nc ch covamdbake 60 48% 3% to 34-inch .......0.eeeeeeees 38% off 

Sia Ae sain Avimal Mo uote ae winnaar Te 4.50 off list os Welt 4 to U3-imch .....ceeeeeeeeeeeeeee 42 Off 
Cold punched semifinished hexagon nuts ap ¢ 

¥%-inch and larger ..75, 10, 10 and 5 off 22-inch ..........eeeeeeees 53 41% , CHARCOAL IRON 
Cold punched semifinished hexagon nuts Bee 00, MOEN ciccawesasanc 57 i OE be Ee ey OR OTe tr hE reer me +22 

9/16-inch and smaller..30, 10, 10 and 5 off LEN oC rol nbuian 6s cabs +12 

Price f.o.b. Pittsburgh, packages of 50. EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 2 7 ri A RO A are oe 4 

CARRIAGE BOLTS “7/2 0 -inc Ser eeesresreseseseeeesee 
(% x 6, smaller and shorter) Saat Butt Weld 26 ee ame et ee 5 
Rolled thread .........0000. Cat wee Te ie Pn 30% SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN* 
Cut thread (all sizes) ......cccce. 60 off t2-inch mm 9h s9eteaes 53 42% 1-inch 51 off 
MACHINE BOLTS RL Oe 47% 1% and i-inch ...2612222252221 43 off 
rotted Gi,% 4% hot pressed nuts) | 1 to Iy-ineh 220000000. 60 49% oe eee 

ONOE GEOUEE « cincccscaccasd an ° SS  eeaaedata ear 61 4.3 
Cut thread (all sizes) ........ 60 and 10 off aia he ‘ Sst oak tom pce reris , Mic. ak bo of 

(All. sizes cold “punched nuts) Lap Weld cae 
St SE ca panes se aue ie ee a ae eee eee 53 424% ST gk >. aka ae alee 33 off 
Lag — geatoshts he . ‘ eeeas? 70 off 2% to 4-inch .........0+- ol rtt+4 CE Cae Se hak ie teas chicn ae 37 off 

ow bolts Nos. 1, an eads.. a, a er ee 6 -j 

ah C he dad 0h O68 6 ob eke ea 50 and 10 off a 8-inch ys eh ok 394% 4% and S-inch ........ssssses00++ 29 Off 

7 Or BO MOND avccasereten 50-10 + 20 off 9 and 10-inch ..........-+- 45 32% SEAMLESS HOT HOLLED* 

Flat and round head stove Pg eee - Te @ eee ee 44 31% 3 and 3%-inch 34 off 

Pebvosescdiescvevevoeesies ‘ an ° ; ee ee TS ESS Oe OE See 'SS Ome S 
Seber stom ee 80, 10 and S of DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG ol oa Re Se ey hi < 

ap i) ee ee ee ee ee ° “eee” SP PAE LS DS SAO 9.2.0 0.99 6 2'9 4 <ig'8s 
Bolt ends with hot pressed MUS cece Butt Weld SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 

ERE ea pee Mpa Ae > en Oe SE i kasccacwascnae Me 32% BOILE 
Bolt ends with cold punched nuts .... OE. OO DS6-ER wesc ccsces 45 35% . R TUBES 

LS RR RE LE, 1 NR 50 and 10 off 2 to 2%%-inch ............ 47 37% Extras: 

SS aa eer 65 and 10 off Add $8 per net ton for more than four 
Rough stud bolts with nuts (250 Lap Weld gages heavier than standard and add 10 per 
pieces or more of a size) ....++--. TT FEPPTT EL eee ee 41 32% cent to theoretical weight. 

BEE EE NAM AE LEO MOIS 0 -Oe 20 Ge S4tth oi cecsesssee 8 34% Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
SEMIFINISHED CASTELLATED AND 4% to 6-inch ............ 42 33% and not over 26 feet. 

SLOTTED NUTS 7 to B-imch ....seeeyeeeee 38 25% Phamggorcns — than 1-inch and _ lighter 
: = than standard gage to be sold at mechan- 
Per 1000, Pittsburgh and Chicago ical tubin : ° 
< : ° g list and discount. 
S. A. E. U.S.S Wrought Iron Pipe Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
Castellated Slotted above — price of next larger outside diam- 

4 9 95 
a einai td Melia ae 9h hae $ 425 $ 4.25 Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- eter and heavier gage. 

5/16 wesseeeeeececeeees 4.90 4.90 — joads. Individual quotations made on SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 

Te nna De cee e veh ie 5.90 6.25 elivered basis TUBING# 

<p yt pont neath ec he THREADS AND COUPLINGS Base Discounts 

cous yh hg cal Dalal Pap 13.80 Butt Weld Cuber, ret to 0.20 per cent ...... 83 ~ 
rete en eeeeneees Pos ° ; arbon, 0. to 0.40 per cent 81 0 

DE cea venev evens env’ 16.25 16.50 Y4 —_ M-inch ......+.- iP ae Carbon, 0.40 to 0.50 per cent ....net price 

| Ore 22.50 23.00 + freer HAPS TeV eR eee Rae 28 11 Plus differentials and extras for cutting. 

@Z-INCN .wcccscccvesesee 

) 34.00 PROO” 1 to Tate 26. cacao 30 13 SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 

ORE 53.00 55.00 Lap Weld AND SUPERHEATER TUBES* 

Se 85.00 85.00 1% and 1%-inch ...... Upon application Net prices per foot 

SS Sees Oe Shy ond ata 120.00 MES “BORER Vscckessvesvecs.cs 23 7 : ; f.0.b. Pittsburgh 

ein cc chnt pawns fh 170.00 170.00 2% to 6-inch Re iso 0 26 11 Outside diameter Gage Price 

1% 200.00 200.00 3 to 6-inch .....+..+++. 28 13 BOE ScccAns oscars 12-gage 15c 

I dhe Dee P Cogs ogee licati ay 7 to 12-inch .....+.+-- 26 11 eee 12-gage 15c 

sarger sizes- rices on application, a : 

: PLUGGED AND REAMED a... a a 
Rivets Two points less than above EN ns Set nS 12-gage 17¢ 
Structural rivets, carloads DUE prea ac RSs 8e0u Rees 11-gage 18¢ 

Oe Re eee 2.60¢ EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS PUN oe Saws os de oeivena'e 10-gage 20c 
Structural rivets, carloads, Chi- be Butt Weld iwie * gbsmnhbeeteseks Gres 7-gage = 

cago Sebes Stee eee renee #oc 4 1 3%-inch +19 +54 1¥%-ine ceeded i cevauwees 9 gage 15¢ 
Rivets, 7/16-in. and smaller pe «diel Saat DN, Sc Cakccs xem ded 9-gage 55c 

BP atl PE AE EPs) 70, 10 and 5 off sete nie ga! tell = Ps ES iS ERED S58 ‘9-gage 57c 

Washers RB OR BIG SRON. 66 weeesece 30 14 mS. J usual extras for forming and for long 
Wrought, c. 1., Chicago dist. $5.75 to$6.15 off Lap Weld FT a Re 

. : “ . ject to con- 
W rought, c. 1, Pitts. dist... sdeger~ = Z-IMCR  ccsecccesvevcoese 23 9 siderable shading, in some cases as much as 
Lock washers f.o.b. factory ........ 80 o eee oe en 29 1s three to five extra 5 per cents. 

: Oe 28 
Steel Pipe 4 Bie F 
a EO Eee 21 7 ° 

Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, 9 to 12-inch .......... 16 2 Cast Iron Water Pipe 
jobbers’ carloads. 

Evanston, Ill., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG Prices per net ton 
take differential 2 points less discount or $4 Butt Weld Class B Pipe 
per ton higher net. ws . . 59% 

Chicago takes differential 2% points less ¥%4-inch setae weer erenees +47% 38 0 * Four-inch, Chicago ......... $54.20 
than Pittsburgh-Lorain basis or $5 per ton Varinch oe eee eeeeeeees +28 TZ Six-inch and over, Chicago .. 50.20 
higher net. os ete re To Four-inch, Birmingham ...... 48.00 to 49.00 

Butt Beld —- corer eereserces + t50 Six-inchand over Birmingham 44.00 to 45.00 
Gale 1Ma-inch ..+-seeeeeeeees +27 + Four-inch, New York ....... 64.50 to 65.60 

: Black vanized Lap Weld Six-inch and over, New York 59.50 to 60.60 
RMN. ooo scccdbotescoes 45 19% : Dp we Standard fittings, Birmingham, base. .$110.00 
+ Pocy Minch c.vsvsccee 51 25% 2 and 2% inches ...... +13 +25 6 to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus $20; 

See ee 56 42% 3 to 4-inch ............ + 8 +17 4-inch, plus $20; 3-inch, plus $20; gas 
M-inch ......seeceseevees 60 48% 4% to 6-inch .......... + +18 pipe fittings, $5 higher. 

Bite Boek cv ccsswsssucnc 62 ck: oe ch vantweseban case +12 Class A pipe is $5 higher than Class B. 
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Link-Belt Apron Conveyor delivering motors from basement to first floor for assembly, Willys-Overland Plant 


There May Be a Suggestion Here For You 


A ARAL i 





(4 ~) 


Other Link-Belt Products 


Conveyors for all materials. 
Locomotive Cranes. 
Crawler Cranes. 

Electric Hoists. 

Skip Hoists. 

Portable Loaders. 

Silent Chain Drives. 


World's largest manu- 
facturers of Elevating, 
Conveying and Power 
Transmission Ma- 
chinery. 


Send for catalogs. 


OQ (2 
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PHILADELPHIA, 2045 Hunting Park Ave. 


- - 2676 Woolworth Bide. Buffalo 


- - 49 Federal Street Wilkes-Barre - 
- Huntington, W. Va 


335 Fifth Ave. 
705 Olive St. Cleveland 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. = Chicago, 1700 So. Western Ave. 
LINK-BELT MEESE & GOTTFRIED CO. — San Francisco, 19th and Harrison Sts. 


- 826 Second Nat’!l Bank Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


one that would mean thousands of dollars yearly in additional 
profits, through savings effected by more economical material 
handling—with modern, efficient Link-Belt conveying equip- 
ment. 


Just as Ford, Willys-Overland and many other prominent 
manufacturers find Link-Belt equipment a means to increased, 
lower-cost production, so you may find similar economies 
possible in your plant. 


At your service are experienced Link-Belt engineers, backed 
by an organization competent to design methods and equip- 
ment to fit your production needs. Ask for particulars. Address 
nearest Link-Belt office. 


1894 
LINK-BELT COMPANY 


CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road 


- 745 Ellicott Square Detroit - . 4222 Woodward Ave. 


: Louisville, Ky. 
R. 405, 1002 Baltimore Ave. 


New Orleans - 
520 Boston Bidg. Birmingham, Ala. 
24 Marietta St. Link-Beit Limited 

Dallas, Texas, 810 Main St. 
Seattle, 820 First Ave. S. Portland, Ore., 67 Front St. 


Robson-Prichard Bldg. Denver - 
329 Rockefeller Bldg. Atlanta - - - 
New York, 2676 Woolworth Bide. 

Los Angeles, 400 E. Third St. 


LINK-BELT 


INDIANAPOLIS, P. O. Box 346 


321 Starks Bidg. 

504 Carondelet Bidg. 
720 Brown-Marx Bidg. 
Toronto and Montreal 
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Construction andEnterprise 
(Concluded from Page 1021) 


eration Co. has been organized with E. J. Her- 


man, 618 West Summitt avenue and Guy C. 
Gum as incorporators. 

ROANOKE, VA.—Linde Air Products Co., 
Carbide and Carbon building, 30 East Forty- 


New York, is 


obtained a site here, 


second street, reported to have 
150x225 feet, for the erec- 


tion of an oxygen plant. 


SEATTLE—The 
structing a plant at 


Lead Co. 
1744 Fourth avenue south. 

SEATTLE—Spencer Co. of Washington is be- 
ing formed to establish an automobile manufac- 
From 500 to 1000 motor cars 
will be produced annually, according to plans of 


Northwest is con- 


turing plant here. 


a type suited to needs of Japanese buyers. 

TACOMA, WASH.—Pacific Foundry Co., 
1001 East D street, damaged by fire some months 
ago, has filed an amendment increasing its cap- 
ital from $8000 to $15,000. Noted May 15. 

HUNGTINGTON, W. VA.—Huntington 
Iron Works plans expansion to accommodate 
large orders recently received. 


CHILTON, WIS.—An addition to the 
local plant will be made soon by the 
Aluminum Specialty Co., Manitowoc, Wis., 
which has been enlarging the main works 
during the past summer. W. H. Mielke, 
Manitowoc, is general contractor. 


FOND DU LAC, WIS.—After the present 
work on a new office building is complete, 
the Henry A. Poppert & Son Co. plans to 
erect a machine shop addition to its new local 


plant, moved from Milwaukee to the former 
works of the Bull Dog Tractor Co. in Sep- 
tember. Brass and aluminum castings, steam 


pressure cookers, and general pattern making 


are the company’s main products. 

KENOSHA, WIS.—The Die & 
Stamping Works has increased its capital stock 
from $10,000 to $25,000 and plans enlargement 
of the plant. 

MADISON, WIS., —Architect Edward 
Tough is completing plans for an $85,000 gar- 
age and repairshop building, 80 x 120 feet, two 
stories and basement, for the Jacobson Auto Co., 
Ford dealer, 207 East Washington street. 


MARINETTE, WIS.—M. & M. Paper Co. 


Kenosha 


has awarded construction contracts for a 1- 
story, 42x280-foot machine shop. 
MENOMONIE, WIS.—Menomonie Welding 
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& Machine Works will construct a 2-story, 46x 


50-foot machine shop. <A. B. Keller is pro- 
prietor. 
MILWAUKEE—Metal Ornaments Co., c/o 


G. Affeld, 105 Wells street, is in 
for a stamping press and other equipment for 


the market 


manufacturing aluminum articles. 


MILWAUKEE—A new school costing $350,- 
000 and including a complete manual training 
department, will be built by the Milwaukee 
school board on the Nee-Ska-Ra site at Fifty- 
fifth and Galena streets. Plans have been or- 
dered from the school board architects, Van Ryn 
& DeGelleke, Caswell block, and will be ready 
for contractors in about 60 days. 

RACINE, WIS.—Architect J. Mandor Mat- 
son is taking bids for the erection of a large 


plant addition for the Wisconsin Incubator 
Co. at Eighteenth and Holborn streets. 
RACINE, WIS.—A _ building permit has 
been granted the National Tool & Machine 
Co. to erect a $20,000 addition to its shops 
on Clark street. 
RACINE, WIS.—A $25,000 plant addtiion 


will be built at once by the Wright Rubber 
Products Co., which has built up a large de- 
mand for its patented rubber paving block for 
streets, bridges and to mark traffic lanes. 

RACINE, WIS.—Contracts have been let by 
the municipal water commission for a coagu- 
lation basin costing about $75,000. The pump- 
ing units, motors, etc., have been ordered 
from the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. The con- 
sulting engineers are Alvord, Burdick & 
Howson, 8 South Dearborn street, Chicago. 

WAUWATOSA, WIS.—A garage and ser- 
vice shop building, 50 x 92 feet, will be 
erected here by Harold Kopperud, 56-58 West 
Main street. * 

WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS.—A _— $20,000 
garage and repairshop will be built by Louis 
E. Jensen at Grand avenue and Tenth street. 
Architect M. C. Jacobson is preparing plans. 


Business in Canada 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—Burrard Drydock Co.. 
Ltd., plans two new units for its shore repair 
plant, including a blacksmith and machine shop. 
costing about $100,000. 

VANCOUVER, B. C.—Brecklin Wrench & 
Tool Co. of Canada, Ltd., has been organized 
with $200,000 capital, to manufacture machin- 
ery, tools, implements and iron and steel prod- 
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ucts, by Arthur Wordley, Charles Stewart and 
David A. McKee. 


ELORA, ONT.—Hercules Metals, Ltd., has 
been incorporated to manufacture metal prod- 
ucts, with $40,000 capital, by Ella Manning, 
Margaret Dickson and Mary O’Sullivan. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—The Dominion Sheet 
Metal Corp., is having plans prepared for addi- 
tion to its plant and will install considerable new 
equipment. 


LONDON, ONT.—Ruggles Trucks, Ltd., has 
been incorporated to manufacture and deal in 
automobiles, motor cars, trucks, tractors, etc., 
with $150,000 capital, by John A. Kent, John 
B. Allen, and Guy M. Jarvis. 


OTTAWA, ONT.—Canadian Industrial Corp., 
Ltd., has been incorporated to construct and 
operate works, machinery and appliances, for 
the production of electricity, with 500,000 shares 
no par value stock, by Andrew Hadyon, John 
P, Ebbs and Bell Fraser. 


PICTON, ONT.—Picton Electrics, Ltd., has 
been incorporated to carry on business as brass 
and iron founder, engineer, and manufacturer of 
brass and ferrous metal products, with $200,000 
capital, by William C. Hunt, John M. VanAtter 
and William H. Jones. 


ST. MARY’S, ONT.—Motor Wheels, Ltd., 
is requesting equipment for manufacture of pat- 
ent wheels for motor cars. B. E. Seymour, is 
manager, 


TORONTO, ONT.—Way Sapless Spring Co, 
Ltd., has been incorporated to manufacture bed 
springs, etc., by David I. Shvemar, Lyon Le- 
vine, and Benjamin Robinson, with $50,000 cap- 
ital. 


WARSAW, ONT.—Selkirk & Henderson are 


in the market for a portable drill, lathe, ete. 
William Selkirk is purchasing agent. 
BROWNSBURGH, QUE.—Canadian Light- 


ning Fastener Co., Ltd., has been incorporated 
to manufacture and deal in metal novelties, ma- 
chinery, mechanical devices, etc., with $75,000 
capital stock; by Chilion G. Heward, Paul P. 
Hutchison, Herbert W. Shearer and others all 
of Montreal. 

CABANO, QUE.—A. Paradio is asking for 
drill, lathe, grinder and other tools. 

CABANO, QUE.—Garage..Central, J. N. 
Gauvin, purchasing agent, is in the market for 
a drill and small lathe and other equipment for 
an automobile repair shop. 


New Trade Publications 


TEMPERATURE CONTROL—Necessity for 
automatic control of temperature when gas 
and oil are used as fuel is presented in a 
bulletin by F. J. Ryan & Co., Philadelphia. 
Six types of control apparatus for control of 


these fuels are described and_ illustrated. 


SPEED REDUCERS—lIn an 80-page cata- 
log the Bros. Gear & Machine Co., 
Chicago, complete information  re- 
lating to its speed reducers, illustrating the 
various types and parts and furnishing data 
sheets as to operation and dimensions. 

FILTERS—Necessity for clean and 
the means of obtaining it by filtration are 
presented in a handsomely illustrated catalog 
by Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oakmont, Pa. 
Much information as to impurities present in 
water and the means of removing them are 
given. 

AUTOMATIC ROTARY FURNACES—Con- 
tinuous heat treatment and annealing of articles 


Foote 
presents 


water 








permitting of slow rolling action and con- 
tinuous stream movement form the subject of 


a profusely illustrated booklet by the W. S. 


Rockwell Co., New York. Uniform tempera- 
ture and time of treatment in the furnaces 
are obtained by automatic devices. Numer- 
ous installations are illustrated. 

STOKERS—Automatic supply of fuel in 


steam boilers has become so much a part of 
modern industrial practice ‘that the type of the 


stoker is the important factor in an_installa- 
tion. The Combustion Engineering Corp., 
New York, describes its single retort under- 
feed stoker in a 24-page booklet. Many 
illustrations make clear the construction and 
operation of the device. 

ELECTRICAL CONTROLLERS—Instead 
of formal bulletins setting forth its prod- 
ucts and their accomplishments the Electric 


Controller & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, has begun 
publication of a 4-page newspaper which con- 


veys much interesting matter, well illustrated, 


and in popular form for easy reading. It 
is issued monthly and is devoted to newsy 
matter relating to the company’s products 


and announcements of new products. 


COLD FINISHED STEEL—A 50-page cata- 
log dealing with cold finished steels and in- 
cluding cold die drawn rounds, squares, hexa- 
gons, flats and special shapes and_ turned 
and polished shafting is being distributed by 
the Wyckoff Drawn Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 
Six pages are devoted to the uses of cold fin- 
ished steels and the various grades and range 
of sizes as manufactured by the company. 
The book also contains information dealing 
with the relation of brinell hardness to tensile 
strength decimal equivalents of the fraction 
of an inch definition of physical properties of 
steel, standard methods of sampling for check 
analysis and horsepower transmitted by shaft- 
ing at different speeds and conditions. 
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Pittsburgh, 100 —_— carlcads, to: 

SOG WOE onde ee stn wic<kecsesse $0.34 
PRUBGEDUIR cescecccstevscaccescae «32 
ee EERE OES ERT ECT ER ECE wrt 
BOGOR cacsnscse ida we hawk ee ea ee -365 
ER is ove se ee ke eee ete eecké 31 
EASED. ba bo eb énac ete deceen doe vet 33 
NE ois UUs cHke eRRHG EL URW SS en .60 
Dallas (tin plate Ps castle Gana on 1.02 
A ee Sere ert ere sae 
CROs ih wanas.c ska'e 6d Pewee os en «85 
CE. 2b x e660 ctw Vee Ree eNene oon 
ME. Sedat bans Sues 6tecdbakedssas .265 
Cleveland ...... Prada wbwceiwes Ose 19 
Ce ds cewek eens eee kateb Rae e 6 295 
CHICRRO | acc va SESW ada eee Se S Melee a0 34 
EE. cia sh atae este ice v ek bs cos ve .295 
Minneapolis and St. Se Sen .60 
Kansas City 735 
Denver ..... 1.15 
Se; SMO creas veawen Ty er eee -43 
ROU MOTUS 6 ic Ghee ti biee b¥dde ce cee .67 
Birmingham .......... téece ae 
Pacific coast (all rail) Se See 1.15 
Pacific coast (tin plate) «..cceccece .90 

Chicago, Gary, Indiana Harbor, Evan- 

ston, Joliet, and Waukegan to: 
Minneapolis, St. Paul; Waterloo, 

BOD nevivese pine s€seuvéwedeasens .275 
PRIS iss 65.06 ba. b9es Vivavecads iewse ote 
po | re ee sews at 
Ashland, Wis., moe bakes Seats. ae 
OED Sc cinca enn wax cend aes Bk 
CTEM ESS cence de tas hema s.6'e% .245 
Cedar Rapids, ‘Towa. “(wire 345). 245 

SR WGN. ROWE 0 on v0 bea suasinere 295 
Grand Rapids, OS ea ae .26 
Green Ray, Manitowoc, Wis....... .205 
Bvaneville, Ind, .ssccsss eee ae .28 
Kalamazoo, Mich ....... er Ea .22 
eh BE Oe |) ee 415 
Madison, Wis. Swsikw cays s 115 
Memphis (rail and river) phvewanne 35 
PE <tR SLY <vocasvakeeeusese 42 
Milwaukee ..... sanosanens caeus ees s .08 
Muskogee, Okla. batches imeees On 
New Orleans (rail “and river) paws & .47 
New Orleans (all rail) ...ccccccess | 057 
ves a ES CET rere eeibiabce 13 
Pine Bluff, Ark. (pipe SOP desess 46 


Rock Island, Me Setar itehesancsess 155 
Pacific Coast (tin DiS. TF) a va00'e 1.00 





Sioux City, Towa, St. Joseph, Mo., 
and other Missouri river points. -415 
ag “eae Sateen veehbenee oes 0175 
SO OG TMB i aaisisccccesce © <135 
Topeka. Kans. (pipe .435) ......... 51 
Cleveland to: 
SS Coc hoa os b:000 6s s nko ame oeu $0.30 
EE Ores ieee Pr i 8 
| SWE ae er pare os sans 
ME Fite Gad sodesicacdiebechade .09 
Ganton cee .095 
Cincinnati 27 
Buffalo 25 
Toledo .20 
Indianapolis ...... wadewnee we eee .28 
EL LEON, = dig ios eae de Odo bees eck 36 
PEN, ie thse'. ¢ « dye wee ees bukeke mY | 
DORIS Seki la ccdecdsrseesebes .65 
PIPROMI | Sawach era bunk eeeeukae .38 
SN BOO AS oni SKE a Sua eRiNe eee eae .40 
MUR AGS doi aS abd Wr eA eek wi Rabe oe -43 
Baltimore ...:.... Pe ee re oe .37 
Chattanooga ...... re ee er .50 
Youngstown to: 
CIRO ededvccveniud’s obese eitene $0.32 
 eeerre rr errr aa eeee 25 
ED Sdaescwuakd cena ksvn owe em a 265 
PEE, ans ele #4 646 biban vies veewexues .095 
Ry er nee ee Poe .095 
eS POPE Pee eee Py err ee .285 
ES 3666 vad cc rka Va tae EASE EA 25 
PEG) Oar ca aGwavewduaerdane'y pee .24 
Indianapolig  ..ccccscccsccssecccess .30 
ice EE eS ene ae bacskh et ne tes wees 38 
WUAME. gs cie tcc ih ceheh aecuh dees 58 
New Orleans ...... baa Kole we ae one .66 
NS EE PEP Ee 355 
ea a sere eae 375 
I oad Ka nabeww eee + news anes 405 
ET EAPO rr reer sr 345 
og eer eT ery ttre .50 
I oie ony wre s cinwinlerd 4 anaes 095 
Lorain to: 
ee i oka od ohne s Oh nineence $0.36 
A onda CCK aR AA RWS ORE RRS .84 
RNY NIE ao cs cibarevitedapaneer 63 
RET Ae Seer ee ry ee ee 84 
Wiens: asiaces pata er ke we 4 Ua Ree .84 
Smackover, Ark. ....++. Wroeer ree 77 
Coffeyville, Kane. .accvecces REN eeis 79 
SAUCE ae EAE 0 o's Ce KiKi eee eet ene .76 
Rs WMG pwsvrnscndenikxaseens 1.125 





Beaumont, Tex. ....++. meh 


Bakersfield, Long Beach, *"and ; Los 
Angeles cccccccsccsececenes rey 


*Minimum 80, 000° pounds. 


Iron and Steel Freight Rates 
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Pig Iron 


Mahoning and Shenango valleys to: 


Coatesville, Bethlehem, Harrisburg, Cloweletd = octc cubis ie dds veces qescdcese $1.76 
To: Pa “" a. Newark, Ni Ju ccccnccvccccccccecccce “ 
Philadelphia $0.10 $0.13 $0.145 ee a ii eeeer eset onecese Coeesececes $63 
New York 175 .145 .19 Pj —* Serr rrrre errr ere eee es 176 
Baltimore 145 “19 “145 Chie UPON ceccesceserereeeeesesesese a7 
F rom a Phoenixville, Pottsville, St wees soceoeccsrseesesevecsosuess 580 
To Pa. “ OE, L.OREE oc kwesnsndkeebauedeseese cee 8 
Philadelphia $0.13 $0.095 $0.145 Minneapolis, St. Paul .....-..+eeeeeees 7.83 
New York .10 175 019 Buffalo to: 
Baltimore 1.55 155 19 ie i Y- 27 
From Johnstown, Claymont, Pencoyd, x ; ‘ “Di GR rAd Stet tte sat 491 
To Pa. Pa. Pa. ad yoke = ) mS, “Grail) eoesee 491 
Philadelphia $0.295 $0.08 $0.06 ew  1OTk an rookly 491 
7 Philadelphia ....ccocces eeenesebe t 
New York i: yo rit Rochesver 1.39 
: 145 : CM... cuduseckanls cewneeseiadwes <d 
ee hoe Wor- Provi- New Virginia furnaces to: 
F To:— ton  cester dence Haven PR TAGSIURIR acs ccc ccctascomenkeewes 93-07 
rom ee ee ie 5.92 
Pennsylvania id A Brooklyn, Jersey ‘City, Newark ...... 5.54 
Pittsburgh ...$0.365 $0.365 $0.365 $0.365 Birmingham, Als.; to 
— Bethle- 255 255, 255 235 Waste CFOUY oi ois swsaycesessavadce’s $9.61 
Coatesville... .255 255 :255 .255 — Boston (rail and water) ............ 6.91 
Harrisburg 256 255 455. . «es Cincinnati .....eeeeee cece reece ences 4.05 
Phoenixville .255 .255 .255 .255 - —— TA cael ie eile dsb ry 
Pottsville .... .255 .255 .255 «495 eveland 2... seeeeeeeeeeereeeeeeeces . 
Johnstown .... .350 .350 .350 .350 Louisville, J. wwetesevevasetiunnes 3.72 
Philadelphia .. .255 .255 .255 .255 Minneapolis, re ge) ee eee 8.77 
Reading ..... .259 .255 255 255 aa H SE ore Ce eTT Tee ee byt 
New York ewar LR eee eee eee ee ee ee eeeees +268 
Buffalo cece 345 345 345 345 Jersey City ..esseeecccccsseceveeees 8.05 
Syracuse ..... 310 at). 310 7.398 Philadelphia (rail) ....+sseseeeeeeees 7.81 
Lackawanna 345 345 .345 .345 Philadelphia (rail and water) .....+.. 6.01 
Tonawanda ... 345 345 345 345 gar pm errr Tr rere TY. TORE eLE ret: 
New Jersey Sti EAMES oes deve ccaeeswttctons sdens ; 
mn” Amboy. .255  .255 245 = =.245 Chicago to: 
- ‘ < ‘ . Des Moines .....-s.seesereeeeeee ees $4.26 
PR pe gg + «405 405 405 405 Mmmneapolis, St. Paul ooccicccsessnasss 3.04 
Southington 220 .205 .210 + .140 ep BUMOE ns cs cence ce vacceccesveess 1.00 
: : : Gs Se aca see cukehe'se<ecauinn 1.76 
Collinsville ... .220 ane) «= OO Chanaien 5.47 
Rhode Island a a ee eTO ES EEO SLIME ES SS FP EOEVR . 
Philipedaie .. .165 165 110 215 SED «panne sedasetanses cteuece 2.16 
Massachusetts Ironton and Jackson, O., to: 
Worcester ... .165 ae 165 .165 CRN ndea ies cadences cesbeuiween $4.79 
Fitchburg ... .950 145 185 .220 CRONEL 4K he bed iceneoaceuee eee oe 2.27 
Danvers ...... 750 100. .195 .225 CSE. a 66.0 b:4b-40cc eee iueeeeneaass 3.02 
V Wareham TEE Faxes 66:6 nev As cue bueceroenss 2.91 
(CR. R. Station GER OEE OTT EET  OTEE EEE CTE 2.90 
Treamount) . .165 .190 .165 .220 Minneapolis, St. Paul ...csccccccecs 7.83 


Export Rail Rates 


Manufactured Iron and Steel 
Cents per 100 pounds 


To To 
From New York __ Baltimore 
Bip riis Ga nos oc oe vecdecen 25.50 22.50 
WE Sas evenaciasansecccs 25.50 22.50 
YOURE kooececascs aawee,, ae 25.50 
CHIBI | 5 ha0en0ses00esneeaes 42.50 39.50 
CHUM. Ssccasessescscccces Sue 27.00 
Cit os cn cans Cenvabsanies 37.00 34.00 
South Bethlehem ............. 11.00 14.50 
Billets 
Per Gross Ton 
To 
From nee ‘York Baltimore 
Pitta vin we alee esuneccwave $4.30 $3.70 
Wheeling ...... Pes wane weeue ‘ 4.30 3.70 
YVoungeih? . is sw sce ccc wens 4.70 4.10 
CHiCAKO  ccesccvcrcceccccscs 7.10 6.50 
Cleveland ......0. awh pale eea ae 5.00 4.40 
oe A ee 6.20 5.60 
Pig Iron 
Per Gross Ton 
To : 
From New York __ Baltimore 
Pisteburge. vances (4eseesess, See $3.50 
Wheeling ..... eta cec eek eva en 4.10 3.50 
VoungsOGl cissasvccvceseses GRO 3.90 
CHICASO . o sEKsw 6 084.0 ¥:0 ECeC RS 6.80 6.20 
Cleveland sivivicistcsiccseeses S20 4.20 
Cincinnatl -sicde veisecteevesds 5.90 5.30 
Rails 
Per Gross Ton 
To . To 
From New York Baltimore 
Dictate 5s idea ceRlews co has $4.00 ¥. 70 
YoungstOWR ccccsescvccrccses 4.20 3.90 
CHICARO . <s5c pedevavenseceones 673 6.15 


in Carloads 


To 
Boston 


To 
Boston 


To 
Boston 
$4.00 
4.20 
6.75 


To To 
Philadelphia Pacific Coast 


23.50 72.00 
23.50 72.00 
26.50 72.00 
40.50 50.00 
28.00 72.00 
35.00 72.00 
10.00 cece 


To Te 
Philadelphia Pacific Coast 


$3.90 $16.13 
3.90 16.13 
4.30 16.13 
6.70 11.20 
4.60 16.13 
5.80 16.13 


$3.70 $14.78 
3.70 14.78 
4.10 14.78 
6.40 12.99 
4.40 14.78 
5.50 14.78 


To To 

Philadelphia Pacific Coast 
$3. = $15.46 
6.33 11.20 
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IRON TRADE 


October 23, 1924 








Birmingham 
Boston (dea 
Buff 

( hicag 
Cleveland . 
Cincinnati ( 
Detroit (de 
Eastern Per 
New York 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 
Valleys ... 


(dealers) 


Buffalo 
Chicago .. 
Cleveland 


Pittsburgh 
Valleys ... 


Buffalo 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland . 
Detroit Gee 


Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 


Chicago .. 
Detroit .. 


Birmingham 
Detroit, No. 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland (« 
St. Louis 


Birmingham 
Bosten 
Buffalo... 
Chicago .. 
Cincinnati 

Cleveland . 


New York 
Pittsburgh 


St. Louts 


Pitts. billet 


Chicag« 
Pittsburgh 
St Louis 


Chicago ... 


Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 


Chicago 


Birmingham 


Buffalo ... 


Cleveland, 


Chicago, 
Cincinnati 
Detri N ) 
“serbe Pe 
New York, 
Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis, 
St Louis, 


Boston (de 
Buffalo ... 
Eastern 
New York 





Detroit (de: 


(de alers) 


(consumers ) 


(dealers) 


Eastern Penn: sylvania 


Chicago, No. 1 


Pennsylvania 


CORRECTED TO TUESDAY NOON 


, 
ers) 


MONEE): o6usecs oe 
alers) . 

nsylvania 
(dealers 


No. i railroad steel New York 


COMPRESSED SHEETS 


Eastern Pennsylvania 


(dealers) ‘ 
rer 6:84.) «ce 


STOVE PLATE 


Detroit (net tons) dealers 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 


(dealers) ........ 


ee ae ee 
Cincinnati (dealers) ...... 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 


and bloom crops 


eeahdemene NG Saat 


Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 


“ANGLE BARS—STEEL 


Boston (dealers) ............ 


No. 1 (dealers) 


nnsylvania tna 
No. 1 (dealers).. 
om 'peewenkat 
No. . 
5 


Steel Works Scrap 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL 


12.00 to 12.50 
12.00 to 12.50 
16.5 50 to 17.00 

to 16.75 


15.25 | to 15. 50 
13.00 to 13.50 


14.00 to 14.50 
6.50 to 17.00 
2.50 to 13.00 


19.00 to 19.50 
14.50 to 15.00 
17.25 to 17.50 


13.00 to 13.50 


15.50 to 16.00 
12.50 to 13.00 
13.25 to 13.50 
11.50 to 12.00 
16.50 to 17.00 
15.25 to 15.75 


12.50 to 13.00 
9.50 to 10.01 
12.25 to 12.50 
10.00 to 10.50 
13.50 to 14.00 
15.50 to 16.00 
8.50to 9.06 


13. 75 to 14.00 


= 


SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 


9.00to 9.50 
9.00 to 9.50 


STEEL RAILS, SHORT 


12.50 to 13.00 
14.00 to 14.50 
17.50 to 18.00 
14.00 to 14.50 
14.75 to 15.00 
17.06 to 17.50 


13.50 to 14.00 
14.50 to 15,00 
15.50 to 16.00 
16.50 to 17.00 
9.50 to 10.00 
13.25 to 13.50 
13.50 to 14.00 
14.50 to 15.00 
12.00 to 12.50 
14.50 to 15.00 
15.00 to 15.50 


LOW PHOSPHORUS 


19.00 to 19.50 
15.00 to 15.50 
19.50 to 20.50 
22.50 to 23.50 


16.00 to 16.5¢ 
14.50 to 15.00 
14.50 to 15.00 


KNUCKLES, COUPLERS, SPRINGS 


18.50 to 19.00 
19. 00 to 20.00 
20. 00 to 20.50 


75 to 18.25 


FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS 


16.00 to 16.50 
16.50 to 17.00 
15.50 to 16.00 


‘BOILER PLATE, CUT 


9.00 to 9.50 


Iron Mill Scrap 
RAILROAD WROUGHT 


$12.00 to 13.00 
13.50 to 14.00 
is. 00 to 15.50 
12.75 to 13.00 
15.75 to 16. 
16.25 to 16.7 
11.00 to 11.50 
14.00 to 14.5 
18.50 to 19.00 
15.00 to 15.50 
15.00 to 15.50 
19.00 to 19.50 
13.00 to 13.5 
14.50 to 15.00 


WROUGHT PIPE 


alers) 


(dealers) 


11.50 to 12.00 
11.00 to 12.00 
16.50 to 17.00 
11.75 to 12.25 


lron and Steel Scrap Prices 


GROSS TONS DELIVERED TO CONSUMER 


YARD waevers 
«++ 12.50 to 13.00 


Boston » 

Eastern Pennsylvania paktdonn 17.00 to 18.00 
CITY WROUGHT 

ee Ta: CE 5 ce ewhaawwe.e 13.50 to 14.00 


BUSHELING 


Buffalo 14.00 to 14.50 


Chicago, No. 1 Ter Lee 13.50 to 14.00 
ne WG: OB éscxvveave ces 9.50 to 10.00 
Cincinnati, No (dealers . 9.50 to 10.00 
OS ED er ererrer. 13.50 to 13.75 
eh © vokewh wae es 12.00 to 12.25 
i ee. pas ne cewek bak 11.50 to 12.00 
Detroit, No. 2 (new) ...... 11.00 to11.50 
Detroit, No. 2 (old) ....... 10.50 té6.11.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 14.00 to 14.50 
oo a 14.00 to 14.50 
SL: “ON EN Eoin en eho we 13.00 to 13.50 
MACHINE SHOP phen > 
BisGRIMANAM «0c cccscrcccseee 00 to 7.00 
mentee CGGRIETS) .cccccccase . 50to 9.00 
Dr 3015. aaa oe 6 hee ene es. 12.00 to 12.50 
REN OP re eT ere 9.60 to 9.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) ......... 9.50 to 10.00 
EINE? cabshcs se scene seees 13.50 to 13.75 
Eeetrent “{GORIETE). 5 ce acccccns 10.00 to 10.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ...... 14.00 to 14.50 
New York (dealers) ......... 9.75 to 10.25 
Pittsburgh =... seeeesecccees 14.50 to 15.00 
st RO wane see ncnedeeaude 7.00 to 7.50 
ME SEN aswedee ce sud eudun « 12.00 to 12.25 
CAST IRON BORINGS 

Birmingham (chemical) .... 15.00 to 16.00 
Birmingham (plain) ....... - 7.00to 8.00 
Boston (chemical) .......... 11.50 to 12.00 
ete: CEMRE) . occicciecepyes 8.50to 9.00 
Pe “iv 5 cae aus ae PEO SS 12.50 to 13.00 
Cae eadkbess o ¥en bab ces 1.75 to 12.25 

Cincinnati (dealers) ........ 9.50 to 10:00 
NE - od ibe 6800000000 0% 13.50 to 13.75 
Detroit (dealers) ........... 10.50 to 11.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania (chem.) 16.00 to 16.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ...... 14.00 
New York (dealers) ........ 9.75 to 10.25 
SE ere 15.50 to 16.00 
ee eee 10.50 to 11.00 
ME 164 BRee ose eeae s aah kw 13.50 to 13.75 


MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS 


For blast furnace use 
8.50to 9.00 


Dostem. Caenlere) © .2scecccses 
Detroit (dealers) ......s.+. 10.50 to 11.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 12.50 to 14.00 
New York (dealers) ...... 9.25to 9.75 
IRON AXLES 
I an os vis e'an0 60 eee 19.00 to 19.50 
Boston (consumers) ........ - 31.00 to 32.00 
DE thks abekeess be ee5 00 25.00 
Chicago ......seeesesseseeee 2 7.50 to 28.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) ........ 20.50 to 21.00 
OE A A Sr eae 26.00 to 26.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 29.00 to 31.00 
IRON RAILS 
NE Oe a dG nid ea Oke ie ¢m.6 18.00 to 18.50 
PR Ca hav bewacvew seesenws 18.25 to 18.75 
Cincinnati (dealers) .......... 11.50 to 12.00 
yO eee 15.00 to 15.50 


CSD ink eiuph:s 4 4:0 2 44 bo 12.00 to 12.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) 7.50 to 8.00 
EE EUG dudes ao 50 ae tips 11.25 to 11.50 
St. Louis 11.00 to 11.50 


RAILROAD GRATE BARS 
IR diese Kc waain 0's 14.50 to 15.00 
16.00 to 16.50 


eS ata acc ese aan eae 
0 ES eer 13.25 to 13.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 15.00 to 16.00 
New York (dealers) ........ 13.00 to 13.50 
i, > ME. SOE Wins ks axe a coe Ee 14.50 to 15.00 
FORGE FLASHINGS 
pa Be eran 9. 50 to 10.00 
een ik a TPO ree a 


Chicago Ccvebascey JRO 
Cleveland (under 10 in.) .... 12.75 to 13.00 


Cleveland (over 10 in.) ..... 11.50 to 11.75 
Detroit (dealers) ........... 10.50 to 11.00 
FORGE SCRAP 
Boston (dealers) .......... 9.00 to 9.50 


I Eh bs ia n'a knw ow «oes 18.50 to 19.00 
: 14.00 to 14.50 


ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS 
Chicago 20 .75 to 21.25 
At Oe ).00 to 20.50 
ANGLE SARS_180N 
eS eT eT REET CEC CR 19.50 to 20.00 

oT) OTL CT TT er 17.50 to 18.00 


Iron and Steel Works Scrap 
AXLE TURNINGS 


Boston (dealers) 9.00 to 9.50 
eee eS ere eer Te ee 14.50 to 15. 
13.50 to 14.00 


RRS es Kina dd E60 0.656 8 08w'S 

fo eT eee rrr T 14.00 to 14.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania ...... 15.00 to 15.50 
sy Oe Se are 16.50 to 17.50 
i RE: pd sea Cavs cha 12.00 to 12.50 

STEEL CAR AXLES 
ear 17.00 to 18.00 
Boston (consumers) ........ 21.00 to 22.00 
I wank Sra otak a mie om bo ce 19.00 to 20.00 
EE Ss ca cade ww eetee be he 19.00 to 19.75 
FER R ee aee 17.25 to 17.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 23.00 to 24.00 
PUONDUFE ivcicdccaccucsvuss Bint eee 
St. Louis . 19,50 to 20.00 
SHAFTING 

Boston (comsumers) ......... 21.00 to 22.00 
CRB. av 4 tlednena.s b's a eras CL ee 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 23.00 to 25.00 
New York (dealers) ....... 18.50 to 19.50 
ee a a Ce) ae 19.50 to 20.00 


Iron Foundry Scrap 
CAR WHEELS 


Birmingham, tram car ...... 14.00 to 16.00 
Birmingham, iron .......... 14.00 to 15.00 
Beston (consumers) 17.00 to 17.50 
Se ee eer rr 16.59 to 17.00 
Ren, OUNE a Se Ak Skee dae * 18.00 to 18.50 
ye er eee 18.50 to 19.00 
ES Oe Pr ee Pee ae 11.50 to 12.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 17.50 to 18.00 
New York iron (dealers) 14.75 to 15.25 
Pittepurgn, iON: i... sceces 18.50 to 19.00 
Pittsburgh, steel ............ 20.00 to 20.50 
ND Ee Pe ee 16.50 to 17.00 
eee ere 18.00 to 18.50 
NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Birmingham, cupola ......... 14.00 to 15.00 
Boston (consumers) ........ 19.00 to 19.50 
MEY Shoe S one's < 65.08 ores ce 17.00 to 17.50 


Chicago, No. 1 mauchinery 19.00 to 19.50 


Cincinnati No. 1 machinery 


cupola (net tons dealers) .. 17.50 to 18.00 
Cleveland, cupola .......... 18.00 to 18.25 
Detroit (net tons) (dealers).. 15.50 to 16.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola.. 17.50 to 18.00 
New York, cupola (dealers). 14.75 to 15.25 
Pittsburgh, cupola ........... 17.75 to 18.25 
el NE on ieenadsasces 20.00 
IG a ghee mea cibrr ee hig 4 18.00 to 19.00 
UNS ee a eee 18.50 to 19.00 
St. Louis, agricultural ...... 18.50 to 19.00 
WHEE. Su vepad su ¥esebecsc ss 18.50 to 19.00 

HEAVY CAST 
Boston (consumers) ........ 16.00 to 17.00 
Buffalo (breakable) ......... 16.00 to 16.50 
RR re arr 12.00 to 12.25 
Detroit (automobile) (net ton) 15.50 to 16.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ..... 16.50 
New York (dealers) ....... 13.50 to 14,00 
gt. a re ae 15.50 to 16.00 

MALLEABLE 
Boston (railroad) ..........:. 17.25 to 17.75 
EER Perr TT 18.00 to 18.50 
Chic ago, NNR oo Thi is co cbeis ak 17.75 to 18.25 
Chicago, agricultural ........ 16.50 to 17.00 
Cincinnati, agricultural (deal- 

DIRE os wwe 00k wie so Ak a ky OR 14.50 to 15.00 
Cincinnati, railroad (dealers) 14.00 to 14.50 
Cleveland, agricultural ...... 16.75 to 17.00 
Cleveland, railroad .......... 18.00 to 18.25 
Detroit (dealers) ........... 15.50 to 16.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, railroad 15.50 to 16.50 
Pittsburgh, railroad ........ +4 re to 18.00 
St. Louis, agricultural ) to 15.00 


St. Louis, railroad 15.00 to 15.50 


Miscellaneous Scrap 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 
a 5 feet and over 
Birmingham tram car ....... 15.50 to 16.00 


Boston (dealers) ......... 13.50 to 14.00 
Seer ee 17.00 to 17.50 
NE! a5 GWE Sy ae.0 nie WSR 15.75 to 16.25 
0 Ee eee 14.00 to 14.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ...... 18.50 


New York (dealers) ........ 15.50 to 16.00 
Pittsburgh district os 19.50 to 20.00 
St. Louis 17.00 to 17.50 


LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 


ee Pe ene 18.50 to 19.00 
Se Re oe eee 16.50 to 17.00 
LOW PHOSPHORUS PUNCHINGS 
RY wr A ate elas «ae Slu 6 ta 17.00 to 17.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 18.00 to 19.00 
RE ee ch 20.90 to 20.50 




















aii nate 




















